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PREFACE. 


In 18G8, the Government of liulia, at the suggestion oftlie Koval Society of Arts, London, assigned a large sinn of 
money for the purpose of ohtaining casts of some of the more impoHant S(ml])ttire3 of ancient India. 'Po «\iTy out 
this object, a part of the sum was made over to the Govrenmenl of Kengal, leaving it to mako its own sideclion ol' the 
subjects, which it might think were likely to be tlic most inleresling, and best calcidated to fnllil the ohjeclof the Govern- 
ment. In connc.xion with this grant, 1 suggested, in reply to an empiiry of Sir William Grey, then Ijientenant-t iovernoi* of 
Bengal, that the party of modellers and moulders which the Government was then about to send to Orissa, should 
proceed to Bhuvaiics'vara, where it would lind the oldest and most iiiteresling specimens of Hindu arehileetiiral 
ornament, and added that it would he well to depute along with it a |)erson familiar uitli Indian Qnli(|uarian remains, so 
that some liistorical and descriptive acet)unts might ho secured of the sew'ral monuments from which casks u’ould hi) taken. 
My suggestions were approved by tlic Bengal Governmcnl, and I was directed to accompany, as arelneologisl, the party 
of moulders, draftsmen and photographers^ which was sent down to Bhuvanes'vara in the winter of 1808-09. dim follow- 
ing pages are the result of my labours in conne.vioii n ith this mission. 

In prosecuting my researches, I had a two-fold object in view; in the (Irst plaw to’ carry out the directions of the 
late Lord Canning, as laid down in his’ memorable resolution on the antiiputies of India, that is to say,, to secure “ an 
accurate description,— illuskatcd by plans, measurements, drawings, . or i»hotographs,jiind by copies of inscriplions^of.syi'di 
remains as most deserve notice, with the liistory of them .‘>0 far as it m;iy be traceable, and a rceord of the traditions. that 
arc retained regarding them and in the second place to notice prominently sucli points in tluMn as were calculated to 
throw any special light on the .social history of tlic a.gcs to which they rehuK'd. For this pur|)ose, Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson’s learned work on the “*Ancient Egyptians” has served nu' for a guide. 

With a view to avoid re[)etilioiis and references to fragmentary remarks interspersed under different hcads^ the work 
has been divided into two parts ; the first comprising general observ.ations on the nat ure and charactm- of the'objects 
noticed ; and the second, detailed descriptions of those objects ; tlui former embracing only t hose charactc'rs which arc com- 
mon to particular classes, and the latter the ijcculiarilies of individual relies. Thus, in the Introduction an attempt has 
been made to put together the information available regarding Orissa. in ancient authors, reserving notices of jiartieid.'ir 
localities for treatment under their respective heads ; so in the first Chajder, tho' histoiy of Indian architecture has bccif 
discussed without reference to the dates of the ditferent caves and tcinph^s whic-li constitute the princi|)al subjects o,f descrip-* 
tion. In the second Chapter 1 have given a brief summary of the general principles of Orissan temple architecture, 
from special characteristics of any particidar temple. The third has for its subject seul|)ture aed architectural orn.'nnenfa- 
tion, so far as the same can he illustrated fi'om objects now- c.xtanl. In the fourth I have attempted a sketch (d’ the social 
condition of the tcmplc-huildcrs of Orissa froin their scul|)tnral (hroratioiis. The lifth Chapter comprises im ■outline of 
the history of the several systems of religion which have inihienced the growth r)f Orissan art. 

In the second volume, the first Chapter has been devoted to the auli(piilics of the Kliaiidagiri Iliijs; tlie ijiecond to the,, 
temples of Bliuvancs'vara ; the third to those of Puri ; the fourth to those of Kouarak and Satyabadi ; andlhe^tifih to tliose 
of Darpana, Jajapur, Alti and othe| places of minor importance. 

In me course of compiling this work I have derived assistance from several gentlemen, to wliom I wish to avail myself 
of the prcscutj^)pportunity publicly to tender my thanks. 11. II. Locke, Es(|., Friiieijial of tlic Calentta-Scliool of Art, lias 
helped me most materially in a variety of ways. W'lien I was proceeding on my lour, he placed atniy disposid the services 
of one of his best pupils, Annadaprasad Bagclii, who accompanied me to Orissa, and took sketches aial plans of a large 
number of interesting objects. On the return of tlic mission from Orissa, Mr. Locke caiis('(l ilrawings to he [irl'pareil of 
, all the casts that had been brought to Calcutta, and allowed me free access to them. Most of il'c lit lii/gi'a|)liie illustrat ions 
of this work have been prepared by his pupils, and the labour and tr6u1jle he has uiKlo^|gonc in snperinlcnding the:; 



liiiM' Ix'i'ii iiiiiiii'ii'i'. Smiic of tlic illii'lniiions could not be sali.-?faeioi'ily {"cccuicd from the drawiiyi^s and plan^i 
wliK li I liail liroiic'hl, and lie bad, tin refore, to “-cl models prepared by his pupils, and llnisli the illustrations from pho- 
lo'rnipli' inkcii fmm llmse modids. Ife also jdaced at my dis|)osal a scries of g’rouud plans of the Uclayagivi caves which 
hr li.id prrpaii'd I'lir liis o\Mi use, and allowed me access to Ids spleudul collection of photographs of Orissau antiipnties, 
Ife fi.is lirrii, moir()\er, in frei|nent correspondence with me regarding the text, the greater part of which he has 
read in proof with a view fully to discuss the several (piestions raised in it. The suggestions and "luiits which 
hr Inw .idlordrd me in course of this corrcspoudcucc, have enabled me to avoid many errors and mistakes which 
would lia\e otherwise disligiired the jiages of this work. The assistance was rendered often under very trying circum- 
stance' -w hilr labouring under ill-licalth, or overwludmed with ollicial work ; and I' feci deeply grateful to him for the 
siune. In in'liee to him, and to prevent misconception, I must add, however, that though I have freely consulted him in all 
maftei's in w hich I had doubts, ami derived much benefit from his advice, the opinions expressed in this work are entirely 
my ow n, and it is jiossible that be may dider from at least some of them. 

d'he printing of igost of the lithographs has been done under the superintendence of Captain J. Waterhouse, R. E., 
^ssistaiit, Surveyor Ceneral of India, and my acknowledgements arc specially due to him for the collotypes of the 
Cdavagiri iVic/.cs whitdi he very obligingly prepared for me. 

My thanks are also due to II. C. Ijcvinge, FiS(p, Superintending Engineer o|thc Behar Irrigation Works, tor a set of 
emhteeu negatives, several of w hich have been used in tJie illustration of this work. To John Beames, Ksq., C. S., 
Collector of Cut(a(d<, and Joseph' Armstrong Esq , 0. S., Collector of Buri, 1 owe thg originals from which the majis of 
Cuttack and I’uri have been ]irinled ; and 1 am also endebted to Babu Bangalala Bapurji, Deputy ]\[agistrate, Cuttack, 
t1|^ Jjioiivrable ICristodas IVd and Ibilii'y Bratapachandra, Ohosha for much valuable assistance and information. 

Ow ing to my protracted indisposition, to the jiaucity of competent lithographers in Calcutta, and to other causes which 
* it is needless here to recouid, the pidJication of this work has been greatly delayed. Even now it can he brought out otdy 
in iiarts. 'fliis I regret much, though I believe that aimlogy is unnecessary where there is no probability of com))laint. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


EITHER Ganos'a, the Hinclii patron of wi.s(Ioin, nor Siirasvatf, the {fodders of loai’innfj, seems over’ to liaTO 
paid any encoui’ag'cinent to liistory, and, as a consequence, Indian lili'vature is alinost vt)id of<dl authentic 
hi.storical records. Twice tini thmisand volumes* even now attest the lit('riiry activity of the Indian votaries 
oftho.se divinities, and ahno.s\ every branch of ancient learniiiff has laid its earnest and most devott'd cullivatttrs. 
Nor are the works wo allude to, bearing' in mind their a;;e, in any Avay wantiiif; i)i variie as monuments 
of antiquity, profound erudition, and superior intelli^^encc'. In antuiiily the .Sailliila of the Jlijr Veda, as the 
lOT carl ie.st record of the Aryan race extant, holds a hi;rlw.‘r :*.tuk than ev('n the okh'st Avrilin^s of the ■lewi.di'rr^'aco. 
^ Ic general oxcc'lh'iice, the Ramayana yields not the |)ahn of supi'riority to the Iliad of Ibarn'r. An(| jiwh'^tth 
of knowledge and .subtlety of argument the Darsanas of India bear lU) unliiviairablo conqiarison to tho.se of thd 
I gi’eatest philo.sophcr.s of ancient (ireecc’.f 'I’he (Ira)miiar of IVinini stands unrivalled iind unique in its own 
line; and in astronomy, mathematics, logic and rhetoric, in romance and legends, in law and civil polity, in medicine, 
inasio and dramatic com|)osition, there is an extent of ancient literature still existing, the like of which can noxvhere bo 
met with, except perhaps in Rome and (1iina.| Yet India never produced a X('im|)hon or a Thucy dides, and her heroes and 
their mighty exploits, lua’ gi’eatness and her early civilization, where tluy liv(', live but in sung. 

Again, tho Indian sages strove hard to develope a thoroughly .scientiru! system of chronology, and. many h'arned, 
elaborate and intricate schemes for calculating the laj)so of time are to this day currc'iit to bear witness to tiaa’r (uuu’gy 
and ability; l)ut there are very f(!W ancient books which beai'authentic dates, or, bearing them, give the dates of con- 
temporary or ])rcviou,s historical occurrences. , « ’ , ■ 

Nor arc tho shortcomings ot tho written history of India supplied by^ Ii’er ancient monuments. The ravage's of time, 
and of her climate, the hostility of rival .sectaries and governments, and the iconoclaslic zeal of i\b»slem fanatics, hllvo 
swept away mo,st of them, from tho face of tho earth, and tho few that remain can ill tell their tale with sullicient precisiun 
to moot tlio ro(|Lur(nneTits of ilio lii.stomn. To quolo tlio of 8ir Tlioi'na.s Hrowiio, ‘‘olilivitni on liri’ 

pyramids, gloriou.sly triumphing, making puzzles of Titaniaii erection.s, and turning old glories into dreams. History 
siiiketh before her cloud. Tho traveller, as ’ho p.a.sseth amazingly through tho.so deserts, asketh of lu;r, who builded them ; 
and she mumbletli something, but what it is, he hearoth not.”§ » 

The pros[)ect thus of the hi.storiau of India is far from l)eing promising. There is, however, •no I't^iit to Imnian 
inquiry; and much may bo done by diligence and industry even in fields which appear at first sight to lx? gloomy and 
forbidding. Moreover, every literature, however falmlous or mythical ni.'iy lie its charact(.‘r, has a historical value, and 
that of India cannot be an exception. Talcxs, traditions and romances, the ordinances of kings and the pandects of law- 
givers, the lituals of religion and tho musings of poets, mii.st all lake their tone and character from the state of .society 
in winch they are developed, and cannot but serve, inqieiTectly though it be, as annals of civilization. In the same 


♦ Tlio total niimlter of Sanakrit works extant does not probaMy excood 
fourteen thousand ; ilio nint are made up of Pali, Prdkrit, and Mligadlii (Jain) ^ 
compositions. Dr, Fitz-Edward Hall CHtimates the number of Suiiskrit 
works extant at ten thousand. 

t Victor Cousin, one of the gi'catest thinkers of the age, has some- 

1 


wlit-nj said, Tli'? lii.siory of ln<lmJiThilosu]»liy i.s tin- liiKlttry of 
the pliilosopliy of tlu; world/’ ^ 

J Tli^ ancient litcratnro of .Egypt Wu^pico vaHi.’bnt it luw long since 
CCalcd tv exist. \ ^ 

§ Fragnncnt on Mummies, Works, IV. 27*i; cd. 



way, ahiiost every monunient or earn'd stone, every ornament or utensil, however rude, or monstrous or grotesque may 
bo 'its design, hears on its face an index to tlic intellectual condition of some individual or community, and may bo made, 
with iiroper cai’e, to } ield an nccf'jttahlo contril)iition to the cause of history. And inasmuch as such materials are by no 
means wanting in tin's country, tlioiigli they lie scattered, unknown, or neglected, covered by the shroud of dead languages, 
or Ijuiied midc'r the rnltlnsh of ages, there is jad room for hope. From their peculiar nature, such materials may bo 
(ixpected must in isfdated j)laceH, Avhich have been comparatively little exposed to the tide of foreign invasion. Tliero 
they an- least subjisd to external, religious, moral and sociid intluences, and are better able to retain their original character 
than in the gix'at seats of commerce wheie many nations constantly come into familiar contact. 

TIh! IVovince of Orissa is a place of this description. Out oil’ from the rest of India by ranges of hills and inhos- 
pitalile Avihls on the one side, and hemmed in by the sea on the sjther, it enjoyed perfect immunity for a long time 
from the inroads of the ]\Iuhammadans, and even in its worst days did not sulfcr so tiuich as the rest of India. Commerce 
it had next to none, and its ])eople lixasl hapi)ily and contented for ages under a national government, with every oppor- 
tnin'ty to cidtlvate tlie arts of peac(', and to pi’omoto the prosperity of their fatherland. 'I’ho ancient monuments 
it contains me, tlu'refort', more authentic than what are to be met with in most other parts of India, and, as such, have 
a peculiar inteiest and' signiticance for the antiquarian, ^’he greater part of the gi’ound is all but a terra incoynita to 
oriental 'explorers ; but few comparatively have ventured upon it, and then only upon its borders as it were, to confirm, 
a fiu'cgono opinion, or indulge a momentary cuiiosity; so that the important question of its archajology remains, for 
all practical purposi's, unanswei'ed to this hour.* 

Even the oingiit of its very name is involved in doubt. Unquestionably thd word Orissa is a corruption of the Sanskrit 
Odm-dcs 'a, the colintry of the (hi ran or Wras ; but who the Odras were, remains yet to be determined. According to gram- 
marians the Avoid Odra is derived from tAo root Lhl “to embrace but this derivation does not in any Avay serve to elucidate 
howd.V? piMvince came to be so designated. According s,wue, it is a compound of tho prefix a (^) “ slight increase” and the 
roiiLt. “ to soil” Avilh the alii x (t:^) tho d being changed to d, meaning “ fho country* of tho dirfy people,” 

lho*tlriyas being, in the estimation of the Eengalis, unmindful of cleanliness; but tho derivation, on tho face of it, 
ajipears so fanciful that it may be at once I’ejected ns an after-thought. Lassen takes it to bo a Priilu'it forai of the 
Sanskrit Ultara “ north” — the northern coiintryf. A common ornamental plant Avitli largo bright red floAvers ('Ilihmus 
rom is in Sanskrit named (hlra, and it has been alleged that the province derives its name from tho plant “ tho 

land (vf hibiscus flower,” in the same Avay that India is called Jumliulripa “ the island of the jam fruit” from tho Einjenm 
Jiimtiulmm Avhich is said to have bei'u at one time A'cry Avidely spread over tho country. I do not, however, remember 
to have noticeil the hilnscus or shoe-tloA\'er as particularly abundant in those parts of the Puri and Cuttack districts 
through Avhich 1 have j assed, and, though greatly esteemed by tho Uriyiis under tho name of il/(«a/«Va, or tho reprosentutivo 
on earth of the fabled ptlrijiihi^ of India's heaven, it docs not ajqiear to fonn liy any means a jiromincnt feature in tho 
floi.i of Orissa. * It* is not likely, therefore,, that tho proA'ince should bo named after tho plant. In the Institutes of Manu 
jnentioii is* made of a trilio of men named Odras avIio Avero originally Kshatriyas,|| Init Avho were degraded atid deprived 
of tho privileges of their caste for non-obser\'anco of religious rites. They are put under the samo class as the Paun- 
dras', llriividas, Kamliojas (.\fghan), Yavanas,‘ S'akas (Scythians), and other aboriginal or non-Aryan races.^f Tho 
Mahubhuratiq in tho llariransa Parra, • names tliem along Avith the Surashtras, Ikihlikas, Madras, A'bhiras, Bhojas, 
Pandyas,. Angas, Kalingas, 'I’amraliiitakas, Paundras, Vamachulas and tho Keralas,— most, if not all, of whom were 


^ Since file was wi-illpti, J)p. Jhinler’s invalualtlt' work on tJrissa 

lias thrown ii lloixtjif nfW*li‘^^ht on the .siilijeet. With ilie snlitiiry excc|»tiou 
of Ivujasthun in ^roll’s “ Annals,” no proviiu'e of Iiidiii has had the benelit 
of so ahle, so hrilliani and so nnisifrlv an liistoi'ian. 

t Orissa hpissi iin Sanskrit (hl'rd; so selion Mnnit X, h"), wo das Volk, 
wie IVminrndvJi (s. oIh'ii S. 110) nnd Ih’jivitki zii den I'liiarteteii Kriei^er- 
stainniL'ii i;p/.afdt wird, zuni /l iihi'ii, d:iss t‘s dinnals niihis otlrr niir W(*ni_t;es 
voii ll^iihiniinisrlu'r t’nllur ani;'fnoininin liatlib Aueh Audnt^ V. p. 
102. O'd’m isl eij^cnilith dfr nordlielu! 'flu il. (lloicldiedentend ist Ulka^ 
la\ 8. Trik, f. I I. 11. Das Wort hedonist aneh Lasltia^iT iiiid Vo^el- 
IVmj^t'r. 0 'd’ru k'ite ieh ah uls Drjdvrittorin v«tn AuKnra, nordlieh, von ultara^ 
od'iCara^ dd'i'a. Ks ist vitllfleht als Xordthcil KaliiiLCa’s zii fasson. Ori.ssa 
ist ('ntstanden aus (- dr^h'f , ^fsjiroelien), Ordc’sha, woher dio 

Portiij^^iraseii Orivn, Dor alto ,Kiini^^ AIoL(liavahana,^nonnt sioh 

DU'i'horr von Kalintifa, nioh^t von Othra, \y dor Insohrift in Khaiilj^lr? in 
"Orissa, s. As. J. of B, VI, liiuan Tlisunj;:, p. 3St), unUrscheidot Oatchai 


von Kalinina J N. W. von TamraliiAa lingt kolonou Sovfahna, dor Lago 
iiaoh an dor Suvarnareklia, dooli konno ioh nioht JCaran'a’Siivani'ay goldeno 
(Stadt) dor Karan’’, odor i^oliroil^or. Von da S. 0. Oufehd, dossen liaupt- 
Htadt Tcht Vituh viol So'haiidel triob,aueh niwh Ceylon, dann folgt Koungiutho 
init dor Ilanjftstadt un Moero; sodaim S. W. eino Waldwildnisa, cndlich 
Katinga. Dieses Oressa ish solir kleiu. Indisclie Alterthumskunde, I, p. 
ISO. 

t Wilson takes it to 1)0 tho Ilihkeus mutaliUs, hut on no reliablo 
authority. The mutabilis is not near so t;omniou in Orissa as tho rosa 
ninnufia. 

§ In Bengal the Enjllimia indica represents the parijata. 

(I Colohrooke, on the authority of the JfitimfiU given in the Rudra- 
^ jainahi Taiitra, makes them dognuled Brahmanas. Essays II. 179. 

f wn fwrn I 
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Manu, X v. II. 
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either aboriginal or non-Aryan.* In the same way the Rnm<iya^i\ reckons them along with n gi'ont number of barbarouft 
races, none of whom found a place within the pale of pm-o Brahmanism, and it may bo fairly concluded that they wore 
a race of aborigines like the Coles, Blieels, Khoiuls and other primitive races, and the 'province was named, as sup[»osed 
by Sterling, after its inhabitants, “the country of the Odra race.” If this inference bo tenable, it would afford, a curious 
clue to the meaning of the second name, Utkalt, by which the province is known to Hanskn't writers4 Medieval 
etymologists take it to bo a compound of Ut “ above,” or an expletive, and knl to go,” meaning ‘‘ one who travels 
with a load,” “a poi’tcr,” and secondarily Uriyas who arc extensively employed even to this day ns load-carriers and 
palki-bcarcrs. The iVK)t hd also means “ to sound indistinctly,” and some imagine that it has been used to indictitc the 
imperfect sounds of UriyA spccch.§ Both these derivations are, however, fanciful, iiml we must look to other than the 
Sanskrit for the tnie radicals of the word under notice. Odra is by far the most extensively used term for the Uriyas, 
and its vernacular form is Od, or Ud, botli according to the rules of the I’rakrita grammar and popular usage. If this, 
as a specific tribal designation, bo added to Kola, the generic jiamo for the aborigines, wo gi;t Utkola “ a kola of the Od 
or Ud class,” the sonant d being refpiired by a well-known euphonic law to change to the surd t. The subsoipu'nt'' 


conversions of Uf into ut and Kola into hda are the results of phonetic decay, or vernacular corrujjtion and regeneration 
of whicdi innumerable examples may easily bo adduced. In corroboration of this derivation it liiay bo observed that 
in Sanskrit, IJtkala moans a bird-catcher, a term which is peculiarly appropriate to a kola {Anylki Cole), whethcr'of the 
Od or any other tribe. According to Colonel Wilford, UUcala is eipial to ami “ implies the great and famous countiy 

of coh;'% it is the same with the “ Encolla” of Nonnius mentioned in his Dionysiues.^l Dr. Hunter, in his Dissertation on the 
non-Aryan Languages of India, accepts Od *to bo the archetype of Odra, and then points out its previous transmutations 
through three different stages. “ The specific term for man among a largo .sectyon of the Indian al)origines is,” ho 
observes, or /w, lengthening, through the Visarga into hah, has, luul^ (har) hod (hor).” Drojiping the h of the last by a 
process of cockneyism of which instances maybe met with in ni.'ii.y Indian vernaculars and notably in that of Ihicca, wITero . 
the common pcoide are as aven-so to pronounce the initial h as a liondou lal)ourer, the remnant is od “ whence, ()(.Uw, Urifa, ^ 
Urihar, Odaon,”** &c. lie takes kala, however, to bo also a moditicatioii of /c>, and if this bo admitted, the question arises 
as to how the same word should occur In two such markedly ditlerent forms us ut and kala in the compound Utkalu. 


''SI 


Two diametrically opposite series of changes of one w.ord cannot siniultane()u.sly go on In one languag(', and it Is not 
at all likely that the result of one of them should be adopted to imjdy a generi(! idea, and that of the other the ^lifi’ereiitia. 
It seems probable, therefore, that the ka series of race names aro.indep('ndcnt of the /o series ; or, what is tnoro pro- 


bable, the Brfdimanic races who first came in contact Avith tins Coles in 


lJ|)per and Cent Hid Indiii, used it iis a gema'ic term, 


ifisnt ii 

aw aww ii 

llarivausii, v. 12, 838. 

’^tar»taatarai arrav^tiaaowifaat i 

e i 

^ftqraqiafaJiaia fafnai^ Tif^qifxar^t ii 

Mahtilthdniia, Sabhfiparva, T p. 371. 


arose as to wlio posst'ss Iut, mul It; wji.s ultiiiiat' ly ili'ciilfd iliat slio 

slioiild her and allcniaii'ly hcfoine a man and a woirian. In her 

/[•iiiinino eapaeily .slio ahid'‘d uilh Ihidha, son of ihe Moon (Sonia), and 
Iteeaiini the nittllier of Puniravas ; and tis a man, lindi'r the name •• 
Sudvnmna, .‘'he h'ld three sons, ilu; elde.'^t of whom I’lliala, ;.^ot. Oi'is.sa, tho 
seeond (hiya d>‘‘eame ilie master ttf <iay;i, ami the third \ inatti.s'va was ' 
invest'd with (lie soven'i'^nty of tlie Wi'slern country. It docK not appeal,** 
however, that the son of Siulynmna ^oive liis name to the euniitry. 

)HiaH faaaraa wna ii 

viaafoamam qfow! I 


Again, qrtijta i 

M nhfibhanita, T p. 330. 

t a^ lira TTpif ta w i 

( iorcssio’s Uaniayaoa, IV. 88. 

Again, aa aiwra^quaia a i 

wTvrn fnla oa miai ii n 

opuTTW aoot^a wnaiaia wiraia i 
anufl'itrtfqat^a atwiaa favxra ii ii 

oiva^ aalw onamrofa ^oara « \h ii 

Ihid, IV. 53. 

J ^TIT l-— “Trikri9da.«:c8lin, II. 1 to 1 1. 

It ia related in tho ILiiivansa that Maim oriec oHered a saerifioc to 
Mitra and Varuna, with a prayer for progeny, and tho repult was a hcantiful 
maiden, I^a or lU, who issued forth from the fire dressed in cxi]uisito ajiparel, 
and adorned with a profusion of ornaments. A ipiarrel thereupon 


araqa jivui u awO ii 

ThTivansn, (diiip. 10. 

llio niiaguvata Pnrami give this story wiili slight varedions, and tho 
Vishnu and iiruhma rur;imi.s attrihute the change/ of set^-o a muledietij^ii 
of Siva. 

§ Sterling says it means “ tin* famous portion,” and some of his I'andiis 
elahoraied Ihi.s into the region famou.s in the Kali Viiga for its4em|des and 
Kshelrn.s. A.s KVs. XV. 1(10. Mr. Jh anu's derivi's it from “ out” and 
hila “a strip” an “out-lying sirip,” hut douhtiiig the applirahility of tho 
second term, ho adds “ in chissical Sandait wo have only fern., l»u_S the 
ina.-^eiilino must also have heen in use, as. \a shewn hy mmier<»u.s forms in the 
mod<*rn languages.” l*r()cm/iu(/ft, Asiaiin Sorivhj, Brm/al, 1S7(), p. U)3. 
Some suppose that tlu‘ word hula slion*,” is pr«/l>ahly oix' of the compoiiciits 
of L’tkala, hut 1 hiive nowhere Sis-ii the coiij(‘eture <h\'elope(l. (fillers derive 
it from ( W) and ). « 4 ^ 

II A.^iat’y Researches T X. 72 . , <* , 

■ i Nciini DionyM. I.ili. XXVl.^U, 2U, ai.ud AVUfurd. 

Comparutivc Dietionary, <ke!5 21. ' 
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/II id \^licn they mot tlio Ods in Orissa, named tlicm as a separate tribe of the Coles — ‘Hhe Od Coles” This is a question, 
however,' wlileli does not call for any lengthened discussion in this place. It is enough for our purpose hero that 0<J ia 
generally siijjjxNed to lie a tribal designation, and, what is of greater inipoii;anco, that this supposition is not a more 
eonjeelnr/*, Imt is •iully borne out by tangible living evidence. In many parts of Orissa and 'particularly in {ho par- 
gannili Kliiiida lliere exists to this day a race of agriculturists or cMsds who profess to be Hindus, and are in 
no \\;iy (lillerent in tlieir ijhysieid eharaeteristles from the general population, but who arc shunned by all their neighbours as 
degraded b(‘ings, and ohiigi'd to live hy them selves in separate communities, having their own separate Brahman priests, 
jind ]K‘f idiar en.stoiiis, and social observances. Although cliasas by name, they are looked down upon as the lowest of the low, 
even hy tlie tcliH and other eastes who, according to the Paurfinic gradation, should themselves bo lower. Those men, 
like the fallen Afoslim i)o|)iilation of Bengal, or tlic oppressed BImmiyas of Chutui-Nagpur, consider themselves the real 
proprietors of IIk! soil, and have a clear iin|)ressiou that the Kajas of Orissa Averc mere usurpers of a country wliich once belong- 
eiF to them ; and Saral/idasa, a mediajvid Uriya poet, supports their [uetensioii in his translation of the Malulhlulrata by 
Vhiscrihing t )j issa, as th(? kingdom of the Ods, Od rdshlra.'^ An equivalent term, Od Mandalay is also of common occurrence 
in old Ijallads. ^riu'sc; Ods cultivate sugarcane, and carry burthens on bullocks, which no other Uriy as, particularly those 
living soutli of tlie ihahmaiif river, can do Avitliout losing tlieir caste. Among the Matiintis and other Uriya tribes, the 
Vomei * tlirow off tlaur brass Ichdnis or bracelets, as soon as tlioy can afford to purchase ornaments of more precious metals, 
l)ut th(i wAes of th(‘s(', ugriculturisis, Avludher rich or poor, arc all required to Avear them as long as their husbands ai’O 
living, in the same Avay as Beiiguli Avomen wear an iron bracelet, or a bit of iron tAAdncd round with a piece of gold 
Avire, during the fife time of their husliands. On occasions of public feasts, I understand from Babu Cliancbasckhara 
Baniiijl, Hu* a long time Oepuiy Collpetor of Cuttack, these people obsiu'vo pceiiHar customs unknown to their neigh- 
bours. ^riieyr s[»reud a huge miit ihado of the *ry(^^ and heap thereon a quantity of a kind 

of^lWked riee called /mnwh Kveryliody jirescmt, A^^hothc'r ricli or poor, great ordow, must sit around this heaj), and 

*** of it before ])artaking (jf any other food. Altliough Hindus by jiroAsssion they haA’C no caste distinction, 

<► * 

aifd the lour dillerent tribes into which they arc divided intermarry without olleneo. Those tribes are soA^crally knoAvn 
as, ]st d^diidcnlasd^ owners of tlie (•urd-jar, or men Avho rear cattle and si^ll curds; 2nd, pcnda/calasd, keepers of gnicl jar, or 
men wlio live on sour gruel ; or swinedierds; ainj 4//^^ Bmallyd, or dwellers in khaskhas buslics; but their 

common designation is Od or 0(l-cdtdsd, and avo cannot but accc'pt them us the remnants of the original inhabitants who gave 
ih(uf name to the province. , 

d1ie prevalence of tlie Od r.'ico in Klnirda, and the prominent position Avdiu-h that district occupies in the history of 
Orissa, suggest tlie idea of its ha\ ing liceii at one time the cajiital of the Od dominion. But liOAV far that dominion 
extcnd('d,tli is inqiossilTle now siitisfuctorily to deterinuie. According to Btcrllng, the original seat of the Or or Odra 
tribe Avas llmlled hy the Kisliikulya river on the south, and the Kaiishans on the north;” that is the delta of the 

.^jtTTlIianadi ivitli a sniull area roniid about «it. I cannot ascerlain the authority^ on Avhich he has given this boundary ; but 

♦ there is ^lo reason to (loiil)t that it is tlie i^iost probable eonjeetiiro. This limit, hoAvever, Avas soon exceeded, and the 
Miuninlou of the Odra lhij;is in its palmiest days oAdcudeil Amy largely, both towards the north and the soiith, and to some 
extent* also towards the ^vyest, though not so extensively. Traces arc not Avauting to shcAV that during the ascendancy 
of the Oaiigavahsa princes, tli(‘ir kingdom embraced (hair on the one side, and the Avholo, or at least a part, of Kanuita 
on the other; tliough the e[)itlu'ts ‘Oord of nine millions” and soATreIgn of Gour and Karnfita” Avhieh their descendants 
inA^ariably assuinedv Avere, of course, enqity titles, very much like ‘Mlu/ king of Iranco” in the coins and medals of 
George the Second and some of liis predecessors, f eniTihanatie of some success in Avar, or temporary possession, but 

^ ex.|)r(%slve of iiy periiiuneiit sovereignty. Certain it is, however, that for a long time ^4heir dominion extended from a lino 
drawn fr()ni dh-iviaif ( iluit above lliigli, thningli Bishenpur to the frontier of IViikuni on the north, and to the Godavari on 
the souths and from the Ilngli river and the sea on the coast h) a lino carried t’orn Singhhum to Sonepur, skirting Gangpur, 
Sambhalpiir and its depimdeneies, through Bastar to Jayupur and the Godfivari.”J According to the Ain i Akbari, Orissa, two 
centuries ago, ebiiquised the fh o ‘‘ sircars” or districts of Jclasir, liliadrack, Cuttack, Kalicndrapat and Rajmahindri.§ 


t (iKOlUJirS If. i>. tl. Fit. ET. JIlIl. IvEX. FlD. UEF. 

J Asiatic Ivm'arclu-s, XYrj’f). IGf. c ^ 

§ (iladwin’s Jin i l iHari, II. H>-. Ji-llasnr roiitaitKjtl rriMiafs^ 
•Blijulruk 7, Cultavk 21/ Kallciidrcpai 27, and Jtajmahiialii, 10. j am 


induLtud to Mr. Blocliinann for the following names of the different mchals. 
SiiiKAii JAiiESAii 1. Bdtmlihay hnomi «« IIaf(chaur,--2. BipU^ (on the 
Suharnareklia). — 3. JJulishdhf, (8outhofilijli]."-4, Bdlkohsi [or Bfilkohf — 
u oorruption, it seems of Balikotlii.] -5. Biripadddf near BandmanJi on tho 
tSuharnarekha in Hhilaiir:u*liaur. — 0. has a strong fort. — 7. Buffpt^ot 

Bugdi. In North Medaipurj it borders on Hugh District. — 8. JBdzdr,^ 




The firstj however, included Midnapur, Mahakaunghat, and Niirainpur, and tlio province of Orissa, therefore, may bo said fo have 
extended from Midnapur to RAj-mahondri. According to Sterling, “at tho opening of Mulianimad Taki Khan’s aAninistra- 
tion, A. D. 1726, who governed as tho Naib or Deputy of tho Nazim of tho tliroo provinces, tlio most nuthentio reveuuo 
records exhibit tho Subah of Orissa as extending from a place called Rtidhil Dowal, seven coss beyond tho town ^f Midiui- 
pur, to Tik&U Raghunkthpur, one ot tho estates in or near tho Mahondramali range of hills m Ganjain, a computed 
distance of 176 coss ; and on tho west from False Point to tho Ronuul Puss, reckoned at coss eighty-llvo.”* Its northern limit 
was, however, never well settled; it advanced or receded according as tho Muhammadan subalidars of llongal proved 
weak or powerfrl, and tho success of border warfare told in favour of tho IJriyks or their neighbours. A littlji before 
the time when the East India Company assumed tho Devvany of IJcngal, Debar and Drissa, tho nortln'ni boundary 
of the last named province was tho south of tho Rupamiriiyan River, and that was probaldy its extremo limit to tho 
north; for it is up to that lino that tho Uriya dialect was always current, until pros.sed back (o tho bunk of Ilio 
Subamareklik when Midnapur was transferred to tho Commissionershij) of Uurdwan. Its southern boundary was, like- 
wise, never permanently fixed, and oscillated between tho Chilka lake and tho bunks of the Godavari. Rut it seems 
never to have been reduced to shorter limits than tho Subarnarekha River on tho one side, and tho ( -hilkil Lake on tho other. 
“Certain it is,” says Mr. Sutton, “that within the.so limits, at tho ])r(\sent day, tho IJriyil langniago is spoken in its 
greatest purity, and Uriya manners and customs, weights and measures, cvt'rj-whi're prevail; while to tho north* of those 
limits, the Bengali accent and terminations to some iiouns and verbs un^ current, ju.st as on tho south of Ganjam, tho 
Uriyas vary their pronunciation of certain words after tho Ikshion of tho Telingas or ’relegus.”f 

It is impossible now to detemiino when Orissa first came to bo known to tho Aiyan Indians.’ Its mime does not 
occur in tho hymns of tho Rig Veda. But tho province was not they altogether i^nknown. It then formed, as it did for 
centuries afterwards, a part ofc tho groat maritinio province, incliujlng tho Deltas of tho Mahanadi and tho Gt)dtivari, of 
Kalinga, tho name ‘of which Cjjjcufs in connexion w'ith tho origin of tho s.ago Kakshivat, who was -tho son of • 
Dfrghatamas by tho wife of tho king of Kalinga.$ Panini is also silent about both Utkala and Odrad(!sti: In* tho, 
Riimdyana, as already shewn, tho Odras, as a race, aro mentioned, and tho naino of their country is likewiso given us 
distinct from that of tho race. The Malidbluirata, in tho same way, not only names tho race, and in tho Salihil Parva 
describes a present of ivory given by ono of its kings to tho Pandus, but also alludes to tho designation of his 
country. But it docs not seem to have boon, at tho tinn^, held in any great estimation ; it was descriljcd as a wild 
place, and its people barbarians ignorant of tho rituals of tho Vedas. In tho middfo of tho third century ^before 
Clmisl, tho country had risen to considerable importance; and As'oka, Emperor of India, dec'ined it desirable to publi.sh 
edicts among its inhabitants, and to in.s(;ribo them on tho s(;arps of its hills.§ But neillnu’ in his rt'coi-ils, nor in tho 
minor Pdli inscriptions in tho caves of Khandagiri is there any mention nuido of eitlair Odin or Utkala. •Buddhism, 
at that time, was on tho ascendant in tlio place, and a great number of moiuist(U’i(‘s and ti^njiles oroctod to siipiily 
tho religious wants of tho people. Tho country was, then and for some tiino* proviousl}^, included under *tIio generic 
title of Kalinga or the coast country, tlio kings of which were Buddhists, afid (nused si^venil of tho caves to bo excavated. ' 


9, Bdbhanbhum [or Baliraanbhum], in Mednipur, borders on ibo Hupfli Dis- 
trict — 10. Talliahy or Balliab (?), with the town of Jnlesar. The first 
ntmo has not yet boon identified bj' me. — 11. Tambulakf Tamluk. — 12. 
Tarkud^ near Jalosar. — 13. Ddwar shorbhum^ vuhjo lidrah^Wi. liamnd, 

4 miles west of Balaaorc. — 15. Raint near tho frontier [N. E.] of Orisa. 
Not identified. Mentioned in Stewart, pp. 90, 100. — 10. Raipur, Now in 
Parulia. — 17. Sihang. Now Mednlpur Di-strict. — 18. Sigurd, Still a 
parganab in Mednlpdr. — 19. Kdaijord. Still in Mednipur. — 20. Kharak’ 
pdr. Still in Mednipur. — 21. Keddrkhand. Still n parganab in Mednipur. 
— 22. Kard\, Still a parganab in Medidpdr. — 23. Qagndpur. Still a 
parganab in Mednipur. — 24. KroM, Gladwin’s Korowly. Not identified. — 
25. Mdljhattd. Still a parganab in Mednipur. — 20. Mednipkr , — 27. Jffif- 
h&kdnghdtj or Q.ntbgmr, The first name is not known. Qutbpur lies in 
Parganab Shanpdr. — 28. Ndroinpiry or Khanddr, Mednlpdr, South. 

II. -“ Sieka'e Biiadbak. 

1. Rarisd, Not identified.— 2. Jughjuri. A large place in the soutbem- 
most comer of the Nilgiri State. — 3. Haweli Bhadrah with fort Dhdmna- 
gar. Known.— 4. Suhiao, A large Parganab east of Bhadrak.— -5. KAimdn, ^ 
Still a parganab. It is called Kil’ah K4ima.— 6. KadiO. Not identified.— 
f. Magkur^n, i. e,f petty zamindiries, Ac. 

III. — Sibju'b Katak. 

1. Al Now called Kil’ab A1, “ Killa Aul.”— 2. Aikah, Not identi- 


fied.— 3. Athgarh. Now a tributary^bdl state.^-*4. RimilM^h, Now 
“ Purabdiiiu, in Purf, S. E.— 5. Pachhimdik'h. Now rtlelihiiiidiiii, in 
Puri, S. E.- O. Jinhdr. Not idcnlitied. -7 BaHiU Drwiu'mdr ? 8. Jjurang, 
Is this Stirlings Itoreiig ? (p. 187) a niispniit, It. Ihr U. Bhijuagar. 
Bhanjnag.ar?— 10. Banju, Not identitied.— IV Pramltam. I’his is Puri. 
—12. South fif JMri.- 13. Jask, or Jdjpur, Tho MSS. have 

jash. Is this a mistake lor .lajnapur, ? — 14. 

Daklm Dikh.-~\i), Serdn. Now Semen in Puri.— !(>. Shrrgarh.Ui 
17. Ko^dea. In Pijrl.— 18. Kalnk Bandras. Cuttack.— 10. Khatrah. Not 
identified. — 20, Mdnikpatan^ S. of Gliauhiskot. 

Sibka'r Kaljnoa Danppa't. 

(No names specified.) • 

“ Dandpat” being given, “ Sirkar” is superlluoue. 

Sikka'r IU^mahindhah. 

(No names specified.) 

Tlie last two Sirklrs belonged to “ Oolkoiida.i* 

* As. Kes. XV. p. 105. • , 

t Orissa and its Evangcliza<^mi,^p. 10. yido pa.s«im, Lassen’s J«- 

dUche Altgrthumakunde, Vol. L p. 183 a^.d pr. lluntpr’s Orissa, I. p. 171. 

X Muller’s Sanskrit LitoraJire, p. 57. 

# • s. . . . * • 

§ The. inscriptions will be Noticed in tl/eir proper places under the.# 

head of Kkaijdalriri. ^ ' 
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At that time, and probably from an earli(;r pcnou in me liistorv of India, the shores of the peninsula were divided into tliroe parti ; 
first the Malabar coast; Ibid, the Chorarnandala or the Coromandel coast ; and 3rd, Kalinga or'the Bengal coast. The last was 
again Hubdlviiltnl, afoording to Pliny, into three.* regions, r/*?., Colingo, Modocolingo [Madhya-Kalinga) and Macco-colingo 
[Marja’lcalmfin), Plih first extended from (janjain or lower down to the Ganges, and was probably the locale of Mount Maleu# 
and file Orifes.* "riie s(a*o]id, says Plin}^, is a veiy hn’ge island in the Ganges : it inedudod no doubt the wliolo of the Gangetic 
estuary ft'orn tlio mouth of the Pliagirathi to tluit of the Padma, opposite Saudip. The last was meant for the eaWm 
coast from Sandip to Arraean, most jjrohahly tlie golden Chersonese’^ of tlic Grecian writers and the Smvmm-hhumi of the 
Buiinoso. Idiis suh'di vision of Kalinga has, however, long since become obsolete, and the name itself has been confined to the 
tract of country lying hetw(?en Cuttack and Madras —a tract which, in Muhammadan works and modern maps, is variously 
designate<l as tlie Noidiern Circiu's or Telingami. Thus, we find it described in one of the Tantrast as lying between 
Jagannutli and llu* Krislina river ; and in llio Raghuvansa it is said to liavo been situated to the south of Utkala. The Tantra 
in queslion makes Tidingana begin from Jaganiuith on the east, ffagroimUhUptawahhdg^^ which shows that at least a considerable 
portion of Cuttack was at its time included witliln Kalinga, and the date of the work cannot bo older than the seventh cen- 
tury of tlm Cl^ristian i‘ra. Colehrooke jilaces Kalinga on the banks of the Godavari, but says nothing as to how far it extended 

to tlio norlh.J 

• • 


Arrian’s Periplus of the Erythreaii Sea does not extend to beyond Cape Comorin, but in the Sequel to it, there Is an 
account given of the navigation of tlui Hay of Bengal along the coast to Arraean. No mention is made in it of Utkala, 
Kalinga or Odraah'sa. It is siiid, however, that proceeding ‘‘from Masalia,” modern Masnlipatain, where a great quantity 
of the finest muslpi is pre|)ur(‘(l, “ tin* conrsi* lies eastward, across a bay, to Dcsareiic where the ivory is procured of that species 
called Bbsarc,” and tlieii pussiiig in a ivu’tlu'rly dir(‘«lion by the country of a niimhor of barbarous tribes “ the course turns 
igain to the effst, and sailing wiili tlu^ coast on the lel't, and the sea on the right, you arrive at the Ganges and the extremity 
pf^he contiiTent towards 1li(> east called Khruse (or the Golden Ch(*rsonese]/'§ * ‘ ^ 

► •^riio^sa; reiii* of tliisi'xiract Dr. Vincent su|)|)()se.s, and very reasonably, tol)o no other than the coast of Orissa stroteliing from 
Masulipatam toBalasore, audit is remarkable that the article for wliicli it#Js noted is the same for whicli (ho Mahabharata gives it 

credit, nam(‘lv, ivorv, wliich was the most acceptable })r(‘sent which tlie king of the Odras could taketoihcPandusovoreign.|| Ac- 

* * # 

cording to W Ilford, howeviu’, tin? Dvsairiif: of Arrian was formed of “ ten forest cantons” 'a aranffa — comprising the modem 

distrlijt of (tint la Nagpur. He says ‘‘ Pt(»l('inyc()nslders tlio (Wila and Brahmanf rivers as one, which ho calls Aihmas or diamond 

river, and to the Mahdnadi he gives the naiiui of Dosamf. lie is, however, mistaken ; the Mahmadi is the diamond river, and his 

Dosaron consists of the unitiMl stn'ams of the Rrahmanf and the (Jo(*ila.”^( Professor Wilson goes further, and qilaccs it in tho 

Cliatisgarh district on tl^) strength ot a passage in the MrifliKdtda^ Avliich describes the wild tribe of the Das'ilrnas as dwelling 

to the nortli of the Vimlhyjni chain in the way of the Messeiigoi* cloud from Rfimgiri to Kailas'a.^* On the one hand, this 

identification carries a country avowedly on the sea coast too far inland ; on tho other, if Desarenf; be the Greek corruption 

of the Dasiirna of tlu! Vishnu I’unina, tho autltority ol the Meghadiita cannot bo for a moment questioned. It is true that in 

gcograpliiital accurucy tlie Seijuel is inferior to tho first portion of the Periplus, and probably it was written from infonnation 

recoived by Arriun from native imiriiiers ot Houtliern, oi^ Western, India ; still it is difficult to believe that lie was so far misled 

as to leave the Orissa e<x>4-, which was^tlaui in a highly flourishing condition, and had extensive intercourse with tho pooplo 

of Soutluu’ii India, alt()getlier out <)f view, and t<) iiotice a district which m*v('r rose to any groat celebrity, and was over 

tAVo liiindredmih'H uAvay from tbe coast. Tlie difficulty, liowc'vcr, may be met supposing that Arrian alluded to the river Do- 

saroii of Ptolemy -•the Mahamidl -ami not to the savage tribe named in tho Vishnu Piirana. Tlic eommentators of the Meghadiita 

derive Das Viniii “ ten,” rina “ a citadel,” the district often citadels ;+ 1 uml of citadels or little gliaris there is no 

laA in the southern parts of Orissa. If \vc acce|il Wilford’s derivation of “ten "orests,” still it would not bo necessary to 

proceed so far as (.'liutia Xa^pur in search of them. The Sundarban which flourishes from a little above Kentlrak to Balasore 

affords as (ixkmsive a ran^fc of forest land as any to bo met with in the wildest part of Siig^iijah, and to it tho name of Das'ara^ya 
^ • 

may be apiilicd Avifli (*very ])ro|)rlety. 


• In liuliiD gento Oroium, mons ost Mak'us nomine. Pliny. Hist. Nat. 

II. 75. ] c 

t wnfr«iTwAMTJiriT««oT^ttw^f 1 

Sakiisangiimai Tantra. 

X Essays II. 179. • * 

‘§ Vincent’s Feriplui of the Erythreaii Sea, II. p. 475. 


II Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, p. 180. 

% As. Kesoarclies, XIV. p. 405. 

Lo ! where awhile the Swans reluctant cower : 

Dos aiT^ji’s fields await the coming shower. 

Wilson’s MeyhadutOf p. 90. 

tt “ The pooplo of the ten forts subsequently multiplied to thirty-six, suoh 
being the import of Chatisgurh, which seems to be the site of Das'4r\ia.’' Wilson, 
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The ivory” mentioned in the extract is supposed by Dr. Vincent to refer to the horn of the rhinoceros. ■’ Jha 
words in the original are “tXc^curaroi'Xryo^croi'jStixrapy,” and tho true import oftho sontonce depends upon tho word tliosar6? 
Now, if^Jos be taken for a bull or a bovine animal, and are a corruption oftho S:m.skrit (iraiij/a, the result will l)o the Anui-gao 
or gour. Bos gourus^ the enormous horns of which would no doubt bo aii object of great euriositv and in every way 
worthy of notice in a book of travels, or of presentation to a .sovereign in a distant country. Dr. Taylor supposes tho 
BosarHo mean the or tho buflalo ;• but as that animal was, in tho time of the Mahabhiirata, as it i.s now, very 

common all over India, its horns could not have been of such value as to be an accq)tal)lo prest'ut to Yudhishthira. Tho 
range of the gour, on tho other hand, was probably coniined to the western parts of Orissa, extiMiding little beyond Chutia 
Ndgpur, and its horns may thereforo be 8uppo.sed to have been a rarity at Delhi. It is possilde, however, that the Mahtibhtirata 
alluded to real ivory, which was then, as it is noAV, abundant in Ori.s.sa, and Arrian referred to it, or to some product of an animal 
of elephantine proportions, but of bovine character. Rhinoceroses wens abundant in northern India even down to the time of 
Baber Shah, and could not have been a rarity during the reign of the Pundus. 

Little is to be met witfi about Oris.sa in tho Sanskrit literature of the first four or five centuru's oftho Christian era. • 
In the BaghuouA^i a, Kalidfisa makes Raghu cross the Kapisa river by .a liridge of elephants, and then jiroeeed to Kalinga 
under the guidance of a king of the Odras.f In tin* charming drama of the Ratnavalf, a work of a later age, we tiiul a princess 
of Ceylon wrecked on tho Orissa coast; but there is no description of the place given in it, ami even doubts may bo entertained • 
as to whether the poet intended to allude to Orissa or to Kalinga further down. • 

In the Vnhat Sanhitn ot Varahamihira, a work ot the middle ol the sixth century, repealed mention is made of Orissa 
in connexion with the effect of eclipses under "'particular conjunct ions; thus It is said “the Panchulas, Ktdingas, .Sumsenas, 
Kambojas, Odras, Kiratas, as well as men who follow tho prole.ssion ol arms, or woik by lire (smiths), suffPr from illness if 
an eclipse takes place when the sipi or moon is in Aries.”+ Again, “an eclipse in the month of ('hail ra eaiqes distress to 
painters, writers, and ’singers, to^meli wlio live by their beauty, to Vaidic scholars, gold merchants, the Puundras, (jtjftis, 
Kekayas, and Asmakus; in that year tho lord of tlu' immortids distribules rain unefpially.’'^ ' 

Fa Ilian, the (Chinese traveller of the 4th century, seems not to have visiti'd Orissa. Afti'r his peregrination in Rehar aud 
Bengal, he started for Ceylon from Tamralipta on tho inouthof the Riipanarayana ; but IIIoik'H 'Phsang, two centuries after him, 
closely following his route, arrived at Tan-mo-li-ti, the 'Panifalipti of the Hindus and the 'Pamaliti's of classical writers, modern 

Tamluk,l| at a time when that town contained a dozen Ibiddhist convmits and ten thousand monks. It had several memorial 

# 

stupas, 0110 of wliii'h was 200 foot and was sjiid to him* lioon built by Asoka. Tlio district in wliicli it was situated 
boro tlic same name, and ineasured about 250 inilos in circumference. After a short sojourn lie proposed to go toC(i)doi). 

Wishing to start, ho mot an Jiidian monk of tlio south, who gave him the following advice : Mn going to (Jio kingdom of 
tlio Lion (Sluhahi) it is not necessary to undergo a long .sea voyag(» during which the winds are Vonirary, the currents 
impetuous, and tho Yu-trki (Yahhas “ demmis”) (‘xpose one to a’tliousand dangers, it would bo better for him to start 
from a south-east point of Southern India; by that way h(> may arrive liy w'alersn life s|)aco of three days.* luen though, 
you may bo obligtul to ascend mourkains and traverse valleys, you will nccom|Jisli your (rip in safisty. At (ho .sanio Himo you 
will have an opportunity of visiting tin; sacred monuments of Ou-lcha /^(jiidra—OrmaJ and otlu'r kingdonw.’^l 

“ Tho pilgrim, thereupon, proceeded to tho .south-west, and arrived at the kingdom of 0H-/c/w'(()uda). There aroahundred 

• • 

monasteries containing nearly ten thousand mionks, who study the law of tho flrml. Tmmlnllmi. 1'herc are also matiy heretics 
who frequent the temples of the Dam, ( Devahujas). The folhnvers of error ami of the ( ruth live pell-m(!ll. 'Phero may be oocn 


* Jourml Afi, Soc. XVI, p. 10. 

t w kiwi wfiwf I 

Jtngliuvafisn, IV. S. 38. 

t wikuwiTr fwTrwww^rwu i 

kitvfwi vr w wmwwats’ kvkm it 

Kcrn'n Vriliat .S.inlnU, p. 23. 

§ wv q frwiwwtiuww wqrvwtfviwinnnfvv'nmniiw i 

qpw ntwsiwwwww wnjrwtw ww ii 

Ibid. p. 38. 

II The direotioM given by Hiouen Tlwang are not very precise ; but there 
is no reason to doubt the identification of Tan-mo-li-ti with modern Taniluk. 
Tho Mahfibhirata and the Puraua* describe tlie Tamraliptakas as an aboriginal 
tribe, living to the south of the Pauu<Jras, and they on their turn lived to the 
south of ChAmp& or Bhagalpur, and Bhima encountered thorn in this order. 
This arrangement would make the Paupijras occupy Birabhiim and parts of 


Ilurdwan wlicA* tliere art' hMII homhj n'lnains of tlio Paundra^ in ibo bastard 
Jlindu Pans. Tho Tamraliptakas aocordiiik^dy Nlionitl eoonpy the wholo of th (3 
Ifowra district and nndot«!rrninatf‘ portions of lln^li, Afidna|)ur and Ibinlwitn 
districts. The, dDiiiinlon of tho latter in tho time of tho (.Miini‘Ho travollor 
comprised an area “ a environ do rpiatorzo d (piirn!® ciMits li di; tour.” “ Po 
royauino est sitii^ sur uno baie, et Ton y va par can ct par torro. .On y troiivo en 
cpiantito des man/h and isos rares et prt^eieiiHos. Cest pounpioi los Ipabitants do 
eo royauino sont on general ritdies ot (.ipuleiits,” In rtdbrrinj^ toHuch a tract, tho 
bearings and di.staiiees must vary considonfbly according as the boundary oT tho 
province or its capital is intondod. I’lio capital, wliioh, in tlio timo of llioiiou 
Tlisaii|.f, bad a eircumh'reneo of 10 lis, was situatttd on ttbo fioa shore--” sur les 
bords do la mer,” and bearing in mind bow land ha.s n^rroted near tho mouth 
of the Hiigli, it would not bo prosumptr^jw^to suppo^ that Tamluk formerly 
wa .1 on tlio 8 (*a board. Indeed it may be with soipe plausijiility quoMtioried if 
the site vf Ti^nlijk was dry land elevcm hundred years^ago. 

% St. .Tulieh’s Hiouen Thsang, p. 183 . 
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a (Joitoii stupas built ))y the king Wou-ycou (As'oka) on which are oftentimes refulgent the most extraordinary prodigies.”* Hiouen 
Vhsangfs biographer, Hoei-li, says little of Orissa beyond Hiouen Thsang’s having there met a doctor of the Little Translation, 
named IVadjnngiipta, who had witten a treatise in 700 verses on the doctrine he followed, and of his havingrefuted him in a 
trcati.se of 1000 verses which ho wrote for the puqwse. But Hiouen Thsang himself, in his journal, the Siyuki 
(lib. X. p. 10), supidles the following description of the province : “ Ou-tchii (Ouda, Odra, Orissa, East India). This 
kingdom i.s seven thousand lis (1150 miles) iti circuit; the circumference of the capital is 20 lis = miles. The 
soil is rich and fertile, atid the cereals arc produced in abundance. In general, the fruits are much larger than those of other 
kingdoms ; it is v(‘ry diilieult to enunu^rate all the rare plants and the remarkable flowers that one sees there. One sees at 
all times a sweet colour. The pcf)j)lo arc in their manner ferocious, of tall stature, and of black complexion. Their language 
is pure and harmonious, and dilfers altogether from that of central India. They devote themselves to the study of the Little 
Translation with much and indefatigable ardour according to the law of Buddha. There are a hundred monasteries, and one 
may count nearly tem thousand monks, all of whom study the doctrine of tho Groat Translation (Mahd.ydna). There aro 
fifty temples of the gods. The heretics live pell-mell with tho orthodox.”t 

The authorities quoted alxivo clearly shew that Ori.ssa was well known to tho Indian Aryans from a very early period, but 
only as Ihc aliodc of primitive, non-Arjmn, or a fallen, race. It had no reputation for sanctity, and never was thought of as 
a holy' place of pilgrimage for tho Hindus. It was first selected by tho Buddhists as a very iwomising field for their operations, 
for the abimglnal races of India doubtless offered to them, as they have since proved to others, bettor and more pliant subjects 
for proselytism than the Arjuins, and As'oka gave it great importance by recording his edicts and building temples in different 
parts of it. The 'Khandagiri rock-cut caves which were excavated about that time, boar unmistakable evidence of the 
position which Iiuildhism had attaine(t‘in tho countij, and it would not bo unreasonable to suppose that for some time after- 
wards tho bulk of the people profe.ssed the faith of Sakya Hifdia. It would, from tho almvo, follow.that the people belonged to a 
noli-ivryan race ; but the vernacular character of the language of As/oka’s edicts would imply that the pdprdation fot whom they 
^erc dewgiKMl, were of Aryan extraction. This difficulty may be ex[)laincd away, cither by supposing that at tho time in ques- 
tion, Aryan colonists had so extensively mixed with tho Ods as to give the whole an Aryan character, or that the ancient 
I’ali was not tho vernaetdar of Orksa. Tho last supposition seems the most probable, as tho Pali of tho edicts, though vernacular 
in appearamie, is all but identically tho same in Tirhut, Dellii, Giizerat, and Peshdwar, the only difference noticeable being 
confined tp the spelling of a few words, such as lajli for raja, whilst it is impos,siblo for tho spoken language of such diverse and 
distant places, though ]»rocecding from a common source, to retain its unity in tho mouths of different nationalities and under 
di.ssimilar physical conditions. The Prakrits of the time of VikramAditya, which aro nothing but advanced stages of tho vernaculars 
which had resulted from the disintegration of the original Sanskrit, show very marked differences in spelling and construction, 
and the sqmo may bo expected In tho Pali of diflerent places. This difference being wanting tho inference is that the edicts were 
designed and written out in tho language cun-ent in tho court at Delhi, or at Pataliputra, and thence despatched for record in the 
-drfforent parts of As 'oka’s dominion without i;pferenco to provincial peculiarities of speetdi, and that tho variations in spoiling 
occurred (luring their transition from piq)er or ptdm leaf to stone under tho superlutendencobf local ofiicers, and tho manipulation 
of local artificers. 

In the middle of the seventh century, Hiouen Thsang found tho Bnlhmans on tho ascendant, but Buddhism still maintaining 
Its ground; — tho heretics and the men of the law living pell-mell. Buddhism must hfive, however, soon after yielded to its adversary, 
and retircd altogether from the field. Tho ludief Is pretty common that a general persecution headed by S ankara Achdrya W’as the 
main cause of its disopiiearance, and that a long protracted war was carried on to effect that object. According to Chevalier Bunsen, 
the Hindu priesthood'" rejected Buddhi.sm, and entered on a .sanguinaiy persecution of its adherents, issuing in a war of extermi- 
TUition, such ns wo ‘only find repeated once in tho annals of mankind, namely, in that deadly struggle of tho Romish hierarchy 
which ended with tlu; yet more cruel Thirty Years’ War.”J The existence of a rm^h or monastery of S'ankara at Puri has given 


* LftjMaUro cIp la loi pp tlirigpa au sud-oucst et amva au royauine do Oii- 
tcli’a (Ouda). II y a hup cputainp dp oouvoiits ouroii coiiipto environ dix millo 
relij^pux (jui etudiput la l(»i du grani Vchicule ; il y aaussi dcs huretiques qui 
fW'quentput Ips ipinplps dps Dt’hvw (Dpvalayas). Lps partisans de Vprrpur ot 
de la \6r\i6 dempurent ptdp-inMp. On vt>it unc di/.aino do Stodpas Mtis par 
le roi Jfou-yeou (A^'okn^ ou vplaicut souvpnt dps prodiges extraordinairos.” 

* u » Hiouen Thsang, p. 184. 

f Ou-trh’a (Oivja, O^ra, Orissa, lude ^rientalp). Si-yu-ki, li^. X. fol. IQ “ Cg 
royaume a sept mille li dcitour ; la circoulpivncc do la capitale c 4 do vingt li. Le 
iol est gras ct fertile, et lerf graifts viennent t*n abondanco. .En general, les fruits 


y sont plus grog que dans los autros royaumes ; il serait difficile d’^numdrer 
lea plantca rares et lofl fleurs ronommops qui y croissent. On ressent ea tout 
temps uno douco chaleur ; Ics habitants ont des mceurs ffiroces, une stature 
^•leviio ct le teiiit noir. Lcur languo est pure et harmonieuse ; olle diffifire de 
celle de r Inde centrale. Ils sc livrent a 1* etude aveo une ardeur infatigablo et 
bcaucoup d’ entro oux suivent la loi du JHouddha, Il y a une centaine de couvents 
au Ton compte environ dix millo rcligioux qui tous ^tudient la doctrioe du 
grand V6hicule (Mahtytna). Hy a cinquante temples desdieux. Les h^r^tiques 
habitent p61o-m61e etc.’* St. Julien*8 Hiouen Thsang, p. 425, 

X God in History, I. 827, 



gome colouring to tliis theory. Tliero is notliing, however, in the records of the Buddhists and the Hindus to suppori it. Vohimos» 

» ^ 

upon volumes have been road and analysed, but os yet without affonllng a siiif^do trace of unythlns; like a protraftod war 
bctwcop the two sects. The two lives extant of S'ankara are perfectly silent on the subject, and nowhere shovw that that great 
Vedlintist and reformer over used other than legitimate ptdemical weapons to overcome Ills op|)onents ; and his chanvetor of a 
mendicant afforded him but scant opportunities to persecute rival soctarios.* It is worthy of note also that liis biographers, 
who have entered into tedious details of his peregrinations in different parts of India, do not say that ho over visited Orissa. 
The fact is, that oven as Buddhism rose mainly by working on the religious sentiment of the people, so did modern lliuduism. 
At a time when the rituals of the Vedic worship deluged the country with the blood of thousands of animals slauglitered in 


the name of God, the universal benevolence of S'llkya appealed to the feeling of the [leoplo with a tbreo and dlrootnivss of 
puriDOSO, which proved iiTcsistiblo. No man, who had seen a dozen heads of cattle killed by sjiiki.'s driven into their ehivsts, 
the usual mode of sacrifice at the time, could for a moment deny the superiority of a religion whieli preaeluHl merely for all 
created beings, and absolutely proliibited slaughter of every kind. But the Brahmans were not slow in pereinvingtiu'ir weak 
points; they soon dropped the sacrifices of the Vedas; inculcated universal love and kindness, even in the very words of 
thoir rivals; and adopted a system of anthropomorpliic tlioology Avhich completely restored to thorn tjieir hold^iii the mind 
of the masses. The theory of a gradual intellectual perfection, which formed llie eoriu'r-stono of Hnddhist philosophy^, eould 
not stand against a man-god endowed with supiwnatural attributes, and over ready to attend to the call of liis devotei^s; and 
faith and devotion offered to illiterate people far easier means of attaining salvation, than the cultivation of the intolle(;tual 
powers to a high theoretical standard. The Brahmans went farther; they exalted tlie author of Buddhism hy ealliiig him 
an incarnation of tlie divinity; and, instead of exciting antagonism, gradually won llu» Buddhists over to their, way of thinking 
by explaining away their theology and tlieir philosophy. Generally sjieakHig, tlieir polhy wasnotto(*xciteaner//«;y4 Ihf'ohgicum^ 
but to enlist the sjmipathy ‘of flie people in belialf of tlieir ereixl^by advancing lialf way, and agiviu’ng to\ eonjpronjiso. „ 
Tlioy admitfed the .sanctity of tlicYlirinos and lioly places of tlio followers of Biiddlia, adoptc'd tlieir ciistonis artd reli^^iomj > 
ob.servancos to alargocxtont,! and iireaclied in the language of tlieir teachers; but all in a nuinner so as completely to undenifino''’ 
their system, and transform it into a ditlerent religion. • 

WHioro it was impossible to fq)pro[)riatc a Buddhist ^temph* to Hindu worship, rival teiiiph's were erected in its close 
neighbourhood, and services and ceremonials were so moulded and adapted as to leave nothing to tlio former to iiiaiii- 
tain its pro-ominence in the estimation of the people.^ Tlio Hindu temples of Orissa and tlicar superior sanctity uro j3vi- 
dcntly duo to this policy, for it is from tho seventh century that wo find tlio jirovinoo noticed in ITindii writings, 
not as the abodb of outcasts and barbarians as the Mub/ibliiirata made it, but as llio clioseii liomo of tlio gods. Tlio 
Puriinas, whicli uuderwont an cxteiisivo system of tumperiiig and interpolation, mid Avero br(»uglit to their present 
shnpo between the .'itli and tho 10th exmturios, bear evidenco ou this lu'ad. The llrahmn Purdm devotes two olia[)tcrs§ 
to tho praises of Bhuvancs'vara and I’uri, which wero selected by the gotls S iva iiiul Vishnu for tlicirlesldimcc. lii tho 
fourth book of the iVWwrj runhi((.,\\ Puri is extolled as the abode of Vishnu, amf tho holiest placo on the face of tlio earth. 
Tho first and tho second Books of tho S/caiuld .Purdm , relate the story of Uiija Indradyumiia, who, iit the closo of tho. 
first or Satya Yuga, brought Jagannfitlia to dwell amongst men on the flluo Ilills of I’uri (N'tliclmla). A subseipiciit voliimo 
of that work {Avanti Khanda) describes somo of the principal .spots in .that town, which claim ^rt'culiar pie-emineuc(>. In 
reply to a rpiery ofDurgi'i as to what placo on earth was the most sacred, and the secret abode of Maliadcva, the.S'/Vvi Param** 


♦ ProfesMor Wilson is of ojiinioii that “ it is a popular error to oseriho to 
S'ankara, tin? work of persecution : ho dooH not apjjcar at all oeeuiiitul in that 
odious toskj not- i» ho enj^aged in particular controvttrsy with any of i)»o 
Bauddhas ; the uioro prominent objects of his opporsition are the MimAiiHrikus 
as represented h;- Madana Mis'ra, with whom ho liolds a lung arnl rather 
acrimonious dh-LMuaion, and the Naiyayikas, and S aiikliyas ; and the vulgar sects 
of Vaisiinavis and S'aivas are alike the objects of his oppo.sit ion ; he is c.*‘j»eeially 
hostile to tho latUr, and particularly to tho Ivapulikas, a class of Suiva 
worsliippers, who again are liia most active cncmi:;8, ami on one occasion 
assail his existence. 

“ He comes in personal contact with tho Bauddhas, indeed, m^eording to 
our authority, in but two instances ; the first is a short conference with an 
Arhata, who advocates the M&dhyamika doctrines, or those of a Bauddha 
sect, and which is held in the Balhika country, a region identified hy name aiil 
gttigraphical position with tho modem Balkh ; and the second ha])pen.s in 
KAshmir, where amongst tho many sects who oppose S'ankara’s access to tho 
temple of Sarasvati, a short time before his death, tho Bauddhas make their 
appearance. Besides tho positive conclusion prL*8ented by tbeso circum8tai)ce.s 

3 


that S'ankara was not engaged actively in anj^ ]»cr.^nml (^mllict with tho 
follon’crs of tlic Bauddlia sclii.‘<iri, wc derive fnun iliciu^aycry pro?tal>lc conjecturo 
as to the situation of tin* Bauthllias in the time at wlifcU Mudliava llotirislmj, 
and as lie places tlMun no nearer than Iv.isliinir an<l KhordH.tn, it appears likely 
that some period [>rif)r to lii.s datfi was the epoch at which the Bauddha faith 
wa-s compelled to retire from its native seat towards those northern region.s in 
wliieh it still prevails.” Kssnys, HI. 1 ^ 

t “ Tlie Brahmans rarely attempted lo ignore or denoniieo the traditions of 
any new [»eople with whom they earne in^eontimt ; hut rather they eonvJ^i’ted 
such materials into vehicles for the promidgation of their peculiar tenets.” 

VVheeliT’s History of India, il, p. 111). 
X The mlaptaiioM of Christian •theology ai^d forms of worship by tho 
Brahmas of Bengal oilers an .apt paralh.1 in* the present day. • 

§ 1’he Hith of the first part, and tlie Yst of th? second ; extracts from 
ihcso*will he ^iven further on. \ * * 

II r^tala* KJIanfja, Chapter VII. . 

Mfihos'v^ra and Vaishpava Klianjas 
♦♦ Uttara Bhaj^a, chap. XXVI. 
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• makfiB* her lord deliver the following reply: “0 daughter of the king of mountains, 0 Devi, you have much adored me ; 
I will, tlicnjfore, deseriho to you my Kshetra on the earth for your gratification. In the grand Utkala Kshetra, near the 
Bouthern oooan^ there a fine river that take.s its source from the foot of the Vindhya mountain, and runs towajds the 
cast. I'ioiri it h.'fs proceeded a channing stream, by name Gandhavatf, which is the very same with the Ganga, and flows 
northwards here. On it sport flocks of geese and karandavas (wild ducks) amidst golden lotuses ; and its waters destroy all sin, 
and unite with the soutliern ocean. On its bank stands a forest, sacred to me, which removes all kinds of sin. It Is the holiest 
of all holy i>lae('H, and is ktiown by the name of Ekainra. It is filled with grandeur, and the six seasons are ever present 
there. * 0 lYtrvati, that is ni}' Kshetra : it is as groat even as Kfiilasa itself.” 

Those and like notices in the I’uri'inas prepared the way for several independent works devoted exclusively to the Tlrthas, or 
sacred i)luc(!s of ttrissa, and among tlicm may be noticed the Kapila SHhild, the Elcdinra Purdm, the Purushottama Mdhatmtja, the 
H/cAmra C%ai<kihi, tlie Tirlha-chinlmmm, and the Puncslioftama Tallva. The first is by far the oldest, and its name occurs in 
some of the I’uranas. It ojiens with a request from Satyajit to give him an account of the different holy places ofUtkala, and 
the gods wlio dwdl therein. Kapila, in reply, says, “ Among continents, that of Bharata, and among countries that of Utkala, are 
the noblest, , and nowhere on the face of the earth is thero a country Hko unto it. Its holy idacos were, in a former ago, described 


^by tlic^great sago Bharadvaja for the edification of tlic sages assembled near the sacred waters of Pushkara, and I shall relate to you 
what I have heard of it.” The work then describes successively the origin of the four sacred Ksheims of Oris.sa, vk., S'ankha 
Kshetra, or Puri ; 2, Arlta Kshetra, or Kenfirak ; 3, Virajti Kshetra, or Jiijapur ; 4, Padma Kshetra, or Bhuvanos'vara. Later 
authorities add a fifth, the Vindnaka Kshetra, or Darpana; but it seems never tojiave risen to any importance, having nothing 
beyond an insmiiificant waterfall and a small temple dedicated to Gancs'a. The SanhiU evinces no marked sectarian 
tendency, and its praises of the foui> sacred place* are, on the whole, very fairly distributed ; though the fact of its placing 
^ Bhuvanqs'vara* the oldest, at the end, would imply. that Bs author at heart was a Vaishnava of Orissa. Generally it has very 
little to s.'fj' beyond the efliciiuicy of the i»Iaco as a remover of all kinds of moral taint,ihaving been* expressly' designed for 
• th« purpTTso by the gods.* The prirufipal river of the country, the Mahanadf, is said to bo the Ganges herself in a new form, 
and a story is related of a sage, Sukiinti by name, who induced that “celestial stream” to produce a second edition of herself, 
stretc’lilnf^ from the Viudliya to tlic Hoa. 

‘ • 

The Ekdmra professes to bo an Upa, or minor, Puirina, and opens, in the usual Purdijic stylo, with an account of the 
pripiary dud secondary creations, and then recounts in great detail a number of legends in connexion with the establishment 
of nJl the i»rincipal temples atul sacred spots in Bhuvanos'vara. It is avowedly a S'aiva work, and advocates tlirouriiout 
the superiority of faith in the Lingam over all other forms of wonship. It comprises six thousand verses, divided into two 


parts and seventy sections. 


In extent the Purushottama Mdhdtmi/a is somowhajt shorter than the Ekdmra Purdna, but it claims to be a part of one 
^of the grcaj; Purdiftis, the Skanda. This pretension, however, is not admitted by the Ndrada Purdna, which divides the Skanda 
into seven parts, two of which contain chapterti on the origin of Jagannatha, but none includes the whole or any great imrtion of 
.this work. It extends to chapters, and is devoted exclusively to the praises of Puri and its principal places of pilgrimage. 
Of Orissa generally it says very little beyond ks being a well-known country in the Bhdratavarsha,t «■ very holy place on the 
shore of tjjo southern oc(?rtn,+ tho noblpst and best of all, “ for there alone can man behold with wondering eyes Brahma in 
a material fonn,’’§ and so forth. 


The Ekimra Chandrikd is a guide to pilgrims, containing directions for visiting the temples and court-yards, tho holy pools 
and holier water8,*ofllliuvancs' vara, and recounting the religious advantages to bo derived by bathing, prostrating, recounting, 
performing s'rdddbw, and giving alms to tho poor, in those places. It quotes largely from tho Kapila Sanhitd, tho Ekdmra 
Purdpa, the Rdmdyana, tho Mahabhdrata, and tho Maha Purdnas generally ; but it contains very little of legends and anecdotes, 
and is singidarly devoid of interest. Almost tho same prostrations, the same mantras, and tho samo mummeries, have to be 
gone through everywhere, and chapter after chapter repeats the same directions with scarcely any difference of language. 


I 

* UXTW 'svnr i 

Bwmik fB ftaiTf ifs fTwu n 

iwn ’ssrvi mudi w i 


Kapila Souhiia, C. II. 

t tfir I Ch^tor VII. 

$ ^ ^ I Cliapter IV. 

§ TRUJiii ^irRTtinmi 1 

iriwfinii * Chapter XXI. 
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The Tlrtha-chmtdmi^ of Vdchaspati Misra ia supposed to be a work of me mtii century, it contains brief ile.scriptio.is of , 
all the principal places of pilgrimage which a pious Hindu should make it a point to visit at least ouco in Ills life. Its 'account 
of Puri.is elaborate, and the description of the car festival in it takes up over forty pages. 

The Purushottama Tattm of llaghunandana is a brief and very uii.sati.sfiu'tory abstract of tlie last. Its account of Pun extends 
to only two pages, and that of Bhavaiics vara to half a page. The Tirlkt->/,Hru-pa,mtifik iiiiicli better’ in this respect, being 
uncommonly 'full in many respects; but it is wanting in originality, and, being anonymous, is not reliable. 

None of the authorities referred to contain anytliing like real history : they all profess to describe provinces, towns, vil- 
lages, sacred spots; holy streams, and sln-reinovlng fountains ; but they tell us nothing of their extent, their boundary, oV their 
position nothing regarding tlic people who lived in or by them, or of the soveri'igns under whosi^ sway they wi'io. They toll 
the pious pilgrim all about the rewards which await him in a future existence, but nothing of what h(' may expect in this. 
For chronology they seem to have had the most sovc'reign contempt. From beginning to end, there is not to bo found in 
any one of them a single date. If they ever condescend to give any idea of time, it is only to refer their reader to the fabulous 
or mystic cycles of tho Sali/tt, Treld and the Dvdpmi ages, — to the days of Brahma, and the years of the Pitris and tho Dovas, 
but never to any current era. 

For the civil liistory of Oris.sa our best guide is tlm MwUd Pdiiji, or tho annals of the temple of Jaganndtha. It begins with 
an enumeration of tho kings of tho Satya Yugii, or tho age of purity, and brings down the record ilay by day and year by year 
to tho present time, noticing every remarkable occurrence that law taken idaco in tho province in connexicai with the history 
of tho idol, and of its chief adorers, the .soven^gns of Khurdd. Such a record for such a length of lime, if authentic and reliable, 
would bo of tho utmost importance; but unfortunately there is nothing to show that tho annals were really taken in 
hand at any very extraordinarily early period, or regularly kept up from tlu^ time when it was tlrst undertaken. Jud.-'imr 
from the tanguago(lJriyi'i) in* winch it is written, and its gcmeral cl'iaracter, wc believe!, it was first comhienced about 
six centuries* ago. That’it has <!ve* since been regularly written up is questionable ; tlu! political vicissitmh's of Khurda during • 
tho last five hundred years tend to show that th(!re must hav(! been many and very long breaks. Wt! art! also loath*'' to Vf)a(!h 
for the strict accuracy of tho largo benefactions of the fo.-mer Rajds of Orissa, and of their marl ial su(!(!ess('s ovt!r sea and land 
as recorded in it. On tho whole, however, it is a vahuible document, and ettntains a prt'tly fair aecimnt of tho later rajas of 
Orissa. Tho Pmijias, or almanac-mak(!rs of the province, have! also their chronicles of extraordinary events, and a few Vufk'ti- 
valis in Sanskrit, giving tho gi!nealogies of royal dynasties; but as lluiso have already Ixxm analysed l)y Stirling inhis I'isfluys 
on the liistory of Orissa,* and by Bhavtinfeharana Bandyopadhyaya in his history (»f Puri, wo need only refer to them here. 

Of the Muriammadan historians of Orissa, tho most important is Abul FazI, In whoso time the province was first an- 
nexed to tho Mughal empire. His Akbarndnmh contains valualilo notes on it, and in tho reigns i>f Prat ipanarasiilha Dova and 
Mukunda, differs very considerably from tho Vans avails of tho Panjias ; and In many nxjiects, jiarticularly riigarding elates and 
tho doings of Muhammadan generals, his testimony is tar more reliable. In the se(|uel to, the Akhirniumh, tho iin i Akhari, ho 

also gives an epitome of tho geography and history of Orissa, which contraslls very tavorably with tho works of Ijie native 

authors. Tho Alakimn Afghani, also called Tarikh i Khan Jnhdn LnJi, gives particulars regarding tho reigns of .Sulaimfm, who. 
conquered Orissa in A. II. 975, Duud the jirct(!nd(!r, Qutbi Ixthani the zemindar, I'sa and his son Khwajah Suluiman, and 
others. In tho Uaft Iqlim, the author, a Persian who visited the provinco at tho beginning of the seventh centqry "of tho 
Hijarah, has recorded a few notes of his lmpre.s.sIons, and the Tmak-it/Miiglri ]niH \iM, a of all the governors of Orissa down 
to the time of tho conquest of Khnrdi'i in A. IT. BtaZ. Notices of the province are likewise to be met with in the PMshihndniah 

t ^ 

the Shah-jeMnnbmh, the Ji'lamgimamah, and lastly tho Sii/nr ul Mutadkherm^ and for tho purpose of rectifying tho errors and 
falsifications of tho Puri chronicles, they arc of great value. . 

^ Of European authorities on Orissa and its jirincijial monuments, it is not ncce,ssary to say anything here, but by way 
of bibliography, we shall give a list of some of tho moi e important works. 

1. An account, Goographical, Statistical and Historical of Orissa Proper, or Cuttack ; by A. Sterling, in tho Asiatic 
Researches, XV. 1C3. 

2. The History of tho RAjas of Orissa from the reign of Yudhisthira, translated from the’Vans'avalis ; by A. Sterling, 
Journal, Asiatic Society, VI. 75G. 

3. Orissa and its Evangelization ; by Amos Sutton, Derby, 1850. 


* Asiatic Reiearcboa, XIV. and Journal Ai. VI. 
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*'4. Onssa, tlic CarJon of .Superstition and Idolatry: including an account of British connexion with the Temple of 
Jaganii^tlia ; by I\'illiam F. B. Laurie, London, 1850. (This volume is made up of certain articles published in the Calcutta 
lleviow, x\o,s. .Win and XIX). 

Arcliitodturo of Orissa, in Janies Fergusson’s History of Architecture, London, 1865, 

(>. The JIuiid-book of Architecture of the sanio author. 

7. Ficturesfjuo lllustrutions of Ancient Architecture in Hindustan, by the same author, London, 1847. 

8. Illustrations of the Kock-cut Temples of India, by the same author, London, 1845. 

1). Duniiill’s Illustrations of the ancient Monuments of Hindustan, fol. plates. 

10. Beeh(!rches historiquos (d g('Ographi([ues, sur I’ Indc ; par J, Bernoulli, Berlin, 1787. 

11. Monuments anciens et modernes do 1’ Hindustan ; par L. Langles, Paris, 1821. 

12. K'claircissemens gi'ogi'aphiqucs sur la carte do V Indc; par M. d’Anvillc, Paris, 1753. 

13. A Popular Account of the Manners and Customs of India; by the Rev. T. Acland, London, 1847. 

14. Gladwin’s Ayin Akliery, (Jalcutta, 1800. 

15. A Description of the 4V!in[)lc of Jagannatha and of the Rath-Jdtiii, or Car festival; by F. Mansbach, in the Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic .Society of Great Britain, III. 253, 

IG. The History of Buri with an account of Jaganndth ; by Brij Kishorc Glioso, Cuttack, 1848. 

17. Indian Report of the Orissa Baptist Mission for the year 1816. 

18. India’s (’ries to British Humanity ; by J. Pcgg.s, London, 1830. 

19. Mackenzie M.S.S. 

20. Tenant’s Voyages. ' • • 

21.. Bruton in Churchill Collection of Travels. 

^ « • « 

22. Anciennes Relations des Indes et do la Chine, Paris, 1718. 

23. Ih'riuer s letters from the Last (Soutluiy in the Curse of Kehama, Canto IV. w'orks out the story of tho virgin given 

in this work). • 

24. Thornton’s Gazetteer of India, voce Orissa, 

25. Hamilton’s GazettcH'r of Hindustan, voce Orissa. 

. 26. *Renneirs Map of Hindustan, London, 1788. 

. 57. Simpson and Kay’s India, Ancient and Moclern, London, 1807. 

28. Kitto’s Journeys through Orissa, Journal Asiatic Society, Vll. 53, 200, GGO, 828, 1060, VIII. 367, 474, 600, 671. 

20. Mott’s Narraitivo of a Journey through Orissa, in A.siatic Annual Register, I. 70. 

30. Anciient and Modimval India ; by Mrs. iMaiiniiig, 2 vols. London, 1869. 

31. Prinf;(‘p’b Notua's of lns(;ri|ttions from Orissa, Joiumal, Asiatic Society, VI. Vll. 

32. ■ Colonel I'lni)p’s Account of Jaganniitha, A.siatic Journal for March, 1824. 

33. Lassen’s Indischo Altertliumskumh!, Bonn, 

‘ 34. Juliou’sIIistoircdclaViedoIliouenThsang, Paris, 1853. 

35. ,Cunningluim.’8 Amh-nt Geography of India, London, 1871. 

,36. Hunter’s Orissa, 2 vols. London, 1872. 



PART FIRST. 


GENKRAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE ANTTQIT'PIES OF ORISSA. 


OHAi^^rER I. 

Lvdian Ahcitttkoturk. Al)si*nR0of arclilli'chirRl remains in Imlia of a very ivmotv aiije. Opinions Wlieelor, FiM’j'usson, ami ^^rs. Manning' about ilie 
antiquity of Indian Architeeturo. Ar^iinents in favor of sneli (»pinions. Surh arijuinenls not eonclusive. Reasons why old remains ar«‘ wan^in^. Orecian 
architecture. Pillars of Asbka; they indleate the exisRueo ol iireblleeturo bel(»r(‘ the time ol As oka. rnl etiability ol the llaetroAlrceian, Kjfyptiiin, ^ 
Assyrian, and Persian theories. Notices of architecture in Panini» the Mahiddiirata, the llinviyaTia, and the Ri*.; Ve«la. Wilson’s opinion. Conveniioimlisni 
in architecture. Tamulian ori;jfin of Indian iirehiteeluro discussed. ChiKsificiition. Sanskrit works on architecture. 


'HE ancient iiiominioiitH of Orissa niay bcj (lcscril)CHl under tlic two heads of nuddliist and Hindu. From wliat 
has been olw(*rved in tlio Iiitrodiiciion it inay bo citsily infcrvcd tluit tlio fiirinor arc by lur tluMildost, tliougli in 
extent and fjiiality tlufy yield to tluur siiccossnrs. TIicv are to bo mot with in tolcralib' pnwr^ation^ on tlio 
Klmndagiri' liills near JMiuvaiics'vara, and in umlilattMl fragments in the districts of (Jiittack and Ibda^HWC. Tlu^^ 
Hindu remains are scattered all over the province. Tluw are of very iniudi the same eharaetm’ ('V(*ry\vIf^r^^, a:<d , 
the description of one group of them would, niiiittits sullice for all llu* oth(‘rs. It is desirable, iht'reforo, 

both for the convenience of the reader, and to avoid ]V|)etition, to d(‘s(‘ril)(', imd(‘r one general head, such parts of 

» 

tlunr (lolnils as arc C(tuiiii(nH(» sovoral, aiiil to reserve tlieir especial peeiiliiirilies lor sepa.riil(! Irealiiieiit. Aiul 
inasniueli us these luommioiits eeiisist, principally "rareliiteelnral ivniaiiis, and smiiio of the Biiddliist relies iwik 

witli the oldest that have vet been unit with in India, a few remarks seem in'cessary on the a;f(3 when arehitetiiure 
proper was first k^irnt by the Indian Aryaiis, and the diffenmt styles it has siins! assumed in dillenmt parts of the country. 

A diversity of opinion now prevails on the suhjc'ct, and, th<m<,di w(' are not competent to restore the *t.rue hislorienl frame- 
work, we think it would not ho out of place if W(! noticed hero th<! mosksalient points at issue, .ns far as our knowledfre w'ill admit 
of, in order that tlio course of future research mav not he trammolhsl l>y the rut ol any ht’aten track. » « 

The oldest architectural nunaiiis that have conu} to light in India are tin* piHars ol As oka, ami tlu'y are not of ji greater 
ago than the middle of the third century lieforo ( •lirlst. Hence it is, that an opiiiioii is gaining ground that the ancient AryanH . 
wore not proficient ill the art of building substantial edifices with stones, or bricks, and that the primitive Hindus woiD 
dwellers in tliatclied liuts and mud houses, or structures equally piimilive. Mr.^ Wlii'cler, in* bis History pf Iinliu, 
imagines that the wall round the palace of Dasaratha was nothing more suhstantial than a hedge. Following this idea 
he supposes the palaces and fortres.s(“s descrihed in the .Mahahharata to have, hei'ii thatclnsl sfriietures, eonstrinjtetl of mats, 
bamboos, and mud, Init devoid of everything in (lie way of (rue masonry areliiteetiin'. Di'pietiiig Hiistimi|)ur, (lie eiipital of 
the Kurus, he .says: “A non-de.script population, wliieli iiiiiy have eonipriseil cultivators, berdsnieii, iin'cliamres, relaiiie.rs, .'ind 
petty tbop-keepois, seem to have dwelt in an asseinhlage of huts, or houses, coiistnieted ol mats, haiiihoos, mud, or bricks, 
which was dignified by the name of the city. The |i!ilaee was vm’V likely built alter a similar fashion, though on a larger 
scale, and with some pretensions to strongtii. IVohahly it was a rude (piadraiigalar hiiihliiig, having men’s apartments on one 
side, and wouuii’s apartments on the other ; whilst the third side w.is <lcvoted to the kitchens ami household sip’vaiits.’’* Else- 
where ho fancies the central quadrangle of the palace of Dasaratlri contained a thutchcil gramuy Adiicli formed the treasury.! 
Mr . Fergusson, the highest authority on Indian architecture, in his latest c.ssay on the subject, sajs ; “It caijnot ho too strong- 
ly insisted upon, or too often repeated, that stone architecture in India commencos with the ag^/)f As'oka, (H. C. S.iOj. Not 
only have we as yet discovered no remains whatever of stone •Ijuildlngs anterior to his reign, but ,111’t.lie earh’i'st caves, either in 
Bcliar, or in the western GhiUs, show architecture in the first stage of transilioij /rorn wood to stone.”! In his loctiiro on the study , 


T' 


t 11. p. II. 


I Tree an*] Serpent Wornbip, p. 77. 


• History of India, Vol. I. p. 43. 
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, of Iitcfimi anliiiwluro, tlio sniiif! author, advortiiiff to a cave in Helmr, ohscrvcs; “It is n well-authenticated example of hia 

* * * * § 

( DanViirilliii's) jiiid, cut in tlic granite rock, every form, every detail, is copied from some wooden original, show- 

ing that at (li(‘dinie it was (‘xiaaitod, stone arcliitecture was unknown in India, and men were only beginning to think of a more 
dunil»l(Miiat(‘rial. ' From tliat time we Iiave lumdreds of examples, in which wo see the wooden forms gradually being replaced 
by those more apjiropriate to stone.'’* In 1 1 is History of Andiitecture he states: ‘^The Indians first learnt tliis art from 
tlio naetrian (jlreeks.”*|‘ FJsewhero ho says: We are not surprised to find wooden forms copied in stone in the early caves 
of the Ikiddhists about the (dnistiiiiuu’a, liecauso wo know that no stone architccturo existed in India till the Greeks 
tnughf them tlie use of the more durahle matL‘riaI.'”:j: Mrs. Manning is of opinion that this teaching commenced a little 
earlier. Aeeordiiig to Ikt, “Alexander tlio Great left Gnaik and other foreign artists in India, about the year B. C. 326 j 
and seulptiii’es found in Kaslim(‘re, and coins struck in mints established on the Indus, give undoubted signs of 
^^Jreek indumice at dati's soimnvhat earlier than our own era ; whilst no Buddhist monument claims to bo earlier than about 
If. C. These assertions and ojiinions luive derived great sup])ort from the fact of the primitive Hindu religion having 

* l)(‘eii pundy (Iom(‘stI(;, reiiuirlng no lordly cdilice for its observance. It is not to Ixi denied that the greatest incentives to 
archltectiin* in ancient times, vv(‘re tlio rites of religion, and respect for the moinory of the dead, and temples and tombs 
called forth the gr(‘at(?st eUbrts of the Imilder. It must follow that whoro the dead wero disposed of on the funeral 
[)yr(), an(l Iho ccuTniionials (>fi\digion observed by the d()inastic hearth, or in the courtyard of a house under the canopy of 
lieaven, or a cloth awning,|| sufllcient attention was not likely to bo directed to structures that should accommodate largo 
niimhers, or last for ag(‘s. It is ,m1so un(l(‘nialdo that the first attempt of man to build must have resulted in mud huts, or log 

cabins, n'laining idosidy the cbaracler of the cavms and excavations on the model of which they wore executed, and 

• •• 

designed, |)rinci|):illy, if not exclusivelf}’, l‘or the purpose of protection from the iiiclcmoncios of the weather, and the attacks 
of wild beasts? Then would Ibllow the era of domes*ticisni, Avheii men would build cottages 4iTid bouses, less for purposes 
of didiuKHV mon^ for (^onveni('nce, utility and comfort. Next in order, or perhaps simultan^jusly, would come sacred piles and 
^mynmiH'fFls for the dead, wliicli would b(‘gln to separate architecture as a fine art from more constructive ingenuity; and 
pn^paro the way ibr jialaces, towers and sacred edifices, temples, saiietiiaries and public buildings, structures combining the 
vastnoss, gramhair, utility, simplicity, and lieauty of |)revious stages, and gradually leading to the perfection of the art. 

But we lake l(;ave <o doulit the accuraiy of tlio comdusion that 1ms boon drawn from theso general promises. Tlio question 
at issue Ls< not one of natural .s(M|uoncn, l)ut of dates. Few will deny the order in which the architectural faculty of man 
lias evolved itself, but cousidm’able dilTorence of oiliuion may exist as to the time when any one nation attained a particular 

t 

stage in its course of pfogri'ss. It would liii foreign to the subject of this essay to discuss at length the history of architecture 
among the APyans friun the time th(*y Issued forth from the plateau of central Asia to people India, Persia, and diverse parts 
of Furopfl, but cm’taiu it is that one branch of them, tlio colonists in Groeco, attained a liighor pitch of excellence, if not in 
iimgnitude amj tljgM'cfore in majesfy, Jnit certainly in exquisite perfection of urtisfii^ beauty, oleganco and taste, than the 
*SeTiiites, jor the Turanians, ever did in anylpart of tlie world, and the argument tliorefure of the Aryans never having boon a 
Imilding race, may bo rejected as gTatuitous. till) a reciaus may have borrowed the idea of largo edifices from the Egyptians, 
qr the Felasgians, and the most successfid ImilJing trilies among them may have had some Pelasgic blood in their veins as sup- 
posed by Mr. Fm-gusson, .but as a nation they were Aryans, and, having once got (he idea, they worked it out in tlicir own 
way, indi'iiendiaitly of their teachers. 'Idio Aryans wlio came to India laid the same intolloctual capacity, and it remains yet 
to he seen how far they nillised it in the country of tlunr adoption. They liyd, it is true, no Egyptian or I^olasgic monmnents 
at hand to exelteiheir ambition, and their religious and funeral eerenionlos were not favourable to any great* efforts at architoc- 
turo; l)nt fifty woj^/iotaltogctlu'rwltlioiit sonio 'L'urainau uiodols close l»y flioia toiiiiiiato; they had some iiitorcourso with tho 
|u>(i|)lc i»f tlu' wosl: as far as E^ypt, Avho wore all frre^at huildors ; and as a tivilizwi race, living in a climate whoro the periodical 
rains rcvKh'rcd indoor litis for a portion of tho year, ovon for professed houseless hcrinits, an unavoidable isondition of existence,^ 
noodc'd houses and |)alac('s, and it is not to he supposed that they always coulcrited themselves with tlie most primitive 
dwellings* of avoshI. “ Is it at all likely,” asks Mr. Sherring, “ tliat tho Aiyauraco existed in India for between one and two 
tliotisaiid years, that flioy ertii((U('ro(l a larj’o portion of the country, that they attained to greatness and glory, and mode wonderful 


* lifcluro on Tiulyin Ap^hitt'clmv, 1). 

f Hfstory of ArcliiUrtniv, I. l?l. 

J Arolutocturo at li!'i'jai)Oor,‘y. S7. ^ 

§ Aiu’iont anil Motlia-va^ India, 1. UDG. j • • 

II U'liis was not alwajs the oaso, for we nnid in tlio Ki{? tlnla .of spaoious 
Vt'a'oilb iV’ (Wilson’s 'rranslation, 11. 32 L), and “Jialls of Kiicnriee,”*(ll. 320) 


“ mdiant halls,” (11. 39,) and doors are ordered to be thrown open for tho goda 
^ to enter (I I. 72). 

% The ChdlumdtifA Yaga of tlie Hindus and the Wosbo of the Buddhists 
owe their origin entirely to this cause. Travelling during tlic monsoon rains 
being impraetioahlc, the monks and hermits were allowed to dwell in houses, and 
there keep themselves occupied with some ceremonial or other by way of discipline. 
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progress in civilization, equalling, if not surpassing, their conteuqioraiies in other parts of Asia, and yet, that, during aildhis ^ 
time, they wore satisfied with only transitory sjunbols of gn'atuoss, and never conceived the idea of leaving behind, them 
durable monuments of their iwwer, which should hand down their naino to many generations ? They must have heard 
of the vast structures erected in Egyi)t, and of the sphmdid palaces, and stairs, and pillars, and other ediliei^j, with which tho 
Assyrian nionarchs adorned their cities. They were not lacking' in genius, or in the desire for knowlOdgo ; on tho conti’ary, 
their minds investigated tho highest subjects, and whatever was of interest to humanity in general, they regarded us of 
importance to themselves.”* 

It may Ix) said,' and very ju.stly, that no amount of li /»'ion argument can bo of avail against positive facts ; and it rt can 
bo proved that Gi'oek artists under Alexander, or under his successors, did teach the Indians tin* art ol building in stone, 
or brick, and that no stone building had existed before that time, all disputation alvuit it would thrown away. Ibit no such 
pi-oof has as yet been aiVorded. I'he discussion has been carried (m the premiss, taken tor granted, tliat no Indo-Aryans could^ 
originate stone architectui-e, and tho enquiry, therefore, has been, whence did they get the germs ol the art and, as in the minds 
of tho disputants the idea of perfection of architecture is associated with the Greeks, and as by a strange coincidence tho olde.st ' 
Indian remains hitherto discovered arc synchronous with the occupat ion of the C(junf ry to the west ol ihe Indus by tho Greeks, a 
conclusion has been arrived at very much, as we l)eliev(‘, against tnu‘ hislury. We ludd that there is no proof whatever to show 
that the Indo-Aiyans knew not stone architecture bclbro they camo in contact with the Greeks, and none, likewise, of their’ 
having Icand. the art from them. AVedo not for a moment wi.sh to question tho fact tliat no authentic, stone building 
lias been met with of an age anterior to the tinui of Asbka, but we cannot ailmit that the premiss m'Ce.s.sarily leads to tho conclu- 
sion that none existed before that period, or that tho (.ll•.•cco-lhlclrian theory alone can explain the circumstances 
of the case. Tho alesmice of remains does not focht imply the animior non-i;xisfene.e of a thing, and what is 
true in other cases is o(|naUy s.o as n'gards architecture, while tin-' disappearanc(^ of sul)stantial i»roof .^lay l)e attri- 
buted to maity causes, sodal, religi<!,us, political, and pliysieal, wliieli it is needle.ss liere to dilate upon. Moslem j’unuticisin, 
xvhich, after repeated incursions, reignoil supreme in India for six humlred ycxirs, devastating (iverything Hindu, and converting 
every available temple, or its materials, into a masjid, or a palace, or a heap of ruins, was alone sufficient to sweep away ovei'y 
thing in the way of sacred buildings. To tiike for granted, therefore, the ab.sence of rem lins as a proof of the anterior 
non-existence of buildings is to convert the negation of proof into a imsitive juoof. 

But is it a fact that there is no proof wliatever, tangible or documentary, to show that the Indiaii Aryans 
know and practised the art of building with stone long before the time of Asbka? 'I'ho very |)illars of Oiat 

sovereign, wo believe, alYord incontestable evidence to the contrary. Asbki was boiii ami broil a Hindu; he lived 

and moved amongst Hindus, and bad never been beyond the boumhny of Hindustan. Whim he chapge.l hi.s religion, ho 
only gave up one form of Indian worshii» for another. His new teachers were likewise Indians ; and few -of them 
had seen any place beyond the Indus ; for as a race they were not much given to travelling, and the, missionaric.s who 
did travel were hermits who i.ssued forth from their country to di.sseminatj) the religion of .S.Ucya, and no,. “"to bnTTg* 

homo tho arts of civilized life, and even if they did attempt it, as hennits, tiiey c.aihl elfis t viyy liUle in that way. It was 

impossible for him, therefore, to bring with bis new religion an art, which was, as is presumcMl, utterly unknown before Ins 

time, and to attain in it so high a pitcli of c.xcellenco as his pillars imVmate. 'I’ho.se pillars av) monolyths forty-tWo feet 
seven inches in length, with an average diameter of two feet seven inches; most carefully sluqied and polished, roundeil with 
great accuracy, tapering from base to top in a way which implies considerable taste in pillar-making, and surmounteil by 
sculptured capitals of much elegance and beauty. Quarrying blocks nearly four feet sipiare and forty t he’s! feet long is tho 
most arduous occupation in which the Hindus can be employed in the pnwent day, and, even umler European supc xintendence, 
they have but rarely proved cciual to it. (Au tain it is that nut a singhi block of such diimuisiims has been chiselled within 
the last fifty years in the Bengal Presidency. How is it to be supposed, that two thousand yt.'ars ago, they found tlnnnscdves 
more proficient at tho very first start, without any previous training? 'rurning, or cutting true, such iiomhuous blocks into 
round pillars was even a more arduous and difficult task ; but they acipiitted tlnanselvcis in it with eipud succe.ss. *l'hcn the 
ctirriage of such unwieldy masses to great distances (and some of the pillars were sent hundre<ls ot iiiiles away Irom the hill-ssles 
whore they had been quan'iod) and setting them u]) at diverse and very remote places, demaiuhsl an aiiioiint ol mechanical 
appliance and ingenuity' which could not have been imparted to the ]K‘<iple all at onc(‘ by sedit^jrj' teacliers. ^ Again, the pillars 
were used as mere monuments erected singly in distant |dacc^ to bear only insci'iptions,t and w('^ii;e accoi dingly called 'upon to 


• • Slicrring’s Sacred City of Uic Hindus, p. 22. 
t Mr. Ferj^unson is of opinion that the pillars wore originally erectfdl in 
front of templos, or toj>e#, but tlie Tirhut pillars, which arc still in sitiiy have no 
mound or ruin of any kind in their close proximity to hear out this supponition. 


' It liowpv^r, jHjNsililo that tfinplt'Kxmfp <yxist< «I in iljrir 

have hitp.ii siiH’f- coiHpli^ti ly ri initvpil liy tlic <»r IIm! i\Inli;iiniHatlanH ; 

hut the hionurtMHital flniraf ^r of tin* pillars is tln!n.*hy aflcctod iii* tht 
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jiccopY as a fact tliat tlioso wlio, until tlien, lived in tliatchcd luits, and could not put even rubble stone together to make their 
dwell uv‘,'*s, went a^niinst tlio natural order of things which require that houses should long precede monumental columns, ♦ to the 
lroubli‘ and expense of putting them up merely for ])urpo.se.s of display and ostentation. They presuppose an extent of knowledge 
and lu actieal ])n)ficieney in quarrying, carving, and ornanientation which cannot be acquired within the period of a single reign. 
It was, iif^ doubt, possible for As oka to obtain written instructions and descriptions, or the aid of artists from beyond the Indus, 
but it would bo too much to sup[)oso that a man, who had never seen a stone house, and was ignorant of its use, would 
scjjd to a distant country for quarri(‘rs, nuisons, and sculptors. 

Hupposing, however, for tin* sake of argument, that he did send fjr, or somehow get, the aid of foreign artists, he could ob- 
tain it from ou(‘ of lour nations, Greeks, IVrsians, Assyrians, or Egyptians. Now, of the Greeks in connexion with India, 
autheniic history for our puijiosc' luue begins with the Invasion of Alexander ; but there is nothing to show that Alexander liimself 
did much in tlui way (jf arrliitecturo on this side of the Indus, besides erecting a few altars, and building two cities, one to the me- 
mory ofliis fa vourite h(>rse lhic(‘plialus, and thcother tothatof his pet dogPeritas, and History is silent as to the nature of those 
" cities, and the nationality of their architects; Mrs. Manning says, he left behind him Greek and foreign artists,” but wo know 
not on wliat autliorily this statenuuit has be(?ii made. J.<ooking fo the recent British expedition to Abyssinia no one would assume 
that lie iiivad(.‘d India with any large numlxu’ (jf architects and workmen, to leave some of them behind in the country to lay the 
foundation of Indian arcliiiecture. TUa total period of his sojourn in India extendiHl to only a few months, the greater part of which 
was devoted to marching from place to place, Ids stay at any one s|)ot not exceeding a few days, and that under circumstances 
of military pomp and iiiray which could not possilily ufford any opportunity to the conservative Hindus to see and appreciate 
enough of GreciuVi civilizutioii to imitato it. Of his Indian dominion Calauus, the gymnosophist, presented to liim an 
raccllciit iina;fo. “Ho laid,” says Vlutaicli, “ a dry and Mlnivollcd liide boforo liiin, and first trod upon the edges of it. 
'rids lie did idl round ; and as lie (roil on one sldo, "it started up on the other ; at last, ho fixed his foot on the middle, 
aifd flam jt lay still. By this emblem be showed liim, that he should fix his ixxsIdenco,aind plant his principal force, in tho 
Mieiirt Jiis enqiire, und not waiidca’ to llii‘ (‘\iremities/'f His Grecian successors in India were neither of sufficient im- 
pbrtaiKJO, nor did iluy hold any part of the country sufficiently loqg, to be tlio leaders of taste and fashion to such a 
pol(‘iitato as As'oka. They had then occupied onl y for a short time an (ulgo of the dry leather, the border land of the North West, 
and for all practicul purposes do not apiieur to have (exercised nuudi influonce on Indian civilized life. To judge of the past from 
the jireseut, lot us take the English nation in India. It has held India for a longer period than the Greeks did Jiactria from the 
time of Alexundcr to that of As'oka,, but yet it has juiiduced no appreciulde effe(‘t on the arclutocturo of its neighbours. The 
Bliiitaiiese and the Sikimites luiv(‘ not yet borrowed a single English moulding. The Nepalese, under the administration of Sir 
dung Buluiduiy are not^a whit liehiiid-limid of As'oka and his people ; Sir Jung went to Europe, which As'oka never did ; still 
there is no change perceptible in Nepub'se architecture indicative of a Euro[)eiin amalgamation. The Kashmiris and the Afghans 
have proved eguaUy (;ons(*rvativ(', aiql so liavi' tlio Burmese. But to turn from their neighbours to the i)eople of Hindustan : 

•se liavi'^ bad intimate intercourse with lMirf*j)eaiis now for over three hundred years, and enjoyed the blessings of English rule 
« 

for over a century, and yet tlu^y have not produced a single temple built in the Saxon, or any other European style. Thus the 
(‘onclusion wo are called upon to accept is tluU what has not been accomplisluM by the intimate intoreourse of three centuries, 
and the al»s()lute s()vereig«ty of u c('ntury, in tliese days of railways, and electric telegraphs, and mass education, was effected by 
tin* Oret'ks two tlioiisuiid years ago .simply by living a.sdi.starit neighbours for eigdity yeans or ho. l)oubtle.s.s private speculators, 
emniiig in searidi of work, eould afford a supply of arcliiteets to As'oka even when bo would not send for any; but no more 
would arcliiteets lyid inasons go to a plaee for work when' .stone and brick houses were unknown, and therefore not in demand, 
than Ito.sa Uoiihoinjijr liaiuhseer think of ojieniiig a studio in the capital of Hahomev. 

‘ Admitting', however, that As'okaJ did somehow get a few master woikuien from Greece, or from the Bactrian Greeks, we 
would ask, would not such people, in the total aksence of an indigenous style, reproduce the forms they were most familiar 
with ? Tliere ean be only one answer to such a (piestion ; but the ])illars shew tiiat they are perfectly independent of Greek 

art of the'di'd, 4th, aiul tlio.'ith centuries, B, We find in them nothing of the Doric, Ionic, or Corinthian columns nothing 

to K'call to mind the genius -.if the groat masters of architecture und sculpture. Their proportion, tlieir bases, and their ornamen- 
tation are all dilferent, and characteristic of an original style, and a stylo which must have taken centuries before it was 
brought to tlio state of perfection in whiidi wo find it in tlie time of As'oka. 


* Cronileolis, aftid stone tfiroles, and oJh(‘r niegalithic romain,*^ are porbapfi* 
exceptions, but they canntK fairly be included under the bead ‘.of fircliiteetural 
Ktoik’itneiits. They were never fttrmod of dressed stones. „ » 

I lian'j;bome's Pbdareh,’ Ed. Loudon 1828, p. 491. t 


t As'oka is said to have built 84,000 stupas in different parts of India. 
This is no doubt an exaggeration, but there can be no question that he erect- 
ed a great many, for a good number of them were in existence in the time of 
Fa Ilian and Hioutn Thsang from 7 to 9 centuries after his time. 
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The last argument applies ecjually to the Egyptians. The characteristics of Iiulian architecture of the first throe centijrios 
before the Christian era as preserved in the pillars of As oka, tlie caves of Kliandaglii and llehar, and tho^J^is-ro- 
liefs of Sanchi, bear no evidence whatever ot their being of Egyptian origin. The pilasters, doorways, cornices, brackets, 
and mouldings of the time were totally different, and cannot by any stretch of imagination be approximated to the laud 
of the Hiaraohs. Professor W. II. Hoskings, the author of the article on architecture in the EUciictopiVilia BrUannka^ 

* is of ojxnion that in its leading forms and more obvious features, Ilincbi anhitectiire stroiigly reseuibles Egyptian, and 
may bo considered as of the same family with it.’’ (111. p. IJM). Hut the authority of Mr. Fergusson on this subject 

is of far greater importance, and it is decfidedly agJiinst the suj)po.sillou. No one, wlio has simui drawings of aAcient 
Indian buildings, and has placed them beside the magnificent illustrations of the Dmription (k CEpppte will for a moment 
entertain the smallest suspicion on the sulijcct.* 

The same may be said of Assyria and Persia, but with some reservations. The conical battlements of Assyrian towers 

■ 

are reproduced in a few of the bas-reliefs of Sainhi, and the triple-step battlements of the palaces of Assyria occur in sonto 

bas-reliefs of Khandagiri and ISaiiclii; on several towers at the latter place a fourth • 
step is added to the battUauents as shown on the margin ; but both these features 
are so simple that they cannot bo takiai as worth any thing as tests. Two ashlers put 
slanting towanls each other, produce a triangular tigiin', and throe ashlers of dilToront* 
sizes put one upon another, produce the other; and children, idaylng with Gorman toy 

bricks, jiroduce them without any gnvat ctlbrt of tlie luveiitivo faculty. This remark 

% 

would apply to the chevron and the cross-lim'd check mouldings, (Figs! and 4) ; as also 
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FigH. 1-2. Towers from Siinchi. 

to the beading round the necks of As'okas [)illars, for no oriiumont suggests itself more ^readily than a baml\)f beads round 







Fij?. 3. Check moiikliiig from Assyria, FI^?. 4. Chevron mouldin^r from Fig 5. Interlacing circular niouMing from Assyrin. Fig. (3. Patera from Assyria, 

the neck. The interlacing circular ineuldiiif'' ohscrvahlo in ^\ssyi-ian arch itocturo (Fig, ;>) occiirH rcpcatctlly on the toinplo 
of Bhuvanos'vara, hut the nature of Iho ornani(!nt is not such as to warrant any conclusion as to its origin. A wavy lino is a 
figure which results almost instinctively when a pencil is at play in the hand of a boy, and another to interlace it i:giiuir{\s*l)ut veay 
little exertion of the imagination. Some of the pat(;ras also aic similar (Fig\ 0) ; hut the siniilhiido is such as must icsult lroti> the 
attempt of any prftnitivo nation to delineate flow(u s by ranging four (»r more petals n aiml a central dot. Certain it is that all tht'so 
patterns may ho seen A'cry neatly carved on the hafts of liatclu'ts .from I'olynesia where Assyiian art inlliionee could not 
have Iweu other than nil Tho drooping fidi.ations of tlio capitals aro more complicated ; mid (hey certainly belong in 
common both to tho As'oka and Assyrian pillars. To an Indian they appear very IHm tbe pendant (il;rine«ts of tlie lotus 
after tho petals have been removed from the receptacle, or the reverted pet afs of a lotas bad; liains wliieli aro i>ccaliarly 
ornamental and bcautifal, and which have been employed in Iialia as ornaiaents in a variety of ways, and in dilVerent places. It 
wouldnot 1)0 safe, therefore, to take them as conelnsivc. d'lic so-called fioney-SBeklo and lotus ornunaait, which is coniinim 
both to the As'oka pillars and Assyria, might not at first sight ap[>ear to he so readily disposed oil’. ' With (lie peoplp of this 

country the upright buds may well pass for s|»ikcnards, or (lowers of (ho tmnieric, or (be spatlies of the Ntlakantlia, a 
beautiful deep purple flowering plant of tho zingib(«' tribe quite connnon in India, and (be open petabsl (lower with buds the 
Muchakunda (Pkmpermim acerifuUumJ ; the uprights are as unlike lotus buds or half blown liowers as tboy well ean be, and 
tho intennt diato buds Avith four dots not at all like Iioney-, suckle buds : we take (lie open petals to be l)nncli.,f pf shmder leaves 
tied together. But whatever they be, they are so peculiar that an Iniitatiou ou (ho one side or (lie utlior may be readily assumed* 
and if this bo as-sumed tho whole capital, and OA'eu the liattlenients and the mouldings, might Ite taken to he Assyrian, thou<di 
logically wo. cannot admit that tho cumulative effect of a number of individually weak and scarcely tenable arguments, is 
conclusive by any means ; tho imposing chain of circumstuntial evidence, which in scnisutlonal novels plays so exciting a part, 
invariably breaks down under tho first stroke of the hammer of truth. But oven admitting to the full extcait tluui- (brc(>, the snni- 
litudesdonotby auymcans suffice to settle tho date of Indian stone architecture— much less to affiliate ittotlin^ieciansofBactria. 
The relation of tho Indo-Aryaus with Assyrians, dates from u muc.h earlier epoch than B. C.'BoO, and.it is. possible, though 

in the absence of proof not very probable, that tho two nations did l>orrr)w from each dthtw many elements and rp- 

— — — : 

♦ The Satgarbha caves of Das'aratha have doors with Hloping sides in tho j ' India* 

Egyptian stylo, but they are quite exceptional, and their counterparts have 
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quironiciits of civilization ; but no deductions about tlio ago of Indian arcbitecturo from the similitude of particular ornaments 
* fiun bo Ycasonablc or safe. Of course, if it could bo established beyond a doubt that the Indo-Aryans had no stone architecture 
of tluTr own down to a particular period, and that that period was later than the time when they came in contact with the 
Assyrians, it could bo argued that tluy had taken the art from the latter ; but in such a case it would be natural to expect 
that (lie <!arly Indian stylo shouM Ijoar a close rosomblance to the Assyrian. It is to bo regretted that sufficient materials are not 
at hand for a thorough comparison of the stylos of the two nations; but from what we have, it is clear that one of them is not a 
coj)y of the other. Most of the doors of Assyrian palaces and of some of their fortresses were rounded on the top ; but none 
W(!ro so in India. Indian ui)por roofs wore mostly slanting, or curvilinear ; those of Assyria flat. ' The cornices of the two were 
alike, and supi)orted (in corbels ; but tlioir stylos were entirely dilforent. The pilasters and pillars as seen at Khandagiri and 
in the Sanchi bas-reliefs, are, likewise, dllh'ront from anything of the kind figured by Layard, Botta, or Fergusson. The 
verandas and balconies shown in Indian bas-rolicts have not their counterparts in Assyria ; and the pointed horse-shoe 
pediments which formerly surmounted Indian buildings, and were so peculiarly characteristic, ore absent in Assyrian and Per- 
sian buildings. To make tins clear avo place on the margin the figure of an Indian stronghold taken from the Sknchi bas-reliefs,* 
(Fig. 8), beside one from Layard’s Nineveh, f (Fig. 7) and a glance at them Avill, wo believe, demonstrate that theirstylesaroin- 
dependcjit bf each other ; utany rate theirro.somblanccs, whatever they are, are byno moans such as to warrant the deduction 
ofonc of them being in any way related to tlie other. T’lates y.*), 30, 31, 33, 34, 35 and 38, of the “ Tree and Serpent Worship,” 

also offer vciy remarkable specimens of Indian buildings for comparison with 
the palaces of Khonsabad, Ko}’unjik, and Persepolis, as delineated in Layard’s 
illustrations of Nineveh buil'dings, and Mr. Fergusson’s woodcuts of ancient 
Persian palaces. The flying arch shown in the front of the Khorsabad Palace,^ 
may bo compared, and indeed bears a closo rcpnblance, to similar mombcr.s 
of mediaiVal Jain temples, but wo sedreely think tlmt, on the strength of 
the similitude, any body would ventm-e to draw a definite conclusion regarding 
the genesis of Indian architecture. Nothing of this flying arch is noticeable 
in Indian buildings of the time of As oka, and of his successoif for two 
denturies. Under any circum.stanco tho resemblances are by 
no means so close ns to justify the supposition that the Indian 
specimens arc the handi-works of truns-Indian architects en- 
tirely unaffected by other and indigenous .influence ; for it 
would be absurd to suppose that the Assyrians in India erected 
edifices altogether after wooden models, while in their own 
countiy the public buildings were, to a largo extent, of stone. 
If it be assumed that tho architects were natives, wdio had 
Icamt tho i)rinciplos of their art chiefly from Assyria, or 
Persia, or from a common source, it would bo equally strange 
that they should have perpetuated tho construction of wooden 
models in India for centuries after they had seen better and 
Fig. 8. Stronghold from Sauehi, urtisti^ designs with their tutors. 

A careW .UD.Ty of llu* Cid« loniI« «. to Iho moviloUo concteion that qnnrricr*, mason*, and «culi>lor» ciWod in tto conn- 
try long Mton, ftMtorio,!* Ii™l by tho loaruod author of tho •< I fotory of Archilooturo,” and by Mr*. Manning ro-vcllvoly, and 
that them likowim raided done and In irk edilirra of *.mc kind or other, and which, to judgo iron, ozialmg ronmina, worn unlike 
any Grook, F,Ry,,linn or Ausyrian huildin- that wo am aoquainird with. For ought wo know tl.oro nmylmvobeonn tin.«wl,on 
the India™ ro,.i,d fro... tho A*«yrian», hut it wa. at .uoh a ron.oto l^riod in hiatoiy that notidng proci* oan ho na^ about it 
Nor - arc dMinnoiitary ovidonce* wanting to anpport thU oonolunion. In tho Grammar ol I'anim, winch waa com- 
po«d, arcomling to Dr. Gnldatackor, holwcon tho 9tl, and tl,o llth oonlnrio. boforo Chri.t,§ wo find tho d^rahon. 
given of .nol. wonU .u, Muia (b,doka), dan-Mh (piUara), (Kulptora), affnW (huildinga), &0., and Ihoy oan- 

not but imply thoioxidcnco of Vrick and atono huildhig. at tho time and for aoroo t.mo prevoaaly. 


Fig. 7. Fort from Assyria. 



* Tree and Sexpont Wiysliip, Plato XXXVIII. 

t Lnyard’s Ninoveli, plate ()6. * 

% Jlistory of Architecture, I. 155, woodcut GO. 


jircHitoctural 


§ Professor Max MiiUer brings down the age of the grammar to the 6th 
century B. C., which of itself is at least three centuries anterior to tho limit 
fixed hy Mr. Fergusson for the origin of Indian architecture. 
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The ages of the Rdnidyana and the Mahdbli^ta have not yet been satisfactorily settled ; but it is' admitted on almoct all 
hands, that tliose works existed long before the reign of As'oka, verj' probably from Wore the date of Buddha himself, and they' 
abound in descriptions of temples, two-storied buildings, balconies, porticos, triumphal arches, enclosing walls, flights of stone 
masonry stops in tanks, and a variety of other structures all indicative of a flourishing architecture in the country. 
The groat concourse of crowned heads which assembled at Indraprastha, on the occasion of Ymlhisthini’s royal feast, the 
Rdjasuya, needed a groat number of houses for its accomodation, and the poet thus describes the lodgings assigned to the 
guests : “ 0 king, those and many other princes of the middle country (central India came to the great ceremonial, Ihijasuya, 
of the sons of Papd*!* 1^7 o>^cr of the virtuous monarch, to them were assigned dwellings vo|)lelo with refreshments of 
every kind, and having by them charming lakes, and ranges of ornamental plants. The son of Dharma welcomed them 
in duo form. 'Aftor the reception, the princes repaired to the several In)use8 assigned for their accomodation. Tho.so houses 
wore lofty as the peaks of the Kaihis'a mountain, most charming in api)earance, and jjroviihnl with excellent furniture. They 
were surrounded on all sides by well-built high walls of a white colour. The Avimlows were protected by golden lattices,' 
and do(!oratod with a profusion of jowollery. The stairs were easy of ascent ; the rooms were furnislied with commodious 
{lit. large) seats, and clothing, and garlands ; and the whole was redolent with the perfume of the finest agallochum. The 
houses were white as the goose, bright as the moon, and looked most picturos(pio oven from a distance o’f four miles. They 
were free from obstructions, provided with doors of uniform height, but of various (piality, and inlaid with numerous metal 
ornaments, oven as the peak of the Hiuullaya. The princes were refreshed by the very sight of those mansions.”* 

In the story of Nala allusion is made to a lofty balcony from which men were scon from a great distance ; and in the Ril- 
rndyana, the mischievous harridan, Manthani, lOoks out from an upper window of the palace to notice the r('joi(’ings of the 
people in the street on the nomination ot Riima to the Vice-kingship of Kosala. The description of tlui nuilropoiis of AyodhyA 
is even more remarkable, and may be noticed us containing unmistakable. proofs of the existence of stone, or brick, houses in 
Aryan India, (jrt the tinro.wheir that work was composed. It occurs in tiro 5th canto of the first book from whicli the follow^iitfl 
extract is taken. “ On the banks of tire Sarayu there was a great country named Kosala : it was happy and pro^|)crousj 
and alroundcd in cattle, grain, and riches. In that country w.as the renowned city of Ayodhya, which had been of yoro 
•birilt by Manu, the lord of mankind. That great amr magnificent city was twidve yojanas in length, and three in breadth, 
Sind included nine sub-divisions. Its principal gates, placed at [iropor intervals, wore largo and lofty, and its tlroroughfirrcs 
broad ; it was embellished with numerous highways, the du.st on which was always allayed with showers of water. Apd there 
wore crowds of merchants, and a })rofusi<jn of jewels ; as also many large mansions, fortified iilaces {durga)^ and ideasant gardens. 
It was surrounded by a deep and unassailable moat, and contained an immensity of arms of various kinds. Its arched gateway 
{toraria) was provided with doors, and always guarded by numerous bodies of archers. 'I'lio noblo king, Das'nratha, who 
advanced the prosperity of the country, protected that city as his own, oven as Indra protects his capital. The high roads 
of the city were provided with strong gateways, and its m.arket-places were well arranged and n'gularly dis|K)aod. 
There were in it lots of instriimentH, and arms, and numerous works of art. ^lu'ro W(*n3 arms which (lould kill irhniidnfrl 
persons at a time Udtaghni conticido, a primitive mittraillcuse, j^^onorally supposed* to have bo(‘n a kind of rocket,) and mifrlity 
clubs mounted with iron blades, and flags woro flying over its triumplud gateways. Thcro wore also horses, and elephants, 
and war-chariots, and conveyances of various kinds. Ambassadors and travellers paced its streets,^ the Hidi.‘s of which wovo 
embellished by the wares of merchants and traders. The temples {devdyaluna) in this city were as rosjihindent as tho sky. 
Its assembly-halls, gardens, and alms-houses {prapd^ liL whore water is distributed gratis) were most elegant; and evcly- 

whero were an'anged extensive buildings crowded with men and women, with learned men, and seniors wise as the Devas. 

* 

The houses were as mines of gems, and tho abodes of tlic godd(!.s.s of fortune. Tho steeples of tho hou.scs Wore as nwiplondont 
as tho ci’cst-s of mountains, and bore hundreds ot pavilions, like the cclc.stial j)alaco of tho chief among tho Devas. Tho rooms 
wore full of riches and com, exquisitely gilt and decorated, and seemed as charming as pictures ; and they were so arranged 
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.Mnliabliarata, it. II. C. 34, Ati. Soc.; Kdition I. p. 354. 



^ tluit-maen could \ms liom one room to anotljcr without porcoivinf^ any inequality (In the floor), while the dulcet sound of enchant- 
*ii)g ttiusic jjrocccdiiig from (he mridaruja^ and the flute, and the ?.vW, filled every place/’^ 

Tlie words loram ‘^arched gateways,” harmya “masonry houses,” drrdyatoia “ temples,” mlhd “assembly hall,” 
pnhath^i “ |>nla(*o.%” a'ikhara “ steeples,” and vimaua^ “ pav ilions” in the above extract are noteworthy. None of them 
can consistently be Aj)pli(;d to huts and thatched houses, for which tlic poet invariably uses different words. Prurient 
fancy may extol and (ixaggerate, but it n(i\ er suflices to create names of material objects which the fanciful have never 
seen or heard of;— a |{uskin may amiiscj himself and his readers by building an imaginary palace in the aii* for the habita- 
tion \)f an imaginary (|ueeu of the air,J Imt his idc^as are always of the earth, earthy, taken from material objects with which 
ho is familiar. Mr. Wli(‘eler has given a translation of this passage in his History of India, but, like the version of tho 
Mahahabharata above noticed, it is corrupt and (luito unreliable. Commenting on it, ho says, “His (the Mahar&jd’s) 
^ palace was magnliuumt and n'splendeiit, but in describing the walls, tho Brahminical bard has Indulged in a simile 
Vliich luinislies a gllmps(.‘ of the reality. They were so tall that the birds could not fly over them, and so strong that 
' no beast could lorce its way througli them. From tliis, it is evident that the walls could not have been made of brick 
or stone; for in that case the attem[)t of a beast to force his way through them, would never have entered tho mind of the 
bard. In all possibility, tlio palace was surrounded liy a hedge, which was sufficiently strong to keep out wild beasts, or stray 
cattle. § L iifortmuit(‘Iy for this comimuitary, tho text is entirely imaginary, AVo have examined five different editions of 
the Uamfiyana, including th(»se ot (lorresio, and Carey, and eight MSS., but we have nowhere met with any passage 
that would give tlui idea ot a tall wall, Avliicth the birds ot the air could not liy over, or the beasts of tho field could not force 
through. “ Bees Hying away Irom white lotuses, like brides from their husbands,” “ ducks and goose swimming in tanks,” 
“ brilliant kingfishers,” “plantain t ryes rouiul tho tanks bonding Avdth the Aveight of the fruit, like reverential pupils bowing 
at the feet oi their prece[)ioi*s,” and other objects prominently noticed by Mr. Wheeler, have likewise no place in the original; 
aucf it is unnecessary, theretoro, to rehito tho dodiK^fioiis that have been drawn from them. PiNibably the whole of the 
^ Ifistorlaw’s extracts are taken from the l.{engaU version of Kfrlivasa written about three hundred years ago, and utterly unworthy 
6f criti(!al nolice. Adv(*rting to treasures, ho says, “the treasures, which probably eoiitaiued tho land revenue of rice and 
other grains, Avon? |)la(‘('d for security Avithiu tho enclosure,” apparently disbelieving the possibility of any metallic Avealth. ' 
1 ho Avord in the original however, leaves no option in tlio matter, and seeing that in tho time of tho Kig Veda 

freqiuuitt mention Avas made ot pieces ol gold ot a tixe<l wenght and specific name, nishlca^\\ Avhich were reckoned by hundreds, 
and pn^sented to Bralmums and beggars on festive and other occasions ; that tho nuptial present made to Sita, included 
“ a whole nuxisure of gold ])iwes and a vast (piantity of the same precious metal in ingots ;” that “ DasWatha gave a full 
a}juta (ten thousand j)ieces) ot gold, and a (luaiitity of uiiAvrought gold to the value of an ; and that descriptions 


This apjH'ju’s in Mr. Wlnrlrr’s History of India, (Vol. 1, \h 105), 

in n vory didinvjit ;Jarl), quito nnllko what' wo incot with in tho oris^inal. 
• (. _ « 

Tho word avamtha “ ii houso,” is nanlcrod l»y “ a j)avirn^Ji,” wliich convoys Un; 
i<l(!a of a tent, or a toni|iorary strncliii'c, and inakos the wliolc dosorijd.ion 
inconsistent, and at times ahstinl. Fn fact his cxlracis arc ‘'oncrally taken 
/rom corr\a)t translations, and arc not at all reliahlo. For,}mrposes*of critical 
cn([\iii^' tlu‘y uro utterly worthless. Yule rroeeedinj^s, Asiatic Society Benj^al, 
for 1808, |,. It. 
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Jifiinayaoa, 13. 1. C. V, 

t Tho Qaoeu of the Air, l)y John Kuskii^, 1869. 

§ Tho History of Ituiia, II. 8. 

II I, Kaksliivat. “ unhesitatingly, accepted a hundred nishkas, a hundred 
vigorous steeds, and a hundred bulla.” Wilson’s Kig Voda, II. 17. Again, ‘‘ May 
he (tho llaja) Ix) rich in kino, in gold, in horses.” According to Manu, a 
nishka was a weight of gold equal to four suvariiaa (VII. 13 1). In the Amara- 
koaha, it is put down at 108 suvaruas. That it was a cuiTency, if not coined 
money, admits of no doubt. In the Pcriplus, goods are said to have been 
exchanged for tho native money, iyromov vo/xur/xa, and the Hindu gold coinage 
is termed koAti?. Y 6ska, in his Nirukta (p. 13), quotes from tho Vedas, eighteen 
different words, which convey tho abstract idea of wealth, without naming 
i grain, or cattle, or any other specific object. 
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aro given of proKSonts ol from ten to twenty croros^ it wouKl l)o a jiervorsiou of trutli to aj^sort tlnit in the of Diisjaratluj , 

there was no more convenient form of wealth accessible to Indian princes tlian corn, ami that their treasuries wore nv^thing 
better than granaries. It is scarcely likely that all those proceeded from the imagination of poets, and had jio substratum 
whatever of truth, * • 

At a nmcli earlier ago, Yiiska, in his Mirukta (p. 18), qnotcii twenty- two .liflerent words from tho Veilas, as the synonyms 
for houses, imduding several words \vhi(;h can lie used for masonry liouses tmly. 

At a still earlier ago the authors of the l\ig ^^Mla hymns nijpear not to hav(' lu*en ignorant of stone forts, walled cities, ^stono 
liouses, carved stones, and brick odilices. Cities as distinct from villages (\jnhm), were wih known, and chii'fs have been 

described as owning a bundled cities.f Agni is invokinl in one jdace to bo a means of ‘‘ protect i<m for the posterity of his worshi])- 
pers like unto the vast, spacious iron-walled cities of the Asuras.‘':|: In so\ i*ial otlu'r places he Is calKal “ tlu^ destniyer of cities.^* 
Indra is likewise ‘‘ a destieyer of cities/'^ He is said to have ‘‘ quickly demolished the strongholds and smani-walh'd cities of Srukta- • 
and other Asuras.”|| He overthrew ninety and nine cities of some Dasyn, and occupied th(» hundredth as a- place of ahode,’’ In 
one place he has ascribed to him the credit of deinolishiug a hundred cities of stone fur thc^pious Divodusa.'-^l Elsewhere ho 
demolished 90 (utics for the same person/^^ and again *‘99 citIos.''f He destroyed the “ |)en'nnial citievs'’ of tln^ Asiiras, and 
‘‘ humiliated their defenders J lie “ Iiunihlod the peojde, suing for juirdon, and d(‘stroved tlu'ir seven new cities, as alstj ‘‘ tho 
hostile and undivine cities of tlic Asuras,” and broke down their “ artilicial defenct's/'jl Again la' possossinl ** all tin* cij ies of tho 
Asurus as a hushand his wives.-'^l Sarasvati is d(‘scrl1)ed ‘‘ as linn as a city inad(‘ of iron. Mitra and Vanma are invoked to 
gi*ant an unassailable dwelling that may be^ a secure slu‘ltor.’'f Iron cities are also mentioni'd in si^vend other phu?es,J 
figuratively’', no doubt, to exiiress great strength, but not without couvi'ving an idea of^thi^ writia-'s knowletlg^i of soiiu^lhing 
more substantial than wattle and mud. In the first ^finuialu (Siikta CXI I. 7) AtiH is deserilM'd to have been ‘* thrown 
into a machine room with m hundr^'d doors Avlu're ho was roasted."§ Vasishiha, in a liyoiin to Earyanya, longs to 
have ‘‘a tlu’cc-storied dwelling” ^tridhdta SaranatnJ.W Dr. Muir notices tho imaition of cities which had a Immlrcd (Muio- 
surcs or fortifications fsatahhuJIJ^ and is of opinion that, “although tla^y' are alluded to as ligarative expression^* *>f tlw •. 
means of protection afforded by tho gods, they no cl)ubt suggest the idea of forts, consisting appanmtiy of a series of 
concentric walls, as actually existing in tho country at the tiine."^| In the second Mandala, soNU’n'igns anMlescribed “who, 
exercising no oppression, sit down in tliis substantial and eh*gant hall built with a thousand columns,”* and dwellings 
with such halls aro said to bo “vast, coinproli(‘nsiv(> and thousand-doored. ’’f ( 'Oinnient ing on these passages, t)r. Muir 
justly observes that ^Mheso aro l)ut exaggerated descriptions of a. royal rc'siih'nce, such as the points had seen.”:}: Pillars, 
spacious doors, and windows, though frecpiently'' mentiomsl, are not di*eislvo intimations of the (‘xisitmeu of imisonry buihlings; 
but bricks could not possibly have originatc'd unless required for such struetares ; for it wonhl be absurd to suppose that hrioks 
wore known and made, and ya\t tln*y won? never used in tho constrncth>n of liousi's. ( loinnuMiling on tin? statu of (’ivilizatioa 
among tho Hindus at the Vcdic period, as a])paront in tla? third volume of his traiisIj>tion of the Itig Vodii Hailhitii, tho 
lato Professor Wilson remarked ; — 

“ Cities aro repeatedly mentioned, and although, as tin? objo(*ts of Ijidra's liostility’^, they may^ bo considorod as cities in 
the clouds, the residences of the Asuras^ yet tho notion of such exaggeration^ of any class of beings (?ould alom? have l) 0 (?ii 
suggested by actual obsorvatiun.s, and the idea of cities in heaven could have Ix'cm di?riyod only from* ‘familiarity with, similar 
assemblages upon earth ; but, as above intimated, it is [injbalde that by Asuras w(? are to undm-stand, at least oecasionally, 
tho anti-vaidik peoydo of India, and tluurs wen? thb citic'S d(‘stroy'e<l. It is also t() be ol)serv(‘d, that the eifh?s are (I(?stroyaxl 
on behalf or in defence of mortal princes, who (M)uld scarcely have beleagiu*red cel(‘stial towns, ovimi with Imlra’s assistance. 
Indeed, in cue instance (p. 173), It is said that, having dcistroyed ninety mid nine out <>(’th(>Imu(li-ed cities of fl^j Hamhara, 

Iiidx-a left the hundredth liabltahlc for his protege Divodasa, a terrestrial monarch, to whom a metropolis in tho lirmanent 
would have been of quostionablo advaiitag(\ 
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' , ‘ Tliat tlio of tliosc days (•onsistcd, to n groat oxtinit, of imul and mat hovels is very possible : they do so still. 

Bonwes, A^oa, Delin', evcai (’idcutta, present numcnnis eonstructioiis of the very humblest class ; but that they consisted of 
those exc.lusivcU-, is contradictod In sciveral places. In one ])assage (p. 180) the cities of Sambara that have been oveMumed, 
ar(i said to have e'ons'i,sted of stone; in another (p. 470) the same* cities are indicated by the appellative dchyah, the plastered, 
iiitimatin"- the use of lime, mortar or stucco; in another wo have specified a structure with a thousand columns, which, 
wlu'tliei' a pala«;e <»r a temple, must liav(! been something very dilferent from a cottage; and agjiin, (p. 288) supplication 
is put up hu’ a laig(! haliltatioii which could not be intended for a hut : cities with buildings of some pretence must obviously 
have been no rarities to the authors of the hymns of the Rig Veda.”* 

'Po controvert tliesi; documentar)- proofs and arguments, the oidy fact of any moment that has yet been advanced is that 
Indian stone aichitecturi! In the first and second cent>iries before Christ .shows evident signs of a transition from wood to stone, 
vvlnch (iould not have been the cas(! had It (sxisted and llourishod from many centuries before it. It may at once bo conceded 
that the eaves of Rehar and of the West(;rn Ghats bear indications of their having been formed after wooden models. 
The same is how(!ver, not the* case with the excavations In Orl.ssa. Were it otherwise, still the fact would not, we con- 
tend, neee/saiily imply that those eavc-s Imllcate the first stage of transition from wood to stone. It is not to be denied 
that mas<.nry houses must have followed huts and woodmi strueturi's, and the peculiarities of the latter must ncce.ssarily, 
tluucforc', be tracealde in the foinu'r ; but those peculiarities do not, by themselves, suflice to indicate the exact ago when tlio 
transition from wood to stone first took jilacir. There is a si»Iiit of conservatism, a mannerism, or a surnval of custom, 
in architectural ornamentation so strong that It preserves intact forms long after the ]a]).se of the exigencies which first 
lead to their production. Mini\' pei-uliarities in Huropean architectun^, even of this century, such as the Grecian triglyphs 
and mutules, avoweilly the counterparts of wooden models, may be ascribed to this cause ; and in India such indications 
may be met with without numlier both In Hindu and In Muhammadan edifices of the last two amturics. In the fort at 
A<>ra mily lie seen, by the sides of the marble hall of the Dewan Khas, two small pavilions of white marble ndth cund- 
' Rnear roofs Ibrnied entirely after the model of thatched huts, d’lay are repeated in the palace of ShMi Johan at Delhi, 
and likewi.so at Futtehpur Sikri and other Miduimmadan cities. Slightly modified they may bo seen also on tlio palace 
at Rharatpur, and on ollu'r Hindu l.uildings. Until the end of the last century, a common fonn of temple for Ki'df in 
Remnil was a (luadrangular ol.long room with two sloping curvilinear roofs, with gable ends in exact imitation of tho 
C(;mL»m^U kind of hut known in the country. One of the kind still exists in Cahaitta, close by the Nubaratna in Sobhaba/ir, 
and Avo have seen several at tthandeinagar and elscnHicu-e. Such structures Ijear tho .sanio name, bmgld^ which is given to tho 
huts of which they are counterparts, and in their details leave out nothiiig which can bo en.sily imitated hi brick, or .stucco. 
Few however, we faiffy, would venture t-. ai.peal to them as evidences of a rcMaait transition froniAvood to brick in Agra, Delhi, 

or Rengal. 

l\v. Fergtisshn is startled to fmd ivt Ri.hn»>H ‘^ftcen centuries after tho Christian era, “ a voenmneo to the same 

jn'inciplo!' The balconies with their hoods, ahd the brackets which support these, are the principal omaments in tho four fime* 
of this little monument” (MM. MinlJ, “ yet every iiart ..f their eonstriuHon, every detail of their ornament, is evidently 
copied from a, wooden original. We (ind the Same balconies used at the iiresent day ; and in any city between Renarc.s, and 
Roorhanpur similar objeefs might lie found with almo.st identical details, but always constructed in wood. From the remaim 
of Hiiulu temjdes we know that stone arehitedure did exist in the Deccan for centuries before Reejapoor was fo.nded.”t To 
account for this gnomaly the learned author continm-s : “ It is clear, houmver, that the Mosllms could have had. very little 

(.xperlence in Imfldiug in stone when this work was undertaken, and as little knowledge of their own .stylo a.s then practised 
at A.na ami Delhi.* They must also have been mduated by a wonderfii! aversion to anything savouring of Hinduism, when 
^theyVesigniala^.uIhling so original as t1^ so manifestly unlike anything to Im found i.i tho country in which 

they had'settled.”t Rearing in mind, however, that the Moslim iM.pulation of tho south was formed of a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of fom'gners, Ralhans, Moghuls, Abyssinians, and others, tho bulk proceeding from tho .lorth; that everyAvlioi-o these men 
adapted Himlu binldings and temples to servo as mosques ; and- that the founder of tho Rahminy dyna.sty, Allauddin Ilussan, 
(1847 A D.,) was a native of Delhi xvho expelled tho Emperor Muhammad Tughlak from Dowlatabad whore he had 
tramsferred the cin-Ital of the Vathau empire, it is difficult to believe they wore so perfectly iguoratd of stone architecture as 
to be under tlu; nbet'sgUy of e/-4)ying from wood, and .still more difficult to 8uppo.so that those who built tho largest dome op 
ol’tb between HMO and, ItWO A. 1)., larger even than that of St. Peter at Rome, had, throe reigns anteriorly, between 1-550 

ami 1557, so 'little expevionce ia building in stone) as to copy fnmi wood, and that at a time when the interco^so between 


♦ WiUous Kig Veda, III. p. XI V. 


I Architecture at Boojapoor, p. 87. 


J Loc. cit, 
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tlio north and the soutli, was perfectly uninterrupted for consiilerahly over tliree eenturiivs. )Ve helievo surviviil of fiistcfiiu 
exerted a much more potent influoiieo in such ctisos tluiii ignorance. Adverting to tlie eavi's of Kennari, at Salsv*tte^ 
Mr. Fergusson obseiTcs: ‘^Althou^di the style begins in Avood and ends in stone, it is n(>t a little startlin^^ t(\ fiiul so little 
change either in the plan, or general disposition ot these caves, during the ten centuries thriuigli which wo can certainl\^ trace 
them, ’’♦mid to account for the peculiarity he adds, “ The cave at Kennari, or tlie last at Ajunta, is iiractically identical with 
tliat at Karli, in so fur as its geiuTal plan and design is concenied, and even tiu' last retains so strongly a reniiniscence of its 
wooden origin, that wc hav’O little reason to doubt, that the jirai'tico ot erecting such luills in that perishahle material Avas 
continued conteinporancously.”| This solution of the (lillieulty, lunvever, is by no means faA^ourable to the position assumed 
by tlio author, that architecturo in India must have commenced after the invasion of Ah'xamler, (*3o() H. ().,) bivause all the 
earliest specimens show traces of their AA'ooden origin. If those traces are visible in stone structures raised twelve centuries 
afterwards, and may be accountiMl for by the assumption of imitation from contem|M)ran('ous structun's, tin? argument would 
lose little of its force Avhen applied to the erections and excavations of the time of Asoka, and of his imnu*dlate successors 
Wooden houses liave existed at all times, and exist to this day ; but they alford no reason to suppose that ra(H\s who have 
known stone houses for a thousand years, in copying wooden featun\s in stone, do so dirt'ctly from wood, and* not from 
stone Avhich has pres(Tve(l tli()S(? fejiturcs fnuii generation to generation In a country, like India, wliere eustom has (>xeivised 
the most despotic; sway, and held the mind of man In such abject slavery. , 

The question may be here raised as to how far the ancitaii Aryans w('re imh'bhnl to llie Tamnlians for their knowledge 
of stone architecture ? On the one hand, tlie extracts from the llig Vc<la, given ahovi', sliow (‘.learly that Jlie walh*d cities 
Avliieli e.xcited the cupidity and envy of the Aryans, were mostly owned hy the aboriginal .Vsuras; and tlnyA; is not quite 
as much said of lordly editici's ^constructed by the Aryans thi‘ms(‘Iv(‘s.. At a latia** dale, Vjasa, in the iMahabh/irala, 
acknowledges that the great pjrlace ()f Y*udlnstliir;i was Imilt by a Danava, Maya by name, who had Ihsmi civc'rcoyie by 
Arjuna in ba{tlo ; and an admission like tliis, in a work designed excluslvi'ly to c'xtol the great lu'ss of llu; Aryan rave, is of 
considerable importance. An abstract of a work by this Danava. is still (*xtant. Farther, the remains of Tamulian arcblti'ctu’reP 
existing in the present day, are more voluminous, more extensiviN and morn elaborate tlijin Aryan I’emains. And all tlnvso 
tend to shoAV the superiority of tlie Taiiiullans in archit(‘(*ture,^and the likeliIio»Ml of their having Ixhmi tin; lirst tiMichers In the 
art to the Aryans. On the other hand, the ohh^st Indian spi'cimeiis of tin; art an; not Tamulian, hut Ihiddhist ; and they do 
iiot bear a close family rcsomldance to the Tamulian specimens now availalile ; and tin; relative positions of the Aryitns am). 
Tamnlians in the scale of civilization were such as not Viy any means to warrant the assimijition that the la.tb;r Avm’o the 
teachers and tlio former the tauglit, In so essential a civilizing art as archih'ctun;. d’he Itig V(;(la does not pror(;ss to treat 
of the C(miparative status of anbltecturo among the Asuras and the iVryan.s, Imt to glorify the latt(;r hy 'showing how tliey 
overcame miglity enemies, — a feeling Avhich has, even in nuMleni times, viay largely colounsl tlie d(‘s|)atclies of grc'at com- 
inaudcis in the field of battle. The em[)lo}nnent of Maya as an architect may he, like;visi*,* due to a similar Vec'ibig^ jwoving 
boAV complete Avas his subjugation. Hesides, all tlie modi.eval Tamulian tem|>les are sanctuaries for diviniti(‘s liorrow^^d from 

’the Hindus, and it is natural to suppose that the temples ha\e Ibllowed tiu- Images trom thi; same soiirci*, (jvimi as Native 

§ 

Christian Chunlies in India,- in tlie [iresent day, billow the order of architectuh; with wliicli Christianity is associatedjiy 
tlio proselytes, and prayers are held most appropriate under Saxon or Italian ttiwers and slVeph's. On tin* ^wlmh;, 
hoAVCver, so little is known of ancient Tamulian art as distinct from Aryan, that no satisfactory coinbision can he a.rriv(;d at 
under this head. * , 

lil t Avhatever the origin or the ago of ancient Indian archl((‘clun\, Iqoking to it as a wlaih; it apja-ars pi'rfiu'lly sidf- 

<1 

cvolA'od, self contained, and iiid(;pi;udent (T all extraneous admlxtiin*. It lias its ]M'eiilIar ruh^s, Its |>ro|M>rti(afs,*i(s [lartlcuhir 
featuivs,— all bearing impress of a style thafr lias groAvn from within, -a stylo which (‘xpresses In ilsidf what tin; pt;o|)le, for 
whom, and by Avliom, it AVas designed, tlioaglit, and felt, and meant, and not what Avas su|>j»lied to tlaaii by aliiais in creed, 
colour and race. A few insignificant ornanumts apart. Its merits and its defrets an^ all its own, and tin? (lilTerent forms it has 
assumed in diflerent jwovincos arc all modilic.ations, or adaptations to local (‘ircumstaiKM's, of ime primitive nd(;;i. It may^ 
therefore, he treated hy itself without reference to foreign art. 

» Most of the oldest remains now accessible, are, as already stated, Buddhist, and they are all niomnmaital ift'their charactc'r, 
either tumuli over the remains of the dead, or pillars and insrription.s bearing n»yal maiKhdes. As- ika is said lo'ha\ <; built jnnu- 
meraUo temples ; but no unquestionably authentic remains tlien?ol‘ are now to be met with. The caves /if Kliuittlaaij i, wliicli are 


* JiOC. pit. 
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flillcwi^o of Biuldliint nfford oxamiilc.s of tl )0 style of dwollinj^s common during tliQ second and the third centuries before 

tliirCIiristian era, and ])rol)aIily for some time earlier ; but they include no strictures that may bo strictly called temples. The 
Beliar caves,. 1 io\v(‘V(t, winch arc of a somewhat later ag(>, have Jialls with an apse at one end enclosing a chaitya, and^ designed 
exprc.s.sly for pal ilic; worship, Home of the oldest caves of Western India improved upon this idea, and produced more ostentatious ‘ 
places for flu? purpose. Leaving them asi<le, ainl geiuTalising upon l)uili temples, and temples only, wo find the Buddha-gaya and ' 
tlic NiiluiHlii Buddli'iHt toinidos st» closely similar to Hindu structures (tfthc same class that their style may be very strictly described 
as common to both the Jliiidus and the I'ollowasrs of Sakya on this side of the Nurbudda, and bo appropriately designated, the 
luilo-Aryan, or Northern 1 mlian. Jhit as it took a wid(i range under the Buddhists, and assumed very diverse forms in different 
I)arls of I ndia ,as also in Ihinnah, Ceylon and Java, Mr. Fergusson lia.s made two distinct classes of it, separating the purely Hin- 
du forms of the class under the head of N(jrthcrn Hindu, and leaving the rest as Buddhist. Both those classes have single cham- 

3 

hvYHj .siirmouuled with mere or hbss sloping towers or steeples ; whereas the Tumullan temples arc many-chambered and many- 
storicMl, the up|)er storiivs graduidly recoding, till reduced to a single small ehamber, which is surmounted with a domical struc- 
ture. ■ Tims the latt(‘r diller materially fi’oiii tlio stylo familiar with the Novtliorii Indian races, and fomi a separate class. It is, 
however, not iiiiknoivu in Xortlur n India, for hotli in Bengal and the Upper Provinces, many examples of it under the name of 
randumdna, Naritvafua^’^ cVv., may be mot with, some of considoralilo age : there they ajipoar as strietly Hindu — a variety, but 
still a vuri(‘ty, of Hindu structures, — and not Tanmlian. 11ie iiortborii Hindu class of tom])les have several subordinate groups 
or orders, of wliicb [a] the Orissan or Central Indian, (/>) the Bengali, and (c) the Northern Indian, stylos, are the most promi- 
nent. Examph'H, of the first st>'lo are to bo met with in the whole of Orissa, in Hamhhalpur and Cliutia Nagpur, in the eastern 
parts of Centivl India, and tlie soutI|eni inirt of B(‘liar. The second stylo is confined within tho IiiTiits of Bengal proper. The 
third takes the whohj swei'p ol* Norflicrn India, from Benares to (luzorat. The temples of Kashmir constitute a class by 
theinsi,‘lvcs, h('ing Indian in jdan, l)iit peculiar in their details and ornaments. Som(5 of the later Northern Indian temples 
show a l-onsi(h‘rahlo adinixture of Saracimicj elenuaits in tlioir composition, and these may be litly included in a distinct order, 
the transitional, or mixed styl(‘. Thus wo have — 

Cdm. Or(hn\ 


1. — Buddhist, 


11. — .l[n'n. 

HI. — Northern Hindu, .... 


IV. — Soutlierii Hindu or Tanmlian. 


1. cNorthern Indian. 

2. Houlhern Indian. 

Jl. Singaloso. 

4. Burmese, 
o. .Javan. 

6. Nepalese. 

1^1. Orissan or Central Indian, 
j 2. Bengali. 

^ d. Northern Indian. 

1^4. Transitional or Iiido-Saraceiiic. 


V. — Caslimeriau. 

This classifi('atioii of temples is no dou1)t tentative — purely provisional for the time, and adopted with a view to convenience, 
until a i’noro reliable one is d(‘voloped by further re.scarch. In drawing it out we have directed our attention more to general 
outlines and p)ans, than to ornaments and archit<*ctural details, for they have been so extensively interchanged, or used 
in common, that it would bo relying on broken reeds to accept them as guides lo classification. Thus for instance, the 
crui'ial capitals, which luiv(' been accepti'd by many as positively and unmistakably Buddhist, occur alike on Buddhist, Hindu 
and Jain tem{)les. Mouldings, hands, brackets, cornices, niches, are also alike on Hindu and Buddhist fanes, and it is often 
difficult, if not iiupossihle, to ])ronounco upon the (•liaracter of a building in the absence of especial scctarial marks, or specially 
sectarian ornaments, such as the Buddhist rail and tlio like. 

It sliould bo observed .also that the classification here adopted is not recognised in old Sanskrit works on architecture. 
They all treat of the^ubjecXTis one whole without any reference to sects and nationalities. The treatise of Maya, the Danava, 
docs not, in dins respect, differ from that of VisivUikurma, the ai‘cliitect of the gods. The differences of the two authors refer to 


* One of iho oldesti aud most Bumptuoua of this class in Bengal is tho tomple of Kantaiiagar in Diniypur. 
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details and modes oHroatmcnt, and not to general principles, wl.ioli aro alike in nil For instance, tho MAnasara, aii olabV’ 
rate treatise on architecture of an early date, alludes to the poouliarilies of lluddhlst and Juiiui images, and tho difforont modes 
of placing them in temples ; but tho rules of building and ])roportion arc the same in it as in (ho Ma 3 'a S'ilpa.' It shoidd bo 
added, however, that when tho different works whoso names have already been mot with aro all discovered, and carefully exa- 
mined, and compared with tho detaobod notices which occur in the IWnias, the Tantras, and other works, the public will bo 
in a better position than now to arrive at a positive opinion on tho subject. Of works primdpally devoted to architecture, Ram 
m notices tho following : vk., 1, MAnasAra ; 2, Mayamata ; :1, Kas'yapa ; 4, Vayghanasii ; 5, SakaladhikAra ; 0, Vis'vakariniya; 
7 , SanatkumAra ; 8, Saiusvatyam. Of these diflcrcnt works he had eon.sidcrablo portions of tho first four, and a few detached 
chapters of each of the rc.st. Tho library of tho Asiatic Society of Hengal contains a MS. of tho first, but it does not correspond 
with tho text of Ram RAz in any particular: it extends to forty-six chapters, while thiit of Ram Raz comprises tiftyH>igIit, and 
the topics, though tho same, arc difierentl)’’ arranged. A manuscript received from I'anjoro corresponds in tho number of its 
chapters with tho Asiatic Society s MS. ; but its chapters aro sluntor and very corrupt, and tho topics aro different. It differs ’ 
from tho others also in naming tho work Manavusara instead of KfAnasara. 

Ram Raz’s description of tho second corrosiKinds very closely with the 'raiijoro text, wliich bears tlni name of Afaya S'ilpa, 
alias Maya-mata, alias Vastusastra, alias I'ritisthana Tantra. It is written in tho 'I'anlric style, and evidently beloiigs to a 
much later ago than that of tho Paiidus for whom its reputed author, Maya,* built a jadace, or that of Das'aratlia for 
whom, according to RAm Raz, he is likewise said to have built a royal residence. Tho MS. is incomplete and corrupt. 
It is written in verso, and extends to ninetoen hundred verses, divided into twenty-six chapters as follows: 1, Architecturo 
defined; 2—3, Examination and purification of (ho grounds intended to be built upon ; 4, Mcasurenumt of land; o. Ascertain- 
ment of tho points of tho compass ; G, Fixing of [u'gs to demarcate tho spots for buihlHig ; 7, Offerings to gods ; —9, Measures 

for villages and rules forjayiiig out towns and village's ; 10 , Direetjon for la) ing out wpiaros, octagons, itc. ; 11 , Laying tlio 
foundation of a house, and tho ceremonies to bo observed on tlic occasion; 12, I'linths; 13, liases; 14, Pillars; 15, Stono 
work; IG, Joining and cementation; 17, 8[iiresor tops of houses ; 18, One-storeyed houses’, 19, Two-storeyed houses ; 20— 21,’ 
Three, four, &c., storeyed houses; 22, (ioimras or gates ; 23, Mandapas; 21, Outollicos, barns, treasuries, &c. ; 25, Open 
courts or choultrces ; 20, Linear measure. On (ho whole the work sticks pretty closely to nichilceture, and indulges very 
littlo in astrological vagaries, which prevail so greatly in tho other works. 

Of the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 7th, mid 8th works of RAm Raz’s list I have as yet not hei-ii ahlo to procure any exemplar. ' Ram Raz 
gives no detailed description of tho Gth. 1 have seen three recensions of it. The first, from 'rmijore is, like (he Maya S'ilpa, 
written in tho 'I’antic stylo, having S iva for its narrator. Its contents aro : L Origin of Vis'vakanna ; derivatiuii of tho words 
MMa/ia (carpenter) vardlmld (sculptor), &c. II. Height of man in the different ages of the world ; wood and stoeo for tho 
formation of images. III. Sacraments for sculptors mid curponlcrs.' IV. Halls for the conseerat ion of S iva mid other "-ods. 
V. Proportions ofimages of the planets and liiigams. VI. Forma I ion of cars. VH. CoKsecratioiiof cars. VIII. Forms (V tbahiiii 
Mahcs'varf, and otiicr goddesses. IX. Sacriticial or Rruhmaiiical thread X. Sifcrilieial llireads of gold, silver, mid nninja fibre ; 
tho different sides where Images of gods and goddesses aro to bo placed ; /pialities of a kind of stono called Ifriim'ilii or “ golden * 
stono,” to ho found to the south of tho Morn moiinfain. XL Images oflmlra, .Mahcs'varf, and other gods and goddesses. 
XIL— XIII. Crowns, crcsls, and other head oiMiaineiits. XIV. Movalde and tixeil (hiimes for images ; crests and other orna- 


♦ Dr. Weber surmises tliat Maya U the Sanskrit furm of IMolomaio.s, llio 
author of iho AlniaLrest. He write.s the word Asunnunifn ; in San.skrit 
writings it often oceurs in the form of ; hut JAWm ami Dunam 

AVPt usihI i\H synonymous terms, both moaning a demon, a Titan, a giant, and 
therofoie eitlu r term may bo usotl at option as an epithet for Maya. Literally 
Mai/a may he accepted as tlio Sanskrit rendering of maios ; l>nt it wt -.ild leave 
the first two avilahlcs, unaceountod for. Dr. Weber does not ^ay in 
ao many words t.hat tho.se syllables are represented by the epithet amm^ 
but ho so in;os tho epithet along with Maya as to indicate that he meaii.s it. 
No rccogni.?e'l law of Philology, liow’ever, will accept asnra to he the Sanskrit 
equivalent of tlio (jirookj>/o/<?. In the UUli As oka edict, PtoleimiithH appe.Tr-s 
as Turam6ya^ and the Mahablmrata, if we t.ike it to have been written after 
As^oka, should have adopted the same spelling. Claudius Ptolemy, tlieantlior 
of tho Almagest, lived in tho second century (110—100) A. C., and the date 
therefore of iho Mahabhirata has to bo brought down to at least three* 
centuries after that ; so that an Ionian may bo represented as a giant 
fighting with a Hindu prince, without causing any misgiving in tho minds 
of the readers of the narrative, as to its authenticity. 13ut the Mahuhharata, 
in tho oourse of its hundred thousand verses, nowhere alludes to Huddhism 


or Pnddlia, and must tlii'n lhre, and on otlnT ground.! nnt worth naming Ihto, 
dale fnnn hffor.; the hirth of S'.ikya ; nr’'at least the (>th tvntiiry 11. (L, and 
to hriiig it down to the middle of the (il’lh ^•(Mltlll•y^»t I jie ( 'hri.'Ji^iMm era, on tho 
.‘ilrcngtli of JAo/rt Ix'iiig similar in sound to fhe last two ivlhihlt's of a (Jrei'kv 
name, the lir.st two s^lhihlc.-t holiig ovt.'rloi)k< d, or rcpresentctl Ity an epillnit in 
din-di opj.ositioii to all law.-i of Dhiloh^gy, would ho to suhvi rt uil historical 
eonsLtency. X(dliing .diort of tht! infrepidify of a Wilford eoulfl arci'pt .mich 
a major for a hislorlcal urgiimont ; and I must eoidhss my imihility to aj>piv- 
fiale the valmr of siich a system of logic. Had the wmk of Maya as it 
oiiginally cxi.sled hcen conijiari'd with thi'o Almagest, or any other work 'on 
arehiteeturo l»y J*toh*my, and found to eorrespund, then; Would have heen vrry 
good reason for accepting the surmise to ho well tonmle l { hut in the ah.seiiec of 
sueh [»roof, it is futih; to urge, it as an argiiimMit. Tint .Maya S'ilpa, us it now 
e.\i.sts, treats of arehiteeture solely us >4 Jjj)wm ai/ove, and tie* Almogest has 
“ various problems of the ancient, s both lU g/oineiry xml astronomy” for its 
suhjeetH, and^ hetwceii tho tw<j there can lx* nf>»/'omparison. I'toleniy also 
wrote a gyottt wu k on geography, hu^ that too cannot ho eomparo<l with tho 
Maya .S'il|ia. He is said by Dr. Wuhor to liavo built i^onie palaces, .hut iiobodv - 
lias yet asserted that he ever wrote any treatise on urehititeture. 



iTK'nt.s for f lic licnd ; ropaiVs of t(‘nij)lofl. XV. Proportions of doors of temples for lingams. XVI. Proportions of doors forotlier 
tciiijdcs. Temples for ^'igllucs'a. Most of these chapters appear imperfect and fragmentary, and the work is 

obvjoiislr ilJC'»inj)I(' to. 

i-^rroiul to tlio TAhmry of the Into Sir Tinja Jxadhikunta Dova. It boars the name of VisVakarma-prak&s^a, and 

conipiis(‘,i tJilrtivn cliiijilcrs ns follow: T. Iiitj’odiiction, .solootion oftlifforcnt kinds of land tor building houses for Brahfna^s^ 
Kslinf n'vaSj etc. TI. Moiitlis nj)|)ro|nia((‘ for coiuiin'iicing a building, the area u horoof is to bo regulated by the cubit of 
tlio owner, or of bis wifb, or ot Ills son. 111. Astral infiiienco on buildings, IV. Bedsteads, shoes, houses, roads, Mapdapa 
nul oilier o1)j(‘ejs. V. t)freiliigs to einfalu goils. VI. Various kinds of liouses, and making of bricks and other building 
inaf (‘rials. VI f. Siz(5 of doors to be ngidaled )‘y tlie jdanet which presided on the natal hour of the person who causes the 
louse to 1)0 built. VI 1 1. 1 )Iiecf ion, for making houses, tanks, wells, IX. Ditto for cutting down trees. X. Ditto 
or ( iiloring a new Iiousc. XI. Itules for building forlificMlions. XIL Ivemoval of bones &e. from the ground before build- 
ng 1]iei(‘on. XIII. Cliaiuctorisl irs oflioust's of dillerent kinds, and (lieir apjnirtenances. 

ddie tliird lidoiigs to llic lalirarv of tli(‘ Asiatic Socit^ly (No. (>2D). In some places it bears the special title of Aparajita- 
)rlcliclili;i, ill others duaiiu-ratiiakosha. iaki' tli(‘ inweding two, it is writtim in the Tantric stylo; but the narrator, instead 
)t being S iva, is \ is'\’a.k:iriiia. It eom|)rises tljiriy-live Siitras, some of wliich are evidently (piotations from otlior works. It 
reals ol arclilt(M‘tiiv(! and sculpture, l)iii In a very desultory and imperfect way. None of these works, however, has yet 
i)C(‘n analysi'd and v('porl('d upon, <and t1i(‘n‘ is so litth' before the juihlic besides llie details, meagre at best, in the essay of 
Ram Raz on Iiidiaii ai'clilteclure, lliat it wonld be (|ull(' unsafe to arrive at anything like a deiinltc conclusion on the (Question. 
The Taiijon' M^skS. ubov(' Kh rix'd to li.'ive lieen r(‘ceiv(‘d tlirongh the kindness of Mr. A. C. Burnell of the Jladras Civil 

I 

&(‘rvice, and* I have ohlaiiud two olliers* from .Northern India, ddio Soufh Indian c treatises abound in Kanarcso 
and ] amil words, and Ijotli tlu' nortlu'rn and ilu^ souIIkuSi codices arc full of tecdinical terms, all but i)orf(‘ci]y unintelligible to 
rne. llui^MSh. ])ro(‘iii‘ed liy Ram Raz were C'([ualiy puzzling. D(.‘scril)ing tliein he says : Mutilated as they invariably are 

iif many imj)or[an( jiarfs, ainmsi (‘very line of tluan is not only disfigurcal liy gross errors, perjietiuited l)y a succession of igno- 
rant traiisci Ib(‘rs ; l)ul flu* teclmical terms and memorial verses with whieli tlie wliulo abounds arc so little understood either 
by tlu' artists OP ihe pandits of till.' j)res('nt (lay, that it recpili'es n^ ordinary cxcu'tion to comjirehend and explain the exact 
import (.d^(wen a singhi section.' f In Bengal th(‘ix‘ are no artists who have any knowdedge of the subject, nor any Pandit 
Avho IS aiapialnted with mov(‘ than the name oi tlu‘ 8'n[)a S'ustra, and unaided l)y jiractical knowledge the subject would rocpiiro 
a much d(‘('per and a more tlioi'oi.gh study than what I can at present alford, to ensure anytliing like a reliable and useful 
summary, A Jew jextraets from some of the works to lllustrat(' particular topics xvill he given low'or doxvn. 

Ot th(^ sev(‘ral styles ('numerated above, tlu' most important lor tlu^ juuposi's oflliis W(-)rk are the Buddhist and the 
(Amtral Indian; tlic remains at K]ian(]agii’i belonging to the iormer st}le, and tlie Hindu tempdes throughout Orissu 
to the Ifcller. 


S'ilriv S aslra, Va,-.tii|'r:\»lij.a, 


t Jnh)i Itaz’s Aicliitccture of the lliiulus,— p. Jj. 



CHAPTER II. 


CoNSTEUmOK OP OniSSAy TEmM. Shape of tho anginal lialntation of man. OlJ.>st lillm. innnninenis, iwcl angular. Imlian t('mph',H, onl.ii'al, ^fodulo of 
cn^w emp e« enga i temples. Onssaii t-miploa ; their projoetiona ; skvples ; upper ehainhers ; plinths ; pinnaeh'S ; poivhes ; .laneing hall. ; ivfeel.iries • 

mrt,vanls ; entrance g.at«s. Materials used in the eomstmcliou of the temples, -lakrite, sandst. ehlorite, granite, gneiss. Mode of hnildim- • irreemlar’ 

honzontul, and cyclopoau styles. Mortar ; clamps ; ghooling or kaukur eomeut ; architraves ; Kiams ; wood. ” , ’ ' 


^ONSIDKRABLE (lilTci’cnccs of opinion exist a.M to tlio fonn wliielMtiis first niloptwl by ninn fiir tIu^fonnali<»ii of 
liis dwelling. The models ho liiid before him to work upon were iiiifiiral enves nr eiivern.s, which were nil more or 
less rounded, and deficient in sharp well-marked angle.s, and they led to tho theory that tho earlii'st habi(itli(,n.s of 
tho human race were circular in plan, and rounded inform. In .sapiiort of tliis opinion, it i.s said that tho 
dwellings of tho ancient Gauls were circular huts Imllt with wood, and lined with mud ; and tho pile huts of 
Switzerland were of a similar nature.* On tho other hand, nothing was likely to prove nioro Iroubh'some to 
primitivo builders than circular designs, and tho earliest examples of dwidjings .still extant in America, Africa, and 
1 arc mostly rectangular, i. c., tho, so hou.ses which are intended to bo pm-manent and fixed, have straight 

• si<lcs, and ^’octangular corners, while those which are intended to lie easily moved about, an' more or le.ss eircillaf. 
Ascending from wood, wattle and mud to bricks and stones, this view of the i|uesfion apjK'ars. to reciavo peculiar con- 
firmation; for the oldest houses and tcm|»les were, with a few rare exceptimis, straight-lined in Iheir ground |(lan, and 
pcrpondicular for at least a part of their height. I'ho oldest lithic monuments of human art still extant, are (ho I’vramids of 
Egypt, and their chambers bear out this opinion in every particular. They are all rectangular enclosures with upright walls. 
The temples of that country wore also of tho .same character, .and tho palaces of Assyria and Mabylon did not„ any wliero 
depart fi’om this nih;. Some of the I’elasgic tombs in Greece enclosed circular chambers ; Imt as (hey weru erected long iifter 
tho time of the first ton dynasties of Manetho, and produced at apc'riod when tho art of Iniihling had been brought to a 
compai'ativcly high .state of improvement, they cannot controvert tho theory regarding the outline of tho ( iirliest buildings. 
It may bo stated, however, that while In buildings tho circular form is didicult, in graves, it is tho simplest, and most readily 
jmidueod, natui’O helping in a few years to complete where tho art of man fails to attain tho object, ami tha transitimi from the- 
circular to tho rectangular plan, as in tho Pyramids, implies a considerable adv inco in civilization and arehitectu.al Iiigciiuity. 
As regards temples in Northern India, the rectangular plan was every whe.'o the mo.st prevalent, and it is didicult to notice an 
exception to tho rule. At first sight tho topes luiiyuppear to bo dillerent ; but if tlu.-Ir character bo carefullv 

Ground plans of ti'm|il('«. v , • . r i i i i i i • , 

studied it will be found, that there was no departure from the rectangular desigii of tiaiiples. 'I’lio 1 teligopas of 

Burmah arc mere local adaptations ofthc Indian tope, and none of them is of greater antli[ui(y than the niiddloof the 0th century, 

A. D., and as they are funeral, or cinerary moniiiiients, and not temples, they may bo li'ft altogether out of consideration. It is .said* 

that there are, in some parts of Bengal, temples do.signcd for tho olwervanco of tho mystic rites enjoined in the Tantius, wliich 

arc triangular in their ground plan; but as they are recent .structures, designed fora.sectarial luirpo.si', tiieydonoLjontradiettho 

remark regarding the primitivo fonn of Indian temples. Generally s|)eaking temples in Northern I ndia are n st only rectangular 

in plan, but cubical in the form of their body. FromOrLssa to tho foot of the Himalaya, there is .scarcely a singloexceptlon to 

tliis rule.f In tho Api Pumnn^l it is ordained, that the ground plan of every building should have four eiiiial .sides, and tho 
Jtidm-ralwi-pmkds'a^ and the suiiport the same ojiiuion. Figures of Vi.shnu and some other divinities may be found 

located in oblong rooms, but such structures arc no where reckoned as tem[)les finmdirsj. Again, in Southern ludiaj tho 
square chamber for temples a[)pears to lie tho rule, and oblong cells the exception. 


* Lublm'k tliinks they wore rectangular. Prehirttorio Tiini‘8, p. 120. 
t The clmmlMT of tho Jjjc^hes'vara temple on the Takht i Suleinan hill, in 
' Kanlimir, is circular, hut \U ground plan is a square with the corners notched 
with three salient and four re-entering angles. 


wt fufni k'i n 

. AgSii I’lirugll, Kd. 'Iih. lud. p. 122. 

''ms.as. ' 
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' , In' the case of buildings otJicr tlian temples, the ground 2 >lan no doubt varied according to circumstances, and woi^ on 
•> - arcliifocturo describe a great number of forms. The Rdja-mdrtai^a, an astrological work ascribed toRdjd 

around plans ofhousts. enumerates sixteen different kinds as the most noteworthy. Those are ; Ut, oblong,— ; 

2n(l, square,— 8rd circular,— ; Ath, oblong, with a rectangular court-yard in the middle, very like the 
Roman compluvium,— 5/A, discus-.shapod, i. e. circular with lunette projections, or wings, on the four sides,— 
chakra i 6///, linear or long and narrow with two unequal wings , — vtsaniabdhu i 7^/<, triangular, — trikotj^a j cart-shaped, or 
(juadrangular, with a long triangular projection on one side , — saJcatakrita j 2th, staff-like, or long and narrow like a barrack, 
—danda ; lOtA, quadi-angular, with the opjiosito sides hollow-arched, or concave, like the mouth of the musical instrument called 
panat>a,~panav(xmnislhdna ; 1 1 /A, like the musical itistrumout called muraja, (I know not what this is); \2th, wide-fronted,— 
vrihmmuklmm ; 18/4, hcart-shaimd like a palm leaf fan,— 11/A, circular with five projections like a tortoise with its four 
•|)rojcctitig feet, and head ; lo/A, arched like a bow, — dhanuh ; 10/A, horse-shoe shaped like the winnowing fan, — surpa.* Of these 
tlie oblong with a rectangular court-yard in the middle was held In the highest estimation, and still continues the favourite, almost 
every Hindu dwelling house of any pretension in Rcngal being built in that j)lan, whence lliadrdsam has become the ordinary 
name of a dwelling house in the present day ; and in the north-west it is very common. For comfort, convenience, light, and ven- 
tilation, it is perhaps the liest that could be designed in a warm climate, and it is worthy of note that European architects have of 
late adopted it in designing several jiuhlic buildings in Bengal. In the 3Irlchclihahitl, which dates from the first century before 
Christ, there is an account of a house of this descrijition, which had succcs.sivcly eight court-yards ;f and the grandeur of a house 
is generally reckoned in tdmost every part of India in accordance with the number of court-yards it comprises. The 
merits of these several kinds of houses are thus de.scribcd in the Rdjd-mdrtanda : “ The oblong insures success everywhere ; 

the 8(|uaro brings in money ; the circular promotes health and prosjierity ; the rectangular with a courtyard fulfils all desires ; the 
lunotted-whccl causes poverty, and the unequal-winged bereavement; the triangular makes .the owner a king, and the 
.cart-shapccl.leads to loss of wealth. Cattle die away if the jdan be .staff-like, and vision is lost by tho ^pamva shape. The 
murgja shape causes the death of the owner's wife ; the wide front loss of wealth; and the fan sha 2 )e, loss of situation. Tho 
tortoise loads to theft, so docs tho bow shape ; while tho horse-shoe form causes loss of wealth.”:}: Regarding the nature of tho 
ground on which the house is to bo built, it is said ; “ men prosper^ if tho ground slope to tho oast ; wealth is acquired, if tho 
southern side be elevated, but it is lost if the west side slope down, and there is certain destruction if tho north side bo high.”§ 
As domestic architecture, however, docs not fall within tho scope of this work, it is not necessary to enquire into the subject 
furthor. * 

According to tho builders of Bciiares, tho body of the temple is tho module upon which tho rest of its parts are Jo bo calculated. 
Relative proportions h'ugth , breadth and height of tho body .should bo tho same, and its stcoplo, Surrd, Sk. chtiifd, should vary 
of Benares temples. according to the sizo of the tenq)lc and },ho number of pinnacles it is intended to bear, from 1 J and 1 ^ to 2 and 

2| lcngths.|| Th<} pluith is to bo ono-niuth of tho total length, e., one yard if tho temjdobo mno yards high. The door in that 
case .^ouW bb 7 foot 5 inches by t feet 9. In small-sized temples tho door is generally one-fourth of the cube. The first member 

t 

above the sfiiro, is a thick square jilato named the iiumarekhdj from certain dontlculations on its edges, having some resemblance 
to tho sectarlal mark of the followers of IMma,-7~a com'mon ornament for the upper edge of projecting stones. In a temple 
9 yards in hciglit, it should bo 12 inches in depth. It is intended to cover tho vent of the spire, and form the basement of 
tho kalasa^ or crowning member of tho spire. Above it is placed a small compressed ribbed dome, 15 inches thick, tho 


The practice is to divide the temple into throe parts ; Isty the plinth or hur$i ; 
2wf/, the body or janyhi^ including the cornice and the base mouldings j tho 
spire or clird6^ comprising base mouldings, spire proper, turrots, pinnacle, 
tridert, and iiigstud'. .Tames Prinsep has noticed tho same arrangement, but 
bo does not their rolat ivo proportions. Frimep'B JBenareB, Under the 
head of elevation of a Hindu Temple, lUm iUz, quoting KAsyapa, classifies all 
temples into Qvc classes according to their respective heights. These are— 1#^, 
moderate *Znd,pamhtika^^^ bulky ^rd.jayaday “ triumphant 
adbhutad^ ad alrable and 6/4, Sarvakdma^** all-pleasing tho breadth of these 
five kinds of temples being divided into seven, six, live, four, and three parts in 
duo order ; ten, nine, eight, and seven of those parts arc given to their respective 
heiglits” (Arch, of tho Hindus, p. 49). General Cunningham has reduced these 
proportions into tho following tabular form. 

1st Modest, height If breadth 

2nd Bulky, „ IJ „ 

8rd Triumphant, „ If „ 

4th Wonderful, „ If „ 

6th All-ploasing, „ 2 „ 


II 

^ I 

II 

■ Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, I, p. 82. 

t ww I 

17^ vfW iTTri’^I^TT II 

^ ^ u 

vnwPff WT I 

i?Tir ftnyir t wnir iTirii. 11 
mm: I 

Vfq ^ II 

§ ‘ q:fsrviM]JnjT 1 

Mirmf fq^ir 11 ‘ 

II The head of Jbho Mahanijd of Vizianagaram is *my* principal 

authority, and I had his opinion tested by two ‘other builders at Benares. 
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amra, or amlas'M, m called from its resemblance to the fruit of the omblic mpobolan. In tho*vl(;»j/ Piirann, and ^ in , 
the Mdnoidra, it is named Udumhara^ and likened to the fruit of the Ficus tjhnurata. It is surmounted by a* riblMul 
conical construction called won'i, and havino^ very much the appearance of a ribbed, inverted funnel, or u lotus reversed, 

9 inches long. It has l)ocn, by some, called an umbrella. Then follows the neck, yaUi, inches, servin<;f as^ho 8nji{)ort of 
a rounded moulding, kmymt, 3 inches thick, A neck then follows, and on it is placed a vase, or'jar, named yayn. It 
* should be 18 inches high. Upon it .stands a .second jar, !) inches long, and sometimes n third of a smaller size, Avhich supports 
the metal cap and the trident, or the di.scus, each ofwliich should measure 18 inclies in length. The steeple is gcnemlly 
slender, having straight sloj»ing sides, but occasionally its outline is curvilinear. In its simphist lorm, the steeple rises 
from above the comice without any basement ; but generally it has four little turrets or pinnacles, khirkihhiulnis, on the tour 
comers: inornate forms the turrets are ranged in tiers, and their number is multiplied till, in the most elalxirato specimens, 
there are as many as 108 of them, arranged in six ticu-s. 

Two specimens of this form of temples arc shown 

A y on the margin, (woodcuts, 

A Various kimts of temiili-ai'oim'aivil. 

^ J No.s. Oamlio;^. Tho first 

M (N'o. 0) has been cojiied from an original in tho neigh- 

^ bourhood of Vis vi’s'vara's temple iit Monares. It is tho 

/ •■rm / n simiile.st of its kind, and has a perfectly plain spire. 

I A' i'l ' 1m, •I I The second (No. 10) has the surfaces of its walls and 

m rsHI Uf - 1 Sjiire broken by .slight projectioii.s, audits cornom set 

ZZZ ~ 1 olf by ]tartialty attached turrets, but without any 

‘ ' 11^ rp,;| I attempt at ornamentation. Tlio most’perfect spoci- 

* * . jy ' ' *’'f io -— ' mens of this style are seen in the temples of Vlk'vey- 

Kedtira at Jlenares.* If they bo eompared 
, with the Oris,sun form as deliiu'ated in Avoodeut I^i). 

No. 9, Primitive No. 10, Tvi.W ItenareB No. 11. TyjHc.AlOnssmi Temi-lo. « • Ml fit. lot 11 

‘ Tmiple Temple. . 11, it Will at onee 1 k) perceived that the latter bad 

rmplW IHo'modcl on wl*U t1,« former 1, a* ton built, Imt dial ll.o bail.l. r. I.avo an ally i.ni.r..v...l u|..n Ibo oripnal 'Pl.o 

tliickhoavy towot lire l.rlmitivo .toKu Ima l»a-n r,.|,l.,o.l by a alon.ler .t.-rlo, llm vniie-lion. <b. r.a,„ by mo^,, 

attobed lurrnta, lUo aroa-niuo ornamonta roducaal iu bulk uu.l iu,|, roved l.,•a,.|,.■ar»u.,•, ibo walla of ll.o l-aly divoalod ofbuavy 

oroication. and oloWli«l.»l will, a uumlaT ..f .lolioaU, pllaalora, a wl...l,. sol olf.... t, w.,l|..v..«o.l «...! oloa...! pliull., 

Ml'llio uiipKVomcnta, udditlo... .n.d ..lt«r«tl.,..a uro, l.owovor, alri. lly 1. .....1 .,.ls...;.l,^-..oll.i..;f b.,r..n™l lion. i«o|,lo 


kA.M. 


No. 9, Primitive Be.ma-s No. 10, Tvpieiil Benarei. No. 1 1 . Typical Orissan Temple. 
Temple. Temple. 
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No. 12, Imlo-Saraccnic Temple- ^ ^ 

beyond the boundarj’ of this country’. In No. 13, tho case Is, however, entirely altered. In ,to body of u pure Hindu 
edifice is embcllisbed with foiled arches and decorated battlcmcilts itr the Unto Saracenic stjly, and uqipul ^ 

• Vide rriiwep’e lUurtratioim of Bcnare*. 
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No. 13, Toniplo. 


„f ,he ,a,no „,,lcr.-a <!«mW,.alion wlucli deatray. tho poculmritio. of both, .nd Multe in a hybrid anfedy devoid of n« 9 erty, 
' 44'“'“* Uiid Imiuty. Spccliucns of this mixed, or traMitional, stylo ot construction may be found in Benares, Allababad, 

MiiTiiuiy, und in the Western Presidency generally. 

No. 13, represents a specimen of the Bengali style, where the cubical body of a northern tern- 

pie is covered over by four curvilinear sloping roofs in exact imitation of 
nenfraii Tontpie. of junction at the centre surmounted by a miniature 

representation of the original construction. This structure has no distinct cornice, its place being 
sui.pliedby the arched ends of tho projecting roofs under which ornamentations are produced with 
great care to reprc.scnt the ends of the frame work. This stylo is distinct from that of Benares on 
the one side, and of Orissa on the other, and hence it is, that it has become necessary to divide 
into three groujis tho stylo which Mr. Fcrgiisson lias included under one name. 

Tho Orissan temple in its .simplest form is a cube, rising from the ground without a plinth, and 
its tower is the result of four battered walls gradually approaching each 
otlicr to supply the place of a roof, the top— a frustum— being closed in 
with a thick slab, which in tho Benares, or the Jain, style, is represented by the KAmrekhL Such a chamber dedicated to an imago 
'cun roquiro hut one doorway, and tho first idea of ornamentation would be suggested by tho neces.sity of a dripstone, or hood- 
mould, or’ weather-moulding over it to throw off rain. To render this moulding effectual, its projection should be considerable, 
and to support it, two pilasters become absolutely necessary. These produce tlje mo.st primitive porch, and a groat number of 
such structures ma} I)0 soon in cve^ry part of Orissa. From pilasters to pillars, the transition is easy enough, but it has not been 
frequent, the gr’eat majority of templci having pilasters, and not pillars. The foundation of the.se pilasters causes the first break 
in the s(iuare ground-plan of tire earliest temples. Vide woodcut. No. f4. 4' priori, one may suppose that 
poverty of invention, ..r more probrJily a love for symmetry, would lead to a repetition of thoprojectiou on 
rdl the four sides of the temple chamber, and this is exactly what is mot with in tho fanes of 
BhuvanesVara andruri— a square outline with four projections as shewn on tho margin: 
woodcut No. If). The in-ojiictions in such egses are not deeii, and the pillars, when em- 
ployid, occur only on the side of tb(> entmneo. The proportion of tho projection to tho 
entire leqatli of the temple varies from I to .‘1 to 2 to o. Tho depth of tho projections vanes even more large- 
ly* .indeed it is doubtful if there over was any fixed fide on the suliject. 73726 

When tho architectural advarft;igo of these projections was once perceived, and tho nakedness of large walls had to bo 



No. I t. 



No. 15. 




No. id. 


eovercd,4hcy were rejicatcd two, three or four times, as is to bo seen in tho temples of RAjarfiiif, Kapiles'vara, 
Bames'vara, &c., &c. (woodcut No. 16), The next step towards improvement, was tho development of 
tho.sa iirojections into d.istinct pilasters, such as are to be seen on tho temple of Ananta VAsudova at BhuvanesVara. 
The tbrec-fold projection of each side is there converted into seven pilasters by slight intermediate breaks, and tho 

artistic efVect is thereby very muen heightened. On tho groat toiver of BhuvanesVara and other large structures, 

" the same arrangement has been carried out to griiat adva'ntage. When these projections arc particularly deep, and the intermediate 
space.s wide, they assume the character of Imttresses, which add considerably both to tho mechanical strength and the beauty of 
tho buildings by an agreeable iilay of light and shade. But whether deep and wide, or flat and narrow, they are always carried on 
along the ivliole length of the structure to tho top of tho spire, and when divided into pilasters of low relief, they give a ribbed, 
or fluted, appoaraRco to the whole. On richly oriiamontod temples they are, on the steeple, carved into strings of small models 
of temples vr# sotrui relief, so as to obviate the rosthotic defect of .slender jiilasters of groat length. On the body of the building, 
the same object* is attained by' opening two or throe tiers of niclie.s lor the reception of statues, or bas-reliofe. At Benares, 
the projections under notice are either omitted, or shaped into pilasters, and the little models are mdro or less detached from the 
spire .so as to produce distinct chaplets or pinnacles, which greatly improve tho appearance of the building. In Jain temples, 
these pinnacles are completely detached so as to convert them into little p ivilions. In Bengal they are altogether wanting. 

‘ Tgnonint of the princijiles of tho true arch, the architects of Orissa found the greatest difficulty in covering largo areas with a 

. substantial roofing. Tho ‘Jain plan of triangular blocks cutting off the comers of tho original square, and 

by two or three repetitions reducing considerably its size, so as ultimately to be fit to be covered by a 
single block of niAoderato size, (woodcut No. 17), was not sufficient for them, and single slabs could seldom bo found ol 
sufficient l|*ngth and breadth, and so free from, defect, as to suffice for temples of the size of the Great Tower of Bhuva- 
No. 17 . lies' vara.*’ Their only resource was, tWeCoro, tho horizontal arch of parallel projecting courses of stone in flat layers, 
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or corbelling which they could carry out to any extent they chose (woodcut No. 18 ). As they always )^uilt 

A with stone, and that material was nowhere scarce, the great thicknoss roquired in the supporting ^Valls tq 

resist the weight and thrusts of a largo mass ot superstriicturo was, to them, a matter of no consideration, 
great height to which they had to carry their towers to close largo arotis 5y Vory g^'adual 
projections, served only to heighten the grandeur and majesty of their sacred piles. The edges of the 
, projecting stones, both within and without, wore so cut oflF, as to produce an oven outline ; but some- 
times the inner edges wore decorated with mouldings, or left untouched, giving to the ceiling the 
^i) appearance of a flight of steps reversed. The plan of building adoj)tod, was tho simplos|., and at 
^ tho same time the most effectual. 

I r^ in tho middle of the 7th century when tho Great Tower of llliuvanes'vara Wiis erecte<l, tho builders 

^ had actpnrod sutliciont proficiency in balancing their materials in a projoiiting arch to avoid tho necessity 
I I of lofty towers, and yet tho artistic effect of the tower being highly jirized, they generally utilised the 

space within it by dividing it into two or throe stories ; the rooms being used for the dejiosit of jewelry and 

No. 18, Section of an 

Orissan Temple. other valuable trca.surc8 of tho temple ; .serving thus tho .same purpose which the o|iisthodomus did in Gre- 
cian sanctuaries. The chambers are never ncccs.sible to outsider.s, and 1 could not ascertain how llu^ were* liglitcsl, or ventilated. 
Tho staii’s are enclosed within one of tho walls of tho tem])le, and reached through tho sanctuary its iTf. It is said by the priests af 
HhuvanosVnra, that about a hundred years ago, a man hud aseemled with a lamp in liand to the upper story of the Great Tower, but 
through tho displeasure of the presiding divinity, ho was suffoeated to death lad'ore he could attempt to rotiw-o his steps, and that, 

ever since, nobody had attempted to explore that much dreaded chamber. Tho tower of the great temple at I’uri, has, likewise, 

* ® 

some rooms within it, but they too are not in use now. TIuhso fuels the tluit.ili(‘y are dovoiil of nil opening for light 

and air, and tlio ineplitic vujHMirs whicli have nceiniiulaled within, rcuuh'V them imiipproachuble. In tlio tenipfo at Huddha- 
Gaya, there are two inodorntc-sizcMl^wiudows to give light to tluj uiipor cliaiubers, hut 1 could not perceive tho trace ovun 
a hrortthing hole in nny of tlio Oiissau 8leo|)los. 

Ill plain temples, tho plinth is, as already staled, generally wanting, and tho body of the edifice ris(hs from tho surfato 

of the ground with which tho fleer i.s flitsli. Ihit in ('laberale siructures iliero is generally a 
ninth. . • . . . . , . ... 

bMS(‘m('ut or platform of soimi pn^tenshm, varying in lu'ight from two to live or si.K feet, and diver- 
sified by a variety of bands and mouldings, or broken in tli(.ur outline by [irojocting pedestals of various hIiuiios. 

Tlio pinnacle includes most of the elements of tlio Benares Kafma^ but their n'lative pro|)()rtioiis are (mtirely dilTeront. The 
square plate rdwmrhhd^ on the toj) of the steeple, is small in size, and of slight thickness, having more 

Pinnatilo. 

^ the appearance of tho plinth of a pillar held very much within thi^ llaltcmed bqi of iho'Steejile than of 

a massive covering for tho head, projecting consideralily beyuml its urea. It is, liesides, invariubly plain, and has none oT the den- 
iK'uhitions which give it its peculiar name. Above it, a narrow neck of low lioight .sii|)ports tlie amlas'lld^ which, »insfc*ad of being of 
the small size and insignificant appearance common at Benares, as.sume.s the propi/Ttions of a n*guliir dome. It is invusiably wdid, 
compressed, and ribbed, having the appearance of a gigantic nu'lon, llie height Ixfing aliout half the horizontal diaimjter. In 
building it, eight stones are generally used, four above and four below ; but in^snulll eilifiees (me or two st(>nes sulfice for its 
construction : sometimes a gn^at many stones a^e used, as shown in the section above. For the siqqioitTif its projecting edge, four 
caryatides, or lions-couchant, or ugly dwarfs, are commonly emplc»yed, and tlic^y face tin? foursidibs of tlie liody of tho ieinplo. 
The dome is surmounted successively by the Diorci^ and tho kanijnij as at Benarc's, and tlnu’eiipon is plaec'd t he bflusn, or jar, but 
^ ^ . its shape is rcniarkalilo, — quite dijfenmt from that of tlie oidiiiary Indian pitcher gfdju pri'serit day. 

After a('areful oxaiiiiiuition of several scores of speciimais at Bluivanes'vara, Ihlru and tli(> Bohar dis* 
trici, I can compare it Avith nothing so close? as a Orocian amphora. Iho body, tho n(?ck, and tho oniamentatlon of this vcssc?),' 
appcartobeprettynearcopiesofEurcipeanmodels, and yet its piusenco oil edifaxis, which have nothing else that could bear tho 
most distant resemblance to foreign arcliot}'pcs, ja-ecludcs tho i^l(*M of the model of those jars having boon Iniported fron! (J reoco, or 
Italy. Tho intercourse which formerly existed between the nations oftlicKast and the West, c.oiild (;asily account for Aie impor- 
tation of amphorffi, and other Grecian vessels to India; but it is impossible to suppose that sacerdothl bigotry would so faryfeld 
to Aesthetic considerations, as to peimit a foreign wine-cup to crown tlie spires of its lioliest temples. I am dis|>eH(Ml, tlioroforo, 
to attribute it to an effort to improve upon the ordinary water jar of tlie period, resulting in an ornaiiKmk'd s|)(‘(*imcn of 
the ancient ghard. A well-filled pitcher, on the top of a thatched roof is an important irK^sVi:^? of precaution, wliicli the 
people of this country seldom forget, and that it should bo reproduced in -'^tone as an ornament afnr>^)g a j)(io|)le, the most 
conservative of conservatives, is by no means extmordinaiy ; and that ii; its tknsit from earth to stone, it should be improved 
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and pmbclllslicd is but hatural, and a matter of course. In Orissa, the jar is never rei^eatcd, but in the North-Wostorn 
lli'ovincts, where the poojilo eai ry on their heads two, three, and sometimes four pots of different sizes, the kalas'a is repeated 
' two or throe times on their temples. « 

The Oiis'^san' name for tliis temple is Je/otd, Sanskrit vimana. It occu))ics tho place of the European mos, eella^ 
aZvTov, or sancliiary, b*eing the abode of tho visiljlo representative of the Godhead. It has an edos on tho side opposite the 
entrance!, on which the image or Images arc .seated. In all wfcll-orderod fanes this raised platform, or tlirone, is made of stono, 
and iinishod Avith gn-at carc! ; but in ])oor and more recent temples it is replaced by a wooden chair. In S'ivite temples, it is 
entirely wanting, and the imago is placed in the centre of the floor. •. 

Allusion has already been mailo to the porch in its simplest form, consisting of two pilasters sustaining a projecting weather- 
moulding. The transitions frean i)ilaslors to detached pillars, and from a simple moulding to an architrave and 
cornice, apjAcar to have taken place at an early date; for this arrangement is observable in some of the oldest 
and least pretending edifices. Oc'Casionally, but rarely, the pillars were placed iti a recess made for tho purpose in the wall, and 
' it gave to tho front somewhat (ho aiipearancc of what in Grecian temples is called in antu tvirofiaffroSi. In the North-Western Pro- 
vinces two additional columns Avere soon added, Avhicrii, with a pyramidal roof, produced a detached pavilion, or kiosk, in front ; 
and this h.as since been greatly Improved, particularly in Jain temples, by multijdying the columns and extending the area 
Of the building. But in Orissa the change did not sort Avith tho mas.siA'e character of tlie larger temples, nor suit tho require- 
ments of the priests, Avho, itrobaldy, thought the light admitted into tho sanctuary through its single door too much for tho 
mystic character of their rituals, and tho generally unattractive appearance of the idols. A walled bAiilding was, therefore, 
preferred to an open, columnar, or arcaded, one ; and for the sake of variety, and to mark tho distinction between tho temple and 
its porch, its top Avas clo.scd Avith a pynlmidal roof instead of a steeple. The Orksan name for this .structure is Jagmmhan^ 
“ the fas»!lnatoi' of the woild,” for it Is from this place that the public are allowed to behold tliQ divinity within. It may bo 
*C(*!i\pm’e:d to tho pmlrnmus, or pronms, of amiient, and tlie A'ostibule, of medi.-eval Europeaiwtenqdcs. AvACordlng to'Kasyapa, it 
'is the Antui'fik or ante-temple.* Its ground plan is generally, though not invariably, a .square, and its Avails are diversified 
^h tho same kind of [)r(»joctions as those of tho temple itself. At first sight it Avould appear to differ from tho temple in having 
four <loors instead of one ; but as frc([uently, two of tlusm, those on tbo Hanks, are closed cither by mullion bars, or lattice 
Av<a‘k, and tho third is brought in contact Avlth the entrance to tho tcmjdo, there is virtually only one entrance to it.f But 
it differs from tho temple in height, in the form of its roof, and in having, in structures of largo dimensions, four pillars 
arAiijgcd in two roAVS, Avhich divide its door into a n^vc and two aisles, or make it a distylo hall. Its height is fully one-third 
less than that of tho temple. The plinth Is Invariably of the sav>ic height, the Avails to the cornice gotierally. correspond, but 
the pyramidal . roof is entirely different, and .so are the decorations on the Avails. Tho roof is a repetition of tho cube of tho 
body AvIth tho sides and to]) cut off to [u’odiice its peculiar shape. This is, however, not invariably tho case : in two or three 
instances tho sloping roof after being carried to some height is broken by a regular clear story Avith Avindows opening all round 
at sIkuI Itde.’vals to admit light. HHie truncated top of the pyramid, where tho pyramidal form is adopted. Is surmounted by a 
domical structure of AA'hich tho most prominent membors are the same as on the temple, vis.y tho amla fruit, and tho 
’reversed lotus ; but they arc rept'alcd, the loAvuif globe Very much compres.sed, and the lotus elongated into an umbrella crown. 

The upper members remain untouched. The kalas'a is a I’opetition of Avhat ocem-s on the temjdo. 

* * • • 

Tho consinietivo jiociiliiirily of the roof Avill be best understood by a reference to the annexed plates. On the 
outside it is formed of courses ot receding stones, broken at intervals by •projecting ledges so placed as to balance the 
materials, and throw tho W(‘ight of tin?, roof on the sustaining walls. These ledges arc an^anged into one, two, or 
three grovn?s,* accoj'din^’ to the size of the building, each comprehemliiv; four tuTS. Sometimes the ledges are wanting as 
Shewn in the woodcut No. 19. d1ie outer bord(‘rs of the ledges, where they exist, arc richly ornamented with floral 
bands, or groups of animals In low relief. Hie inner face, or ceiling, is built on tho same principle, but it is not of a piece with 
the outer fficc. It is formed of three independent series of parallel projecting com'ses with the tops closed in by single slabs^ 
or spanned by iron beams, and (hovered over by several flags of stone. P ’obably tho ceilings wore built first and tho outer 
strutturo afterwards and independently of it, for the ceilings have dropped down in several ruined porches, leaving the 
outer shell entire^ In small porches, where no pillars arc used, triangular slabs placed in the comers, sufficed to sup^rt 
the pyramidal supenslructurc. 

1 ! , : — 


* Uam Tiaz’s Arcliltectui'S of the ]>. 49, ^ • 

t At Koiiarak, all the four entraiues are left open and eitihelfiMhed with 
lui'ge iigures of horses, lions and elephants. iSonn* of the minor porches, such as 


that of Purasuramca'vara’s temple at Bhuvanes'vai’a, have two or three doors on 
each side, and their ground-plans arc oblong. 



Natiftandir. 




Originally, nothing fuiiher was needed to complete a temple, but in course of time two other birddings were addet^iu 
a line with the porch. Tho first was culled the Natmundlr or ^‘tho dancing hall, Sanskrit and in front* of it^ 

(2nd), i\\<k Bhogimandiit or refectory and all large establishments now include this four-fold arrangement. 

The Natmandir^ as its name implies, is a festiyehall, large, spacious, and open on all sides, corresj)onding \^ith*tho ch(j^dfrt/^ 

or marriage hair’ of Southern India, oxccj)t lliat the sith‘s are not arcaded, l)ut provided with 
doors, three to four on eacli side. Its ground |)lan, unlike that uf tlie temi)le and tho porch, is 
oblong, and it is connected with the porch heliind, and with the refectory in front. Its roof, 
like that of tho porch, is supported on pillars, and (*onstruct(Ml on exactly the same i)rinci- ' 

plo, but the peculiar projecting ledges and the pinnacle are wauling, ami its slope is less. ^ 

The Avails are devoid of sculptures, ami not quite so high as (hose of the porch. A\^>od- » | 

cut No. 11) represents tlie roof of the duncing liall of tho (Jreat Tower at llhuvanes'vara. 

The refectory is a squaixf rooiu having only two doju's, one opening into tlie dancing hall, and the oilier in front. Its 

pyramidal roof generally, though not invariably, corresponds with that of the porch, and its 

Avails an' protus('ly ornamented with a varic'fy of floral scrolls ami mouldings. It is, hoAV- 

• • 

ever, lower than tlio (liiiicing hull, wliicli on i(s |>iirt is lower tlian llio ixavli, and is in ev<‘iy iiisliiiiee that I liavo noticed a 




Bhogamftiulir. 


Enclosing AVnll. 


Direction. 


This foui'fold building is generally smTournh'dliy aliigh Av^all, enclosing a large area of ground Avliicli forms wliatwus in Orecian 

temples calh'd Upov orre/mos, the suen'd (‘nclosure,'’ which im*liul(‘(l all the uppurtcnanccs of tho 

sanctuary : sometimes a sc'coml widl Avas built round the first, protlucing fwo courtyards, an 

inner and nn outer one. The Avails, which may be likened to f he 7rc/>i/iiAo? or.sacred fcMice y)f‘ the ( Jreeks, Avere invariably plain, 

both inside and outside, in luiarkeTl contrast to Jbuldhist railings Avhich aVe most (‘laborait'lv sculotunsl. At llbuvancs vara 

^ ^ .1 ^ 

tho wall is capped with a*simple coping, slojmd on the np|)cr surface, and having a projeefing drip to prevent the wet fV<)nr 
running down the surface of tho Avail ; but at Puri and Komirak, they are ornaimuited with Sura(*(‘nic bafflements. 

Originally the enclosure eonfaiiied nothing beyond fjie main temple ami flu? mu'essary t>ut-(;Hices, kifelKUi, itc. ; but tbb 
'sanctity Avbich attaches to such (istabUshments, imlmtcd peopio to avail themselv(H of (‘vmy opporfmiity of dedicafing temples 
erected within the saen'd area, ami the result is, that the courtvards, as now foiiml, are lilleil wifh a. largi^ number of lanes 
of various sizes and diverse pretensions, so crowibsl together as seriously to mar the biNiufy of tlu; main buildings. » 

All tlio principal temples face tlu^ Kast, so that the imag(‘> of the diuty within may funi tlu' rising god of day, the natura! 

visibh' embhan of fhe invisible (lodhead. A similar feiding in (JiV(*ce hsl, according to Vitruvius, 
to tho entrance to tlu* temph‘s b<‘ing furmsl towards tlu; West, so that those* ^who caifUi to Avorship 
might behold the statues of tho gods toAvards the* Mast; but it has also jm'shIUmI in all its |)rincipa.l temides on tlu^ Acr<)|/()Iis and 
those in Attica, Ionia and Sicily, Jis also those) cons(MTatcd to the godde'ss AfluauV (he lleleiiie^ elawn, e)r Oihil, — having an 
easterly direedlon, jind it may fairly be) asked if such an ielea has had unyljilng to do Avilh (he orle'iitafloii'' of many 
Christian churches? It is worthy e)f remark that Ihinm^se* |)alac(*s are alwaA's so biiilt as to f ice tho Mast. The) word 
JhtxM Burmese means both east and lhmt,t and many ed the ethief BueldhisI and .lain fiiie)s also taco the) Mast; but tlio 
principle AAdiicli guideel their positieni is unknown. In tlu) case ot minor shrines ol the Hindus, tliis*j*iih) lias not be)e*n very 
strictly observed, and many fanes may be s(jen tliat liavc fronts towards tlio West, South, or North, d’lioy never, liowover, 
have departed from one of the cardinal points of tho compass, which was, accord iiifj: to the S ilpa-S astra, iiivarialily ascertain- 
ed with a gnomon before a building was commenced. The mode of doing it, is thus dcscrilicd by l{.,iin IMz : , “ ‘ On a smooth 
level piece of ground is erected a gnomon,” wliieli, according to some, “ should he sixteen ««//«/»« iti lieight^ iiiid of the same 
diameter at tlio bottom; tho whole slioald he shaped like the leaf of an opening hud, ta|»(n‘iiig grudnally troin Abo bottom to 
the top.” Around this a circle is drawn with a eord ot twicre tin? height of tin; gnomon, by fixing one end of it to its base, 
and carrying the other round it. Points uro marked in tin* circmnfercnce wlicre the shadow of the gnomon projects, both in 
the foronooi’v and afternoon, that is, at any given hour after sunrise, and at the same time lieforo sausot ; and between these 
points a right li o Is drawn so as to join them ; the point marked hy tho morning .slimlow will slim/ tlio Kast, and that iiiarkAl 
by the evening shadow tho West. Thou from each of these two |)oiiits, and with a radius equal to tho distam;p between tliem, 
describe two more circles cutting eaeh other, and resemliling (in llieir points of i’ltersection) the head anil.tail oT a fish, 
between which draw a right ' lino, which will point to the 8.mtli and North. Again, from the ,^(^.•tlJe^l aiql northern points, 
which touch tho circumforeuco of tho inner circle respectively, and with tlie sarm; radius, describe two iKoro cireles, and tho 
pointsof intersection on tho two other sides will indicate the Ea.st and West:’ J ' , • . . 


* lUm Itix write. Miuitapn, but that i. not Saiukrit. 
0 


t Yule’« Muisioif to Ava, p. 07. 


X ArcliitcH ture of'ti»C‘ Himliv*, 1.0. 
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(lIlU’WJtVH. 


Material — La tcrito. 


The ))rinci|)!il eiitranco to the toniplo is placed to the oast, right in front of tlio temple. It is covered by a spacious square 

building, the tomna or gopura, with a pparaidul roof, having the figures of the nine Indian 
])lancts {navarimha) sculptured in more or loss relief on the frieze under the weather-moulding. 
Tlio .^fniciuns liouT^vor, has neither the lofty storied chanieter of the Tamuhan gopum^’*^ which rises from five to fourteen 
stones, nor the iniijesty and massiv^e solidity of the Egyptian pylon, or propyloii, but holds a very subordinate place in 
(lie whole composition. For guards it has two lions, either seated, or rampant on crouching elephants, a form of 
grouping to which the ITriyas seem to have been very partial. At Konarak there aro also horses and elephants fo^ 
guards ; hut they are not coninion, nor do they at all approach the gigantic size of the human-headed winged bulls 
and lions of the As.syri!iii palaces. At Puri there arc gateways of about the same size on all the four sides of the enclosure 
of the great tein])le ; but origiiuilly .such wms not the case at Hhuvancs vara, tho two small doors on the north and the 
south f)f flic rjj’eat Tow er now visible', being manifestly sub.scfiuent additions : there is no opening in its western wall. The roof 
of the gateway (‘xternally is a counterpart of that of the porch on a small scale, but iiitoriially it is so arched as to look 
like the undeu* surface of a luunispherical dome. 

In a country so abounding in .stones of various kinds as Orissa, it is not to bo supposed that any other material would bo em- 

I)loyed in the construction of buildings designed for tho habitation of tho imago of the over- 
present God, and intended to la^t for eternity, and accordingly it appears that they were the 
only substanco used, and not a trace of bricks is anywliero to bo met with. Of stones, the most common is laterito, next sandstone, 
and, lastly, mioigni, or cliloi-ite. For outer walls, kitchens, porticos, and all structures of .secondary importance the first is the best 
suited. It occurs almost (wory wIku’o in Orissa wiililn a few feet under the soil, and in many places crops up to the surface. 
Around Bliuvanos'vara largo tracts Ho barren, or coYcred with stunted jungle, from the soil or mould having been washed away 
from its rockf suhstratuni. In his note on this substance, ^Mr. W. T. Blanford .says : The forili which generally appears at tho sur- 
Iiic(^*(it b<‘lng rar(‘ly that tho low(‘r kind is exposed l)y the deuiulation of the upper) consLsfesmainly of round ferruginous nodules, 

, about to [of an inch in diiinieft'r, In a nuilrix of dark roddish-browm clay, which is generally more or less sandy. Tho nodules have 
jf coal Ing of brown liydraled [)eroxi(le ol' iron, and, wdien broken, some arc soon to 1)0 Idack inside ; others appears to bo formed of 
(amcretiomiry peroxide of iron ; olhei's, again, arc evidently ferruginous pebbles of decomposed gneiss, or of sandstone, if tho rock' 
prevail in tho neighbourhood. These lltihi nodules aro frequently scattered over the country by the denudation and disintegration 
of the (hq)osit containing them. In places tho sulistanco is so soft that it may bo cut, though with difficulty, with a spado ; in 
oilier places It hardens Into a firm rock, .somoilmes (ft)lioring only in the form of largo blocks, the intermediate portion remaining 
loose and gravelly, hut frequently Vnrmlng a hard mass, which covers tho surface for considerable areas. It is only at the siu'face that 
tho rock In'c.onies thoivnghly hanhuuMl; tlu^ lower portion requires exposure to gave it firnmos.s and .strength : when exposed it 
becomes cavernous, owing to the w^aslilng aw'ay of the .spfter portions, and apparently a chemical chango takes place, whereby 
tho iron lieeoRies filtcu’ed from the stqlo of anhydrous jieroxide (and perhaps also of magnetic oxide) into that of brown or hydra- 
ted [)oro^\i(lo. To this clu'mieal chango tlio cdlieronco may perhaps jiartly bo attributed ; much, however, is doubtless due to the 
more thorough drying of the clay by the heat of the 1 ^^*- Oldham, commenting on tho value of tho laterito as abuilding 

material, observes: ‘‘ Few rocks pre'sent greater advantages from its peculiar character; it is easy to cut and shape when first 
dug, and it hecomes hardomd tough after exposure to the air ; while it seems to bo very little acted on by tho weather. Indeed 
in many of the sculptured stones of soiiio of the oldest buildings, temples, &c., in the district, the chisel marks arc as fresh and 
sharp as when first built. It is peihaps not so strong, nor so capable of resisting groat pressure, or bearing great weights, as some 
of the sandstoiKV., or tho more compact kind of gnci.ss, but it certainly possesses amply sufficient strength for all ordinary 
purposes. It Is. largely used at the present time, hut has also been employed from the earliest period from which the buildings 
and tenqdes of tho country, date. # ♦ # Another advantage it possesses over other rocks is the facility of trans- 

])ort, it being generally found in tho low grounds, and often at no great distaiico from, some of the many streams which traverse 
tho vicinity. Slabs from four to five feet long aro easily procurable of this rock.’’ J Exposure to water does not seem to affect 
its texture in any w\ay, and it is, therefore, also largely used for tho building of ghats and retaining walls on tho sides of tanks. 
Being, howTver, a nodular conglomerate, it is full of cavities and soft interstices, and utterly unfit, not only for sculptures 
ami fine work, hut even for paving and other purposes, where a smooth even surface is required. Dr. Oldham alludes to ela- « 
l)orat(\specimonsHjf carving and ornanionF’§ made of tins stone, but I have nowhere seen any. Tho simplest mouldings of bands 
and fillets aro all Hiat hav?/como under my notice. • 


* Viilft passim Fcr^iisson’s History of Arcliitecture, II*., ‘ 

t M^'inoirs of (JooL>^ioal Survey of lK.Jia, I, p. 2S1. * 


t Ibid, 27G. 
§ Loc. cit. 
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Sandstone. 


Sandstone is also abundant overywliere. Tho low range of hills which runs along the whole length of flio provinco, diviejing 

it into two parts, consists principally of this stone, and it is quarried and worked with ease^ 
It is commonly of a gi’cy colour and coai’so grain ; but a finer variety of an ochcroua tint 
varying in shade from a light fawn to dark brick-red is met with at Atgharh in tho Tributary Afolials, and*in*n few .other 
places, and is largely used for outer facings of temples, and for sculjitun's, 'I'his variety is of small grain, Muanogeneous texture 
"and great firmness, admitting of very delicate carving without breaking or chipping. As it had, however, to l»o brought from 
a great distance, the builders generally tried to economise its use, and to replace it by tho grey kind whenever it was 
practicable without injury to tho appearance of their work. 

Tho Mungni \s a kind of serpentine, or chlorite. It is of a dark slaty colour, and fine composition, susceptible of a 

high degree of polish, and when polished, it assumes, like slate, a black colour. In tho {»ro- 
sent day it is largely employed in tho maiuilacliire of plativs, basins, and oilier doiiu'stic uten- 
sils. “ The rock yields a beautiful, compact and very tough material, though soft and easy to work. It is admirably suited for 
fine carvings, as may be well seen in some of tho beautifully sculptured doorways of the Jllack I’agoila, which an* carved from 
this variety of rock. Jllocks of almost any size can be obtained, the only impediment Ix'ing tho dilliciilty of Iran sj tort from 
tho hiffh hills on which it occurs.’'* It is, however, not met with in Cuttack, and the distance from tho N'ilgiri Hills, in 
Balasore, where it is qiiamcd, to Uliuvaiuhs'vura and Puri, was soproat tliat its nso had lo ho conliinMl to slaluary and Unorkiiuls 
of sculptures, which wore not intondod to bo much oxpo.sod to suit and rain. For tiu‘in;j^ tlio snllits and jainhs ol tlio 
entrance to temples, for tho paving of the colls, as also lor thrones of llic saorod imai;*os, it was also lar^t'ly employed; in 
short, it supplied tho place of luarhle which was not accihssihlo to the IJriyas, and was, and is to this day, hold in high 
estimation. 

In descriptions of Orissan unti/piitic's, granite is frequently mentioned hy Furojionn writers, lint 1 have not solmit einiiloy- 

ed for Iniilding purposes either at l*nri, or at IHiuvanes'vara. Aeeording lo Dr, Oldlaun, than 

Granite, , . , • i i i i i 

whom few can speak with more authority on qmNiions of Indian ( o*ology, throngliout tho conn-., 

try, south of tho Mahanadf, dykes of all kinds ar (3 rare, ^raj) is entirely wanting, and granitic; veins two seldom scsm.'^f It is [ird- 
* bable therefore that, asin the infancy ofgoologleal seiimee at the end of tho last and the h(‘ginniiig* ol this century nil hard grey-look- 
ing , stones wore mistaken for granite, non-professional men in Orissa, as elsewhere, InHiuently took tlu‘ om' for tho otlu'r. Between 
thirty and forty years ago the AsViLi pillars were deseribedhy more than one writer as made ol granite, hut it is now well known 
that they ai'e all formed of sandstone. In tho same way Bishop Ileher ealled's(*v('ral slnieliires in Agra and ).)(;llii as eonstructed of 
gimiite, which harvT since turned out to be ,sand.stono or marble. If true granite, however, is wanting, gneiss is eom- 
mon enough, if not abundant, and a gninitiferous variety is fre(|uently enqiloyed for statuary, iiertieularly on tho Alti 
and the Nalti Hills: some of the statues of the Black Pag<ida are also said to 1)0 made of this m:it(’i*ial ; Init the hulk of them 

are of sandstone. . 

‘ ■ % 

Asia design, so in the art of building, Uri^^a architects di.s]day a sad want of vanety. ft lli(*Ir t(anpl(vs are all of one pl;in, they 

I 

are Imilt in almost the same order every wlim-e. Possildy at an early stage of thc'ir progress, they 
■ did try other inodes of arranging their inat(‘rials, Imt l)y the middle of the seventh century, th(;y 
seem to have discovered what appeared lo Ihi'Ui tlie cheapest, and at tlie same time tin; imyst eonveniemt* t^ityle ol masonry, and con- 
tinued ever after to practi.se it without any variation, 'rins was to arrange courses of oblong ashlars of the Kiiine h(‘iglit, which 
were held together hy their weight, by their perfert adjustment, and hy the freipii'iit inli'rventlon of bonders long enough to ex- 
tend to a considerable distance into, or entirely through, the wall. All the courses, however, were not of the siwno thickness, nor 
the stones always of the same sizo,J and the result was a kind of work which in reference to (in'ciiin hiiilding.*-;* In denonilnalcd the 
pseudoisodomum,’^ This plan, however, was not followed in the const nn;t Ion of walls ol (*xti’aordinary thickness. It 
would have occasioned a great waste of laliour and material to have filleil up piins seven to tmi feet thick with carelully 
dressed blocks of the same size throughout, and a different style was then'fore deenicd iiecossary. Ibis was to build 
irregular lioi Izontal course, s with jiartiully worked stones of various sizes, and to face llu-'in on h()th sidog with isodomic 
walls of wcll-diossed flags. Occasionally uiiIicoti maascs were rudely piled together with no furibor adjaslimMit than (ho 
insertion of small blocks in the interstices, in the true cyclopcan style, but their sides wore always factMl Avitli cut Hloiies,ol a 


St} lo of Building. 


• Oldham, in the Memoirs of tho Geological Survey,— I, p. 278. 
t Ibid I., p. 2(H. 

^ Sanskrit works on architecture insigt on tho anhlars Ixu'ng of uniform 
fize, and the Agni Puraija recommends squares of one cuhit with a depth of 8 


fingiTJ* as the inohi aj»[)ropnute, hnck.s U^4r nl‘ ^alf that size ; hut tlie rule 
Hccm-s never to d-ave hetai respeeted. * 

fiiwjj amvf'STW 1 \ 

»H!ini»it«nn:nr<TT: ii n. 2!)!. 
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Hiipi'ilor (jiiality. It slimiM Iic adJod, liovvovcr, tliut I have not hat) many opportunities of examining masonry work of great 
Jlhic-kiiess in a dilapidafi-d slate, to 1)0 aide to say with certainty whether tlic eyedopean, or the irregular liorizontal style was 
tin; most prevalent. 'I'lm latter was met with in ahout half a dozen plaee.s, and the fonner only twice : they were in every 
instance eovt red with a layc'r of finely dressed stone.s, except of course in the foundations where such facings would have 
heen tliiowii a way. * 

iMoi tar .seems nev('r to have hocn used; the ma.ssivenc.ss of the blocks, and the accuracy with which they were cut an^ 

adjusted, rendered it unncccs.sary. Wooden wedges were also not used, or, if used, they are 

Mortar, " . . . , . , , , 

not now trrif*oal)lo. In the joining, liowcvcr, ot long projecting cornices and roof-stones, iron 
clamps were frecpienlly emphiyed. .\t Komirak 1 also noticed load in the fissures and holes in the remains of cornices; but 
neitlier co|)per nor hiass.* 'I’lie iron has everywhei'o riisttsl and swolhai, anil produced serious cracks in the stones in 
which they are imliodded, causing thereby more injury to the temples, than time and climate have done in course of cen- 
luries. The Ih'iya hiiilders of old appear to have been, to some extent at least, aware of this source of danger, for iron 
damps occur less li eiiiiently in the ancient templijs of i{huvanes'vara than in the more modern structures of Puri and Kondrak. 

hroin the ahsenei.' of mortar it might he argued that the ancient Uriyashad either no knowledge of it, or had no material 

• * 

ul liJHid <o hr so (‘inployod. Siioli wiis, lit)W(‘Vor, not the (*iis(\ ^r/!/f//Wy^(iiodnliir Ilincstono couglomcratc) abounds in almost 

# 

* every part of Orissa, and its aiieieui builders knew well tlie value of that article as a cement, and used it extensively for closing 
the joints on roofs, donu's, &e., us also for plastering the interior of their houses and tomplos ; and abundant evidence of its 
(ani)loynient may lie evi'rywlu're simmi. It ontfucsl largely also in the composition of their vases, and occasionally, but 
rurely, in tlu' foi'ihation of archltf^etui’ul ornaments. 

Owljig- to nnp(Tfeet coluhsion of itj grains sand.*;tono is ill-adapted for arcliit raves of large span ; lienee it is rarely employed for 
• • sii(‘h purposes. (Iiloritd resists lateral jirossuro somewhat bettor, but it was scarce, and its great 

^ W(‘Ight i‘end(‘r(*(l it generally unmanageahle. Uriyd architects, Ijiorcfurc, resorted to iron beams, which 

they could forge M'lth ('use, and move about with tukTuhlo facility. The iron was probably obtained from Talchfr, where it is 
sTnelt('(l to this day, and was of exec'llent (lualil}', well adapted for their purpose. At Bhiminosv'ara such beams may be scon in great 
alnindance. hypiu’therions of tlie jirlneljial doorways are fonnod of bars four inches square, and ten to twelve feet in length ; * 

the s<‘antling of architraves laang 4 X b t<> X 7 inehos, with a length of 12 to 15 foot. Roofs, as already stated, wore formed by 
horizoiit d arehes, l)ut the projections from the o])posite side's rarely closed in more than two-tliirds of the space, the remainder be- 
ing cov(‘n*d by flags of stone suppoi'ted on Iron beams. At Puri the beams are of larger dimensions ; and at Konarak there is one, 
21 feet long with an avi'rage thickfiess of 8 X lb inches. Its material seems to bo of a superior quality, and the*forging throughout 
[K'rfect. Ihifihemos^ remarkable leatnre in the jiieceof iron is its arched iqiper surlaci', the ends being 8 inches, and the centre 
11 inches, an arraiigc'im'iit of [larts hy wliieli the liigluvst nieehanieal strengtli was sociirod without any unnecessary waste of 
material. Tlfis Klsjilaj s an amount of knowledge of the laws of force and resistance on the part of the engineers which 
is hq^dy (Tcdiiahh' to tla'in. * 

In a country so Infested l)y white-ants* as Orls.sa, it is not surprising that wood has boon so little used in the 

const ruel ion .of the 'temples, though some of the tincst woods of India, such as tlio teak 
and the sal, are so abundant everywhere. The only inirjmso for whi(*h wood was 
omjdoycd was, for tlio making of doors, Imt, as mo.st of tlm original doors liuvo long since di.'fappearod, and tlicir 
[diKH'.s liavc Ikm'ii Irom lime to time .supplied l»y mod('ru snl»stitutcs, it i.s impwssiblo now to say liow they were worked. The 
only ancient door.imw to he met M'lth in Oiissa oceius in IIk; porch of the (Jreat Tower of Ifimvanes'vara, and that is made of sandal- 
wood, divnh'd ink'.'^'inare ])anel.'i, and carved in a dIa|H‘r patt('m .somewhat lik(' Iho patterns on the celebrated gatas of Sornanatha, 
now dopo.sitedTii the fort at Agra. Air. William Himpson, in a letter to the Editor of the Odilff Nms, London ncwspa 2 )er, dated 
the December, 1S71, doahts tlie gates to lie tlio.se that were removed from thetemjjlo ofSomani'ithahy Mahn^udGhaznavi. 
lie says, “ I made a very careful .sketcli of lliem, including details of the ornament. A.s I sketched, it struck mo as strange 

that the art contained nothing Hindu in its design. It was all purely Mnhummadan. Out of the thirty two millions of Hindu 
« 

g(?d.s, there avus not one (if tliem visililc.” He adds, “ It avus oidy on my return to England, and in conA'crsation with Mr. 
Ecrgu.s-son that I.got confinnation of Avhat I susii’ceted. He agreed with mo that the ornament was sufficient evidence that 
they could not |igssibly he the gates of Somun.itha ; Imt he added that the gates in the DiwAn i klids at Agra had been inspected 
Avith a* microscopt^ and t\io;''tirc of ‘ Deodar iilne,’ and not of sandal wood. This fact, in spite of the proclamation” (of Lord 


* Tlioiltirus Sioiilus^ 8|»oakinp( of the liridgu wliicdi S(?fniramis*lmilt over interstices of winch were lillcd up with molten lead In ancient Egypt the 

.the ihiphratcs, hiates ^lat tlie stones were licKWogctlu'r hy iron clumps, the same practice was coiiiinon. 



Elkn^xmjugh) " would comiunnd a verdict against them from any jury." This, l.owcver, it is to bo snplxuwl, would be to , 
gr^t eatent dependent on the nature of tbo jury, for were exerts to bo included in the ,«,ncl they would not bo able to join in the 
voriict so bonfidontly expected upon tho evidence adduced. Tho woo,l of the gate now at .tgm I, a. the colour, density (app^enl), 

• and gram of nmdal wood ; but adnutting, for the sake of «rgu.nent,that it is mally „„t there i, nothing to show that Seorlar pine, 

fto woodespceially wmred to tlio gods (from dm. g,nl and ,/*« woo>l), was inaeoo»iblenl Soinaniilin, and thaltho m,x,rt regarding 
the original gates having been of sandal wo.nl, founded on the cddcnco of Muliainnuida.. writers. w«.s not a mistake., one, resulting 
in tho apiniaraneo of the wood. The ehameter of tl.o ,Mtta, (diapir) is simple onoagh, and tho like of it may Im seen in tho 
Mmmum of tbo Asiatic Society of Itongal, engraved on tho Indls of war-hatebet. b.-o„gl,l from the South Sea ishn.ds. It occure 
Idiowmo, slightly modified, on the panels of the DhuvanesVara temples, a.,d it would .«,uire no onlinary «mo..,.t of rreklcssness to 
say that the buildom of Orissa in themventh century and the South Siw islanders got it frem tho Mai, amma, Ions. Tl.o prospret 

• of finding some one or more of tho Ihirtyllireo million ginl, of tl,o Hindu p,.nthcon carvml on d,»r.pnnols was so fanciful, 
that few natives of tliis conntiy will feel at all surprised at its having so completely disopiKnnIed tlio writer. I must have visited.' 
at least five thousand temples in various |Mrla of India, hut I do ..ot rememhor to Imvo notiood .m...yd.mr.pauols with figures 
of gods carved on them, certainly none in Oriasa. It must ho added, however, lliatihero is nothing but its decayed angienUook 
to show that tho BhuvaiiesVara doors aro 8} iichronou8 •with the date of tlio Tower. 

Some of the Purdnas, aa also the Mdmwira, give detailed descriptions of various kinds of wood adapted for use in making 
Season for buUding. dwellings, the seasons when ti.o trees which yield them should bo felletl, their rospectivo 

values for differci^t purposes, tho ceremonies to bo observed when iiroceoding to fell trees for 
obtaining supplies of timber, tbo mode of seasoning them, &c. ; but as wood occurs hut very sjiaringly in tlio buildings which 
form the subjects of this work, it is not necessary to notice them at length. . Tlio former,.'likewise, alford directions regarding 
the seasons and stellar con^nctioils most favorable for coiiinicmeiiig the building of teniplea and houses, anil tlio eerenionios 
to bo obscrvo*d on such* occasions. .Thus the Matsya Ptirma: ‘“The man who eommenees a building in thcmo’nth’ 
of Chuitra, earns ill-health; ho who docs so in Vai.s.iklia gains wealth and jewels, but in .fyaistha, ho oncoun- , 
tors death. Should ho hogiii it in tho month of A'sliiidlm, lie will obtain slaves, jewels, <>aftlo, and a good com-* 
ploxion. In S'rilvana, bo will .secure friends, and in llliiidni lose them. A house begun in A s'viiia brings on the death 
of one’s wife, in K.irtika, tho gain of wealth and corn, in Miirgas irslia, abundance of food, niid in Pauslm, the fear of tliioves. 

It is ordained that the mouth of Miiglia ensures gain and learning, but it also brings on tiro ; while I’liillguna gives olfcpriiig 
and gold. Such aro tho effects of seasons.”* Of lunar constellations tho following aro described as the most appropriate, vi*. ' 
As'vinf, llobinf, Mulft, Uttara A'sluidlui, Uttara IJhddrapada, TJttara Phalgunt, Miiga-s frsha, S\*.Uf, Ilasta, and Anurildha.t Of 


the days of tho week, Sundays and 'fuesduys arc injurious, the rest aro appropriate.^: Much wt'ight is uliio laid dn particular 
conjunctions, but as these cannot be made iutolligiblo to European readers without entering into tedious details I sliall not 
quote them hero. The Unym'irsha Panchardtm, a Tantra of tho Vuishnavito class, has also joine rules on thesllhje«t; but they 
are scarcely worth noticing. According to it tlio rainy season is tho most iiiajiilopriute, and no Imilding shoiiltT I^o oom- 
monced in it. Tho first ten days of the wane, the second five days of tlio waxing* moon, the tth, tho »th, and the I Uh of both 
tho wane and tho waxing moon, aro also said to ho roprchcnsihIe.§ It dillbrs from tho last autliority, however, in rejecting 
only the Sunday, and not also Tuesday, and approving of .some of the; Nakshatras wliicli tlio former eisslenms. 

Tho Matsya Purlina affords detailed instructions for the selection and eximiination of tlio ground for building. 

Earth is divided by it into four i-lasses according to its colour ; tho white is called Hnlhmana 
Ground IH for building. •••ii ii‘r. . • ^ ^ 

it 18 HUid to iiuvcu Hweet ttistc j tlio rccl 18 Ivnliutriycij luid it produroH uii tusto in tho 

mouth ; tlic yellow is Vaisya, it is hot and astringent to tho taste ; and tho black is S'lidra ; it is also astringoiit tind hot. Tho 

merits of those different kinds of earth as substrata for buildings, or as materials for brick-making, aro rockoilcd accordhiLr 

to their caste, the Brdhman being esteemed tho best, and the S'lidra tho worst. 
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, Before commen'niiif,^ a buildin;?, the proper course is to dig a hole, measuring in every direction an mki^ or a cubit from 
the elbow to the end of the little finger. This being afterwards carefully plastered with mud, a saucer is to be filled with 
gill, providcfl with four wicks on foul’ sides, and placed on the liottom of the hole. The wicks being now lighted, if *they bum 
unlll'i uily u'lid Vi’iglitly, the ground is fit for building ; otherwise it is bad. Another and more practical and intelligible method • 
i.s to press into till' llohi the earth exciivahsl from it; if tho earth should fill up the hole and leave a surplus, the ground is * 
good ; if if shoidd barely till it u]), but leave no surplus, the ground is indifferent ; but if it should prove insufficient, tho ground 
is positively laid.* Tho prevah’iici! or absence of particular kinds of trees, and the readiness or otherwise with which seeds 
sjirout Avhen soAvn in the ground, arc also held as tests of its fitness for building upon. 

After selecting the land great attention should bo paid to remove whatever bones it may contain; for bones, 

particularly those of Chandalas, are reckoned to bo highly injurious to buildings. K no 

TJrrnovnl of 

boiK’H are found, and still there should be any suspicion of tho presence of any such offensive * 
'.matter, a ceremony has to he perfiirineil iianied which is esteemed as highly effectual in neutralising tho evil 

effects of boiii's under a building. Certain cei’cmoiiies have also to be performed before and after the completion of a build- 
ing, of which an interesting account, liy l{abii Tratapachandra Ghosha, will bo found in the Joui’nal of tho Asiatic Society of 
Bengal fur 1870, p. 100 cl mp A summary of it here is scarcely needed.f 
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t ^Villi ivfi'icni'i' III till' rmark niiiilo mi jiai'c ^3 to tlio I'lTi’ct tliat minor 
Hindu Icniiilcs I'aco one or oilier of all tly four eiirilinal points of the emiipass, 
it Ih necossary to note here, with a view to prevent niisa|iprelieiisioii, that llie 
Chiml'tiMmlii^wg, or ehniii^s in priviile(livellin;;s in IteiiLpil, I'aeeeitlier the Soiitli, 
orllie tVest, never the Hast, imr IhejN'orth, and the |n'iest, wheiiein'a^'ed in wor- 
filiip, invarialily sits with liis taen towards llin East, fiiein^' the ima^'e of tlip 
god, when tliixhapel is lianed towards thc^Westj and haviu|f tlie image on his 


left side when its direction is towards the South. This is, however, not in ac- 
eordanee with the rules of the S 'astra. According to the KAIM Purdna “ the 
sidft sacred to Ivnvera (North) is the most gratifying to Sdvi ; therefore, seated 
with the face directed to that side, should Chainlika he always worshipped." 
DipilhdffHu himridik siedprili ddi/m, lathd tanmuhh dstna pujajiechhn- 
dikdm mid. At Puri and PhnvaneifVura, with temples facing tho East, the 
priests, I olisened, were seated with their faVes towards thrf Soiitli, This too 
is not ronsistent with tho onfinanecs of the S'astra, for the Hudra'i/dmala Tan- 
fra prohihits the East for S 'ainhlm, and the West and tho North forS'akti. 
M pnwlmnap'dfah i'amhlior nodlcJiim ii‘aklmHhit(m, na pratichim patah 
pris/t(liamtoilaksliam mmds'rapet. How the priest sits when a temple faocs 
I the North, I have never noiiecd. W'hen people sit to repeat their sandhya 
jirayers, they turn towards the East, if tho worehippers be Vaishpavas, and 
towards the North if they he S'liktas, The followers ofS'iva and Ganes'a prefer 
the North. This likewise is arhitrary, and unsupported by tho S'astra. The 
general rule, aeeording to Visliim, is that the worshipper may sit with his face 
towards tlie North or the East at liis option. Ffamukho udamukho vd 
vpiwisliio dltpdni dmildh pdjapet. Viehaspati MisVa quotes an authority 
which improves upon this, and recommends tho East for morning prayer, the 
Wist for evening iirayer, and tho North for prayer at niglit. Frdkpai'ohmda- 
gdipdt In idpamfrdkr-nis'&su cho. 



CHAPTER III, 


AbciiitectubaIi Details aso ScrLPTCBE,— Trammels of orders and styles. Unity of Indian art. Situation, the first element of beauty in architecture, 
—how regarded hy ancient Indians ; neglected in tho pn'sent day. Tanks. Magnitude, tlie second ideinent of he.auly ; how adventitiously inereasi'd. Solidity 
and massiveness. Basoment. Crests for mouldings. Battlements. Mouldings for plintli.s. Walls and pilasters. Pillars. Corniis-s. Various kinds of Mouldings. 
Bands and faseias. Weatlier-moidding. Coats of Arms. Keeentric ornaments. Brackets. Bosses. Pinials. Lotus. Quality of lloral designs. Do. of ligurei 
of animals. Do. of tho human form. Schools of Da'dalus, of .Uginitus, of Kgypt, of Ass) ria and of Orissa. Merits and defects of Orissan human figures. 
Features. Bclativo proportions of the iMereut members of the human figure, lleliel. Groups. Drapery. Obseeiiity of Orissan sculptures ; its cause. Sculidurei 
carved in tiiu. Toreutic art. 


^ architccturo, as in all other operative arts, the end is to build well,” says Sir Henry Wotlon; but this is a 

maxim which cannot bo adopted in tho present day without a multiiiliiuty of (pialirieatioiis. It iinpIio.s a froodom 
from restrictions of orders and stylos which even Gothic architoots with their “ disri'f'iird of procodont and 
untrammelled wildness of imagination,”* could not command. To tho Uriyi'is it was a licimso not to Im thought 
of. Tho ordinances of tho S 'dpa Susfm, whicli claimed a sanctity next to tho Voda itself hommod them on 
every side, and loft little room for tho play of tho imagination in tho design of their templos.f *Tho ground 
plans, tho fonns, tlio proportions, had all to be regulated by rigid riifos and inviolable canons, ayd they had 
scrupulously to abulo by them while yearning to produce •soAiethlng that would bo at onco grand, imposing, and . 
I'ftr lasting for ages. Ornamentation was tho only hranch of tho art which wiis loft (mtiridy to thoir fancy, ani they 
jpivo fi’co vent to thoir constructive faculty and taste to the dcvelojimont of an endless variety of decorative designs, 
jfclonco it is that in the midst of one unbrokim monotony ot form in India, tho observer is charmed hy a iirofasion and richness 
)f ornaments which has nowhere I'cen surpas.sod. Indei'd, oVnamentation has always been, so to say, a passion with tho 
ifindus. To quote the language of .Mr. Fergusson : “ liiko all piuiple uritrummelled liy rules and gifted with a feeling for tho 
laautiful, they adorn wliatcvcr they require, and convert every object, however utilitarian in its purposes, into an object of • 
piuty, knowing wcjl that it is not temples and palaces alone that arc capable of such display, but that every thing whidli 
makes, may become beautiful, provided the hand of ta.ste he guided hy sound judgment that never forgets what 
object is, and never conceals tbo con.structivo exigencies of the building itself. It is simjily'this inherent taste 
ltd love of beauty, which the Indians seem always to have po.s.se,s.sed, directed by unaireidod honesty of purpo,se, 

.jiv • 

|hich enables those who arc now without independence, or knowledge, or powcii, to'ei-cct, oven at tho projent day, 
fcldi ngs that will bear comparison with tbo be.st of tlio.so erected in Europe, (luring the middio ages.”J It is* to bo 
■marked, however, that oven in this passion for ornament, and tlio^ diversity and profusion to wliicih it has led, 
l^e is a marked unity of design. Wlietbcr in tho North, or the South, in tho peninsula of Guzerat, in tho We.st, ortho 8ca-8liorn_ 
■Orissa, in tho East, the same general principles of (hMioration prevail every where. It^is not to be *ox|)ccted that in. thoir 
pUity and execution they should always ho a^ike, hut their general character is tho same in all jilaces. I'ho corbels, the 
j^allions, tho panels, tho mouldings, and tho scrolls in tho temples of northern India and Orissa, are all closely similar to 
in tho Tiunulian structures of the South. Tho same forms, tho same ligiy’cs, tho same proportions., hoWover ^variously 
lombincd and elaborated, turn up wherever tho oh.servcr directs his eyes, and they display a coinmatuty of thouAlrt and inspiration 
the oarc of the builders which could not have resulted unlc.ss tho 'ramulians and tho Aryans had drawn from one common 


l^ce. Hence it is that tho S'dpa Sdslrm as current in tho North and tho South are alike, and tho canons of the Mdmidra 
pre reproduced unchanged in tho works of Tamulian authors. 

' The first element of beauty in a building is due to its situation. It would bo a truism to say that a plain structure situated 

in a romantic spot appears far more picturesque than a really beautiful edifice buried in tho 
Situation. midst of a towering mass of masonry surrounding it on every side. None wlio has soon tfio 

* Forguawn, Hiatory of Architecture. effectually to |irevent tliia, tho profeasion of artiat wa# flot allowed^ to bo 

t Tke F.gyptians, who reaemhled the early Hindua so closely in - Mcreised by common or illitoruto persons, •lint they should attempt anything 
bheir manners, customs and liabite of life, were equally restricted in their arehi- contrary to the latrs cstablishod regarding tho figures o6 hie deities.” Wilkin- 
tectnre. « Plato and S)Tiesius both mention tho stem regulations which for- son’s Ancient Egyptians, III. 87. * 

bade their artists to introduce innovations in religious subjects ; and the more f Handbook of Architecture, I. p. 123. 
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elalwratoly-HCulpturocl, fjold-covered fane of Vis'vcsVara at Benares, overshadowed on every side by lofty dwellings, and the 
simple unadorned (em|)le on the Jangirah rock near Blu'igalpnr, rising like a beacon tower in the midst of a wide expanse of water, 
cun for a inoineiit deny tlio inlluenco of place, in the developincnt of beauty in buildings. The aneient Hindus paid partiiular 
.'itfpntion to tin's subject, and generally selected the most prominent siwts accessible, ordinarily beyond the boundary of a town,’ 
or villiige, for the Erection of their temples, and there is scarcely a romantic spot in India, in forests or on hill-tops, .on islands 
or rivei s, which luis not been consecrated to some presiding divinity or other. Whore a eommanding situation was not available, or 
from other causes, an ui ban site was deemed necessary, they cleared out the place selected so as to have sufficient space round the 
proposed temple, and to keep it (sufectly unencumbered and detached. The same rule was also laid down, though probably not 
always observed, in regard to private dwellings. With a clear eye to effect it was also ordained that temples and houses should not 
bo placed on any one corner or side of the area selected, or on its exact centre, but so located as to leave more S2)ace in front 
than behind. The s])aco on the sides .should be equal. According to the Vrihad-uija-mdrlarida, the building should not cover’ 
more than one-ninth of the total space ;* but other authorities arc less imperative. The Umjas'irsha Panchardtra condemns 
the sinner avIio ventures to build in close proximity to an existing temple. In Orissa these rules were formerly strictly 
observed, and the temples were so built as to leave lots of open space all round, more in front than on tho sides. The desire, how- 
ever, of dedicating tomjdes on spots hallowed by tho sanctity of ages, and tho cupidity of tho officiating priests, have, in later 
days, completely set tlioso rules at nought, and the coui’t-yards of temples are now so crowded with numberless structures of 
various kinds and qualities, that it is often difficult to get a clear and complete view of tho principal edifices from any one side, 
and tluiir lesthetie effect is completely destroyed. At Bhu vanes' vara some of tho finest carvings and sculptures are completely 
covered by dead walls and thatched huts. 

The rocommondi a tank to tho East or the North of the building, Imt I do not romeml)or to have noticed any 

^ ®wch within tho ttsn])lc enclosure in 0ri8.sa. Without, they qro not only common, but seem 

• to have been originally* hold as an absolute necessity. Every iargo temple has its appropriate 

tank, on whoso water is largely reflected tho sanctity of the presiding divinity. They are evidently duo as much to tho 
necessity of excavating materials for tho temples, as to a de.siro to secure an ornamental, and at tho same time a most useful, 
appuiicnanco to tho sanctuary. Adverting to tho attention j)aid fo tanks by tho people of tliis country, Mr. Fergussofi 
ob.servos : “ Indeed, there is scarcely a tank or stream in all India that is without its flight of steps, and it is seldom indeed 
that these are loft without some adornment, or some attempt at architectural display, tho proximity of water being always 
grat(fful in so hot a climate, and an especial place of favourite resort with a people so fond of washing and so cleanly in their 
habits as the Hindus.’’^ 

t • 


But to, turn fr-om tho adventitious to tho innate ; “ tho first and most obvious element of architectural grandeur,” 

b ci-gusson, “is size, — a largo edifice being always more imposing than a small 
one; and when tho art displayed in two buildings is equal, their effect is almost in 
tho direct ratio of their dimonsion.<.’’J • This size or magtiitudc affects human feelings according to the direction from which it 
is seen'. “ Magnitude in hciglit is expressiVq to us of elevation, and magnanimity ; in depth of danger or terror, and, from 
our constant experiences, of images of terror; in length, of vastnoss;and in breadth, of stability, and when apparently 
.vnVounded, of infinlty.”§ Orissau architects, wore fully aware of tho importance of those princii.los, and tried to utUise them 
in tho erection of their sm-rcxl edifices ; but, owing to the peculiarity of tho st^-lo they adopted, they never acquired the same 
success, which their •neighbour.s, tho Tamulians, aehieved. A single square chamber, for olmous engineering reasons, can 
never bo ofanyvrtraordinurynuvgnitude, either in height, or in its length ‘and breadth; tho utmo.st limit is soon attained, 

and as tlje height mpst bo proportioned to tho Uaso, tho edifice must, to a certain extent, be wanting in such majesty and 
grandeur as, arb ‘attainable by largo dimensions. To remedy this ovil, uocondury buildings were rttached to the principal 
temple, so as to cover a large area, ami overcome tho eye by a great expanse ; buf as they were never blended into one, they 
failed tqfullll their obj.>ct. They look detached and separate, and, instead of heightening the effect of tho principal struc- 
ture, nnir it by their incongruity. 


• wt wan i 

xftMii g Hi ii • 

*1 iiv ^ ir ^ i 

I 

*11''! ft wt*(rfl*pr tft II ‘ , 

II VriliAdr^ldmirtiuj^aof Bhoja 
• Dcv»: As. Socy.’s MS. Ko. 74, Ibl. 50. “ The intelligent, holding airing divided 


into nine parts, and laying tho foundation carefully, should build his house on one 
of the nine parts. But it should not bo in a comer, nor on one side, nertr in the 
middle. On an auspicious day, during a good coiyunction of the stars, the wise 
lays the foundation of a house.** 

t Handbook of Architecture, I. p. 120. 

t History of Architecture, I. p. 11. 

§ Alison’s Essays on Taste, p. 171. 
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Another and a more effectual remedy was ** to increase the apparent dimensions of a building by a scientific dispe- 
Veptical ityle sition of the ports, and a skilful arrangemont of ornament, thereby making it look very 

• much larger than it really was.’’^ As the temples had to depend upon tho^ir height for 

Iheir grandeur and effect, the builders not only carefully avoided cornices and ooutiniious coiuinauding horizontal 
mouldings, but so arranged the projections os not only to remove the baldness of dead walls bv an agreeable play of light 
and shade, but to enhance the apparent heiglit by a scries ot vertical, or upright, lines and forms. The plinths were broken by 
deep and strongly marked projections ; the piers and j)ilasters were nuido^iarrow and tall ; the architraves wore so designed as 
nowhere to offer a continued, or unbrokoii, lino ; the finjades woro attenuated by repeated canting of tho corners of jirojoetlons, 


and other devices ; the niches were narrowed and elongated ; the mouldings were made to tend upwards ; and the sculptured 
ornaments were to such an extent forced to the vertical position that even figures of lions and elephants had to stand in an 
unnatural erect posture like men. In sliort, the composition is throughout vertical, or, so to say, of the porpondiciilar modiaoval 
Gfothic ordinance, as opposed to the horizontal composition of tho Greeks and the lioinaus. Tlio artistic effect of this arrango- 
ment is most advantageous ; the eye of tho observer is always directed upwards, and Iciuples of ev'en moderate size look lofty, 
towering, and highly imposing. ^ , 

This impression is farther greatly heightened by the solidity and oxtremo massivoness of tho temples. Accord- 
g ing to tho verso quoted above from tho A<jui Purtinu^ (^antcy p. 27,) tho walls of buildings 

should occupy foiu’-tenths of the area, leaving six-tenths for tho spa(*o of the room. This rule 
issimilates to a great extent with tho practice of tho architects of Kgypt, Greece and Romo; but in the principal temples 
Orissa it is greatly exceeded. Indeed, the excessive solidity of Orissan piles implies, either a sad want of constructive 
;onuity, or an unnecessary and most lavish wiisto of materials. But tho end diroc-tod tlwj operation of their builders, and 
it end was, next to what Pr^essor* Lubko describes arcliitcctun) to be, P the !eslhetic mauilestation of tho law of grtivltj^” 

» greatest stability for that peculiar form of building which Uriyil art could attain— a stability wdiiidi should not* only 
e above the atmospheric influence of tlic Indian climate, and defy its tromondous elemental commotions, hut rival even the 
imity of the divinity whoso fano.s the structures were intended to serve, and firmly to impress tlmt idea bn tho imagination 
the beholder. With such an end in view it is not rcmarki|ble that constructivo olcgamm and economy of materials, should 
re been looked upon as questions of secondary importance. That it was not tho result of want of ingenuity is evident 
IP tho comparative lightness of tho Daru-ing hulls, (latcways and otluw structures of the time. Tho following table shows tho 
ativo proportions of the chambers and tho walls of some of tho principal tcSnples of Orissa. Tho mcasuromouts are roughs 
I must be taken as* only ai»proximuto : — * 


Name. 

V- 

Outer 

measurement. 

Innor 

ineasuifinoiit. 

Vutal area. 

Area of room. 

• 

« 

Ilatio of Holidi! 
to tiiO 

total urufi ; in 
dL^cimalrt. 

— 

Ratio ot ro(.it) 
to the 

total ar'Ai ; ii|^ 
de(.*iiiiul,s. 

1 . 

NearoKt vul- 
gar fraction. 

-> 

» 

1 Bhagavati, 

38 X 38 

13 X 13 

1,411. 

. 

109 

•8S2 

•117 

iV 

1 Great Tower, 

C(J „ CO 

42 „ 42 

3,900 

l,70t 

•654 

« , 

445 

* ' 

jRHincs 'vara, 

■ot „ 3t 

10 10 

1,150 

25(;* 

•778 

•221 

f 

^^Paraii'udiuie8'vara, 

20 „ 20 

f 

11 „ 9 

400 

99 

•752 

•217 

i 

: Yawes^ara, 

22 „ 22 

12 .. 12 

4vS4 

114 

•702 

2!}7 

f 

i 

Kapilcb'varU, 

: ■ 1 

20 „ JO 

9 „ 9 

320 • 

81 

746 

* 253 

* • , 

> 

i 

Raja^ani 

32 „ 25 

12 „ 12 

800 

114 

•820 

•160 " 

♦ 

Muktcs’vara, 

14 „ 14 

1 0 „ 0 

100 

36 

•816 

•183 

I 

i 

Puri, 

73 „ 73 

29 29 

5,329 

841 

•842 

•168 

• 

* 

Siiidedl, 

24 „ 22 

12 „ 12 

528 

144 

•727 

•272 

• 1 

• 

i 

Somes ^vara, 

23 „ 23 

11 „ 11 

529 

121 

•772 * 

'228 

i 

Ananta-tisudeva, 

26 „ 26 

16 14 

696 

224 

•678 

•322* 

i 


In Rdm Raz s work on th© architecture of tho Hindus, forty diiTorent designs are given, froh) the*8implest to the most 

elaborate and oniate, for pedestals ^nd bases pf^ pillars. In Orissa most of these "have been 
Buement. i j . • ‘ 1 ' 

employed, either intact, or variously combineeb in the ornamentation of the stereob%te. 


* Fergnnon’t Histoiy of Architectura, I. 11, 


11 
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They; all with a thick rectangular projecting base-moulding called updna, corresponding exactly with the plinth ^of the 
European onlers. Over it occurs cither a thin receding tile of the same descrqdion, or a quirked cyma-rocta in a reversed 
position, covered hy a thin tile. The plinth and the tiles arc invariably left plain, without any carving on their fatie, but the 
u])per edges of'tlu! tiles are frequently hroken by small projections, shaped like lancet-heads, and placed at long intervals. (See- 

woodcut No. 20.) At Benares these are called r&7narekhds, and are most exten^iivoly em- 
ployed in the oniamcntation of all flat, horizontal mouldings. In Orissa they are used in 
conjunction wit It both flat and rounded members, and project either upwards, or downwards, 
or both upwards and downwards at the same time, serving the purpose of crests in the for- 
No. 20 . ,„or, and of cusps in the latter, position. In upper mouldings they are richly carved. In 

plain work tliey spi-ing from tho moulding and form an unlwokcn part of it, as shown on the upper side of the woodcut ; but when 
decorated with carving, they are entirely independent. Some plain ones are also so ropreseutod as to appear separate ftom tho* 
. band on which they are placed. (See the lower part of the woodcut.) On the ledges of sloping roofs and cornices they serve 
tho purpose offinials. Everywhero they constituto the most marked and chararderistic feature of tho ordinance, and there 
is not a single aiuiient tempio in Oi issa wh(>re they arc wanting. When ornamented, they have generally a scroll or beaded 
border, whh men, animals, or flow(‘rs, in the middle. Sometimes they arc so shaped as to look like what in Gotliic architecture 
arc called crockets. Ordinarily in general appearance they are very like miniature baraconic battlements, and if enlarged 
and brought into close proximity, they would no doubt servo tho purpose of those ornaments. This arrangement is actually 
seen on the outer wall of tlic Puri enclosure, and there the lancet-heads are sulllciently eiflargod to form regular battle- 
ments. 'riie wall, however, cannot bo taken to bo of tho same date as tho temple, as tho priests have a tradition 
that tho Murhattas rebuilt that part of tho wall which has largo battlements, and tho other portion may, likewise, be 
tho riisrdt of a [irevious attempt at improvement. . Among tho ruins at Koiiiirak I noticixl several largo battlements, each 
formed of a single stone, measuring 2' 2" by I' 8 " and having a flat band round tho edges in front ; but they were not in situ, 
and T could not siitisfy myself as to tho position they had formerly occupied. It is well known that tho Marhattas trans- 
•ferred largo (|uantities of building materials from Konfirak, in tho middle of tho last century, for the erection of tho refectory 
or Hhogamanclapa at Puri, and it is possible that tho battlcmcrjts wore carried at that time for u.se at Puri. They are exactly 
of tlio same pattern as those on tho eastern wall of tho Puri enclosm-c. The doubt regarding tho origin of tho Puri battle- 
ments'is, however, immaterial to tho question at issue, vin. as to whether the Hindus ever built battlements on tho to^ of 
tl^eir walls and cornices, for the triangular and p}i[-amidal battlements to be met wdth at Udayagiri and Siinclii (vide ante p. 17, 
Avoodciits Nos. I and 2) leave no 'room for doubt on tho subject ; and tho transition of tho straight lines of triangular battlements 
of Udayagii-r into lhv> curvilinear ones of Piui is so easy, that a Saracenic theory is not at all needed to account for it. 

The moulding, which, for want of a bettiu name, has been called a “quirked cyma-rocta,” is formed of tho sections of 
two cir<dcs,bkoMio letter S slanting towards the wall thus S , and has its surface carved into a series of lotus petals, whence its 
distinejive name tho “ lotus moulding,” jmd'mhanilha. Somidimes its siudace is cut into tho form of a check, or beaded, pattern. 

Over this, tho wall rises straight n|)ward!s, from two to four or five depths of tho plinth, and forms tho dado, tho kanfhd of 
tho Sanskrit writers. In some highly decorated tonqdc.'S tho surlaco of this menrbor is divided into panels, and fllled with 
carvings ; but gem'rally it is left bare. At Benares it is reduct'd to a narrow neck {gatu) from a half to one-fourth of tho 
thickness of tho plinth. But whether reduced or not, it is followed by, tirst,' a iirojccting flat band and then a cyma in exact 
corro.spondenco with the lower moulding of the dado. The buihlers of Beiiarcs omit tho tiles or bands above and below tho 
dado, and, coupling the datlo, the two cymas, which with them becomes almost straight sloping surfaces, and the bands above 
and behnv theiii^ piaki! a pamhthurd or a iiourso' of five mouldings ; and this is repeated two or three times with a few inter- 
vening bam‘L '1 to conqileto tho stcreobato. This produces a very jagged a|)pearauco, with interminable narrow linos, higlily 
offensive to all scns«! of elegance and beauty. Tho Oris.sans did not aoprove of it, and when they repeated tho fivefold 
coiu-so, they brought back the projecting plinth, and carved its face in various designs, or, paring off its edges, converted it into 
• a toru.4, either plain, or ornamented. 'Phe plan, however, which pleased them most, was to conVert the stereobate ^ into a 
‘number of stylobates, coAi'sponding with tho projections of the wall, and to carve them into solid, rounded, lobed figures like ' 
dumpy pitchers, which are called kumhhw. The base of tho Great Tower at Bhu vanes Vara is carved in this way, eadi 
stylobate haying a double set of kumbhus. Over these the fivefold moulding is produced in two or throe courses until the' 
necessary height of the hasoment is completed. , 

Ram lltfiz notjoos fiir pedestals, an ornamonj; named cifpota, or tho “parrot head but it has not been met with in Orissa, 
ita place being generally occupied by the lancotdioadod crests noticed above. 
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Tlw sar&cos of tho piers are, as already stated, broken into a number of pilasters, or on<fageil pillars, having intermodiata 
Wall* and ilaatera panels, or niehcs, filled with bas-reliefs or statues. The pilasters are of various sizes and 

proportions, generally mo.st olahoratoly c.arvod and decorated, and tho ])anols and niches 
hove the most sumptuous bands and mouldings carved around them. In small temples these pilasters are geni'rally, but iwt 
Invariably* carried up the whole height of the body ; but in large struetures they .are so arranged as to give to tho wall tho 
appearance of two or throe stories, each having its .separate rows of pilasters, niches, panels and blind .loors. The artistic 
efibet of this arrangement is remarkable. It helps greatly to din-rsify tho ap|)oaranoe of the wall, and prevent all unnatural 
elongation of niches, panels and pilassters, and tho esthetic defect of placing niidies over nielu^s within one intercohnnniation, 
or having too much bare space over them. These mombors are merely archltoctnrnl or oruivmental ; they do not, to any 
material extent, enter into tho constructive economy of tho temples, nor contribute much to their stability ; it is not 
temarkablo therefore that their size, make, and strength bear no relation to tho size of the building to which they are 
attached. The builders were no doubt guided by .some principles or rules in the distribution of these ornaments, but in tho 
midst of unlimited profusion and variety, it is now dillnmlt, if not impossible, to make them out. The pillars and pilasters 
range from tho most heavy and bulky to tho most .shmder and delicate possible; the intercolumnar .spacevs vary from ^mo to 
many diameters of tho pillars, and tho niches are of various sizes and pattci ns, though alwavs re(!tangular. To desc-ribo tlujiu 
all in detail would bo tedious and Inciroctual. I must refer tho reader, therefore, to tin? accompanying plates for an 
idea of tho ditforeut styles in which pilasters and pillars are decorated, an I them inuin* in which tho walls are generally 
diversified. Illustration, No. 2, gives an elevation of tho wiJst face of tho Kapilos varf 'rmnple, and Illustration No. Il, 
of the southern faijado of the Jagamohan of Muktes'vaia, two of tho most beautiful of tho minor temph's of 'Bhuvaiuss'vara. 
Illustration No. 4 A, represents an attached i)illar, or antis, on tho exterior of thy Muktes vm-iidagamolian. It has a round lobod 
pitcher-shaped base, and capital^ witljf a slomhw .slinft, divided into f lirco seynionfs, of wliicli tlu> lower two arc four-sided, Ifem-ing 
on the front of flic lowermost section a danscuse, and on tho next, two lions mounted on elephants: tho third is rouitdod, 
and has a female figure in trout, who.se nether half is formed of a ser|)(mt which coils round tho shaft above tho head of tho 
figure. The head is protected by the spread hood of a liv'odieadod cobra, .V modilication of this stylo of pilaster occurs in ' 
IIluHtration No. 7 A, from tho temple of Bhagiivatf. In it tho most prominent liguro is a lion standing meet over a jiiountod 
elephant, and tho capital has two nude toinalcs for ornaimmt. 'I’he scmii-ophide figure on the (irst pillar is called Ndijithmyd^ 
or “ ophidian nymph.” Sometimes two such (igiircs arc twined round each other on each sliaft, .ind representations of tho 
kind are very common in diffcretit parts of India. They are no doubt theeongenersof the semi-piscino Triton of Greece, or th« 
mermaids of Europo, Assyria and I’crsiu, and intended to represent emblematically tbo descendirnts of tlie Ni'iga race ; but it is 
remarkable that their counterparts are not unknown in (jther parts of tho world. In a (Ihineso book entitlei^ “ 'I'lio ^Jreat Gloml 
Wlieol Kuin asking Sutra,” and noticed by Mr. Eergus.soii, lliere are lour ^represent at iona<K>f a .serpent god,* each of which has 
“ a human head and body, ending in a sor[»cntine form from tlie wai.st domnvards, but wit h ( lie much moro chiiracteri.stic aocoiu* 
panimeut of a degoncrato serpent hood. lu the first figure in this Chineso work, flio/NViga Inis threo serpents rising IxihiuJ 
its head ; in the second, five ; in tbo third, seven; mul in the lust, nine serpeiitfl. The lower exi remit ies of tho first and 
Bocond are spotted like .serpents, and tho fourth” (the one cojiied in ‘Mr. Fergiis.son’s work)— “has seiiles moro like 
those of a fi8h.”t Commenting upon these Mr. Fergus.son oUserves: “In India between tho third eoutiiry B, C, and tiio 
thirteenth A. D. wo find serpent hoods ranging from (hreo to .seven heads, but never tlie liuman body tennimiting in a serpent 
downward, till after tho last quoted date.”:|: This eynclusion, however, uppears ojien to objeefimi, as tliero arc some pillars in 
tho Great Tower of Bhuvancs'vara, which dates from the middle of tho 7th century, on which the clianicterislic senii.-opliid() fmiialo 
figures are most elaborately sculptured. It is impossible to mako out from flat drawings wlietlier tlie serjients slioivy in the Cliiiioso 
dr.iwings 010 intended to rcprescut separate animals, or numerous beads for the tail from wliieli llio liumau liguro' comes out. 
In India polyccphalous cobras aro always intended, mul not so many separate animals as tliero are lioails, d’lie tusto displayed 
UT this monstrous representation cannot but be severely coiuleinned, but tbo tact and talent with wliieb it is executed in Orissa aro 
worthy of praise. It may be added also that had as tho eoneei>tion is, it Is not worse than that of the Puns, and tho 'J’litoiis, and 
the Centaurs of tho Greek artists, or that of the Apolh^ and Duplme of Bernini of tho 17th century, in Vliicli tioating tresses and * 
tho ends of tho fingers and toes of a lovely maiden are “ all sprouting forth In claborutidy exocuted laurel branchc,'} and lciivos.”(5 
* Of pilasters. Illustrations Nos. 4 B. -5, 0 aiul 7 B, ofi’er very rich and typical examples. 'J’lio first, Js from tho 
exterior of the Jagmohan of the Groat Tower. It is of a square jnakc with a flat band-like i)rojeclio»\,in fi-tmt aiding tho middle. 


• Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 52. 
t Tree and Serpent Wunhip, p. 69. 


J Loc. cit. 

§ Westraacott’H Jliindbook of Sculpture, p. 312 . 
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its surfaces are decorated with scroll work enclosing small figures of animals. The second is attached to the nortiierD side of the 
Tower itself. It has a female figm-e on a panel on the front of the capital, resting on one knee, and supporting the abacus on her 
uplifted hands. It is the most florid specimen of the flat pilaster that has been met with at Bhuvanes'vara.* No. 6 is a 
variety of'thc last. It has been taken from the north-east corner of the MuktesVara Jagmohan. In it the female supporter of 
the abacus is replaced by a stout muscular dwarf who gi'oans under the weight resting on his head and hands. Itj base has* 
the typical pitcher, and the shaft, flat project ions, making it thereby many-sided. No. 7 B. is in many respects similar to No. 4 B. 
It occurs on tho temple of Bhagavatf in the Bhuvanes vara enclosure. 

Looking at the beauty and elegance of these pillars and pilasters, it is difflcult to account for the almost total absence among 

tlie Uriyiis of a columnar ordinance, which seems never to have struck them. Once only they at- 
tempted it, when erecting the refectory of the Gireat Tower of Bhuvanes'vara ; but they failed. 
The pillars they raised, proved too light and weak for tho superstructure, and they had to fill up the intcrcolumnar spaceif 
with solid masonry to secure additional strength. At Puri the Muktimandapa is an open pillared chaultry, but it is probably 
of a much later date than tho temple near which it is placed ; and, as it is, it is a most unsuccessful attempt at building a chaultry. 
Its pillars, tliougli monoliths of black chlorite, arc of an inordinately heavy appearance, having the most clumsy and imgainly 
bases and cajntaLs (Jllustrution No. 10 B). They bear no relation to tho ornamental attached pillars noticed above. The pillars used 
internally in porches and dancing halls, are invariably of a thick ma.ssivo square make, all but totally devoid of ornament ; 
the only decorations u.scd being a few plain mouldings. They rise from a naked plinth, and terminate in a similar square tile 
or abacus, serving tho purpose of a capital. Tho shaft measures from to 7| lengths of tho thickness. Considering that 
tho attached pillars and pilasters arc generally exceedingly beautiful and ornate, it is certainly remarkable that those detached 
internal pillars should bo so bald a'jid unattractiyo ; but bearing in mind tho heavy roofs they had to bear, the builders had to 
foreg^) ornfftnent for the sake of strength. Tho follo\^ing are the relative proportions of 86mo*qf the principal pillars that have 
como.under observation : — 



Shape. 

Total height. 

Total base. 

Total shaft. 

Total capital. 

Diameter of 

Ratio of 


• 





shaft. 

diameter to shaft. 

Mukt-irnaodffpa, outer range, 


9 

1 

4-6 

3-4 

2-7 

1—70 

Ditto, inner range, 


0-5 

• l-H 

6—4 

2-1 

1-6 

4—0 

Natmaiidir, Hliuvanes'vara, 


21-3 

2—9 

18-3 

6—3 

4—0 

8-07 

T4iito, Vuri, onlor range, 


11-0 

0—0 

8 — 4 

2—0 

4-4 

1-77 

Jagmohan Jihuvanes'vara, Exterior, 


12-7 

2—5 

7-8 

2—6 

2—1 

8-71 

Ditto, Tower, ditto, 


11—7 

2—0 

6-6 

3-1 

1-8 

8—6 

DhngavaO IMIastor, • 


12-2 

0-6 

8—6 

8-^3 

i— 1 

7—72 

Mukte.s'vfi4fa (lali?, 


0—4 

2—0 

6—1 

2-3 

2-2 

2-81 

Ditto, Pilasters of Jt^nohan, 


8^-0 

2—7 

4-0 

1—5 

l-2t 

8—33 

DitC) ditto, 

1^., round 

. 8 -0 




0-7 


Monolith, Pur^ 








[n the ornamentation of 

tlTo d(?tached internal pillars, 

as already 

stated, the 

simplest mouldings were all that were 


resorted to, and no carving Avas ever though# of. But in tho case of outer pillars, or pilasters, the architects followed a very 
different principle. Avowedly introduced as orrmnients, tho pilasters could be effectual only when they were carved and 
orriaracnted, and hence groat pains wore taken to make them as sumptuous as possible. Their length was broken by repeated 
bands, contractions and moulding.s,*and their surfaces were covered with* a lavish profusion of carving of various kinds, 
including floral bands, lions, elephants and human figures in various atitudes. The lions were invariably placed in an 
unnatural eroct»posture to make room for them on tho surface of a narrow pillar, and tho elcpliants crouching under 
them, 'w^.ue .so reduced in size as to boar no relation to the lions. Human figures are usually intioduced as mere ornaments, 
but not as av inti'<»T{il ])art of the pilastois. Tlioy are mostly females, standing in conventional graceful attitudes, adorned most 
sumptuously with jewelry, but very iiisufliciently clad. Sometimes tliick stout dwarfs are put on the capitals, and made to re- 
present ‘as supports ol architraves ; they serve also as supports of abacuses, ledges of domes, edges of roofs, and other projections ; 
but they arc so placed as to appear distinct, and to some extent detached from tho actual prop- of the member. Nowhere in 
*\)rissa has the gross enorniity of converting an entire pillar into the shape of a human being, like tho caryatedes and telamones of 
Greece and Egypt, been attempted,* and in this respect the Qriyds Jiavo displayed a bettor appreciation of the true 
principles of taste in architoctiu’e, than their more advanced brethren in other parts of tlie world, ' 

illustrations NoSj 8, 9^ 10 A, and 10 B, are typical representations of detached pillars. The first forms the side! post 
of an elegmit aitigway ifi front of tlie Muktes Vata Jagamohan. On the side of it is represented a portion of the low parapet 

* In thif Tamulian 8tructim)p*of southern India such caryatedes and telemones arc common. 
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w&U which runs round three sides of the sucred fiino. Its panels are very elegantly carved, and it is suriuountod by battlQ* 
monts which are closely similar to Saracenic ornaments of the kind. The .second is from the Dancing Hull of tho Groat Tower 
of BhuvanAVara. It has a plain square shaft with a peculiar capital formed of a succession of sipiaro block.s, tho lower edge 
of the topmost one being cut aslant from below upwards and outwards. Tlio third occurs in the Dancing Hall «.f tho*Puri Tein- 
• pie. It (Hffers from tho last principally in the capital being formed of a singh> plain lilock. The last is .wf. ,jhem. Its shaft 
is Termed of a single block of chlorite, plain and n.unded, with a capital ))cculiar to it. It occurs in a detached open chaultry in 
tho south side of tho Puri Temple, called Muktimandapa; but tho chaultry is not synchronous ^y\t\x iho templo it.self. 
Looking, however, to tho large number of costly pillars employed in its constru(.'tion, it is to bo suppt>sod that tho structure is of an 
early date. It is used as a lecture hall, whore learned pandits assemblo to expound tho S iistras for tho cdilication of the faitliful* 

The most favourite ornament for tho base is the kumb/ia, or pitcher, and that f.)r the neck is a series of garlands of tlowers 
_ ‘or pearls, hung from tho mouths of lions, and festooned in graceful curves. Tho ornanu'nts are so variously combine.l and so 
fancifully introduced, that it is inqio.sslblo to make out from tho .S 2 )ccimens that have come under notice, the in ineiplo, if there 
were any, upon which they Avero introduced. 

In works on architecture, mention is made of monumental columns having an unbroken cylindrical sliatlt from plinth to 
capital, and tho As'oka Lats afford the most remarkable instances of structure's of that kiml; bat in Orissa, they have nowlipro 
been met with. The noiu-est aiqu-oacli to them is <»ffercd l)y tln^ monmm'ntal jnllars at Puri and d.'ljapur, and they aivi poly- 
gons of sixteen sides. Tho column in front of the Bhogamandapa at Bhuvanes'vara has a rounded sliafl ; but it is quite modern, 
probably not a hundred years old. 

Tho temi)les of Orissa have nothing like a projecting cornice, desigm'il to throw off the rain water from tlio walls, 

and tho transition from tho boily to the sleeide takes ]ilaci>*eilli('r iiuperca'iilililv, or is marked 
Coniici?. • ^ 

olio or inoro flat bantls, — niivly, iiijd latrr .sirudun's, by a narrow nock. rn1n«;hly 

ornanientod temples, the capitals of tjio pilasb'rs, tcrininafin^^ in a series of rin^j^s, nuirk the (•(innnoncoincnt of tln^ sti^c'ple. 

Tho case is diflerent with porches, dancin^i; lialls, r(‘ri‘etorie.s, and j^ab.*ways ; liny Ikiv(» a di'op 1 ‘oi niee l‘orined of ()bIon<( slabs 

projecting from 1 J to d or 4 feet. These stones are invariably jdaeiul liorizontally, Huf on <lie walls, and so built over as to 

keep them in tlioir position without tlie ai<l of consoles, bracketjTt diuitels, or other support of any kind. Indeed, in tho whole 

range of Orissan porehos there is not a single instaneo where any attianpt bus been made to strengthen the (*orniee by tlio gradual 

projection of tho walls, or by a series of horizontal mouldings, or by tho insertion of blocks at short intervals. In this res|icet 

the Orissan cornioo of tho Ilhuvancs Vara era bears no relation to ilio Assyrian, h]gyplian or ({reeian eorniees, which 

all rest on projections of some kind or other. At Henares this eornieo of a single' slono projc'etion is eonnnon, 

but there the stones arc generally plaecd in a sloping position ; Imt as the roof slopes inward iiito the form of a 

pyramid from the inner edge of tho eoxaiieo, the strindure appi'ars wc;ak and ungainly. Such is, 1iow(‘V(t, not llie ease 

; with iho eorniees of llluivaiies'vura. TIkti?, aloft at a gr(*at Inaght, thev*' do not from Ijelow seem weakV iil-adaptod. 

i Nevertheless some of the cornice-stones of tho porch of tho (ir(‘at ToW(*r at Hhuvambs'vara, wdiieh projei.-t o¥er 4 

^ feet, and most of tho.so of tho Puri |)orcb, tbougii of considcrablo thickness, were uppurcntly )im'({iial tn bear tho Avoiglit 

placed over them, or, as tho Pandits maintain, were knocked down by lightning, ami wlicii they bad to bo ro|ilaood, about two 

centuries ago, the builders found it impossible to koo)) tlio now slabs in tlioir places without tlio aid of irfin stays. 'I'lioso latter 

have since boon covered over Avitli plaster, and moulded into the form of caryatides, ugly and obscene, not at all in kec'ping 

■with the general character of tlio ordonnanco. lb-oJ»K-tions under three feet have nowluu-e yiebled to the Hiqierstriicture. 

In omamented porches, the edgijs of the cornlee-stones are most elahorately sculptured, the design Ijciiig either tloral^ scrolls, 

f 

or procc.ssions of men, horses, elejiliants, or geese. Oeeasionally they are divided into sipiare [laiiels, and filhub with single 
figures, or gi'oups of animals and otlier Resigns. Hut whether sculptured or left plain, they in variably havii on tlieir upper edge 
a number of* the lancet-headed crests doseribetl above ; and tbese form th(‘Ir most peculiar eharaeteristics. Tho amount of 
fiouiptured work displayed on tho edges of tliesii eorniees is sometimes immense. Mr. Fm’gusson, advc'rting to the cornice of the 
porch of thelllack Pagoda at Komirak, oliseiwi's : All the faces of tlieso twelve eorniees are covered Ijy bassi-riliiyi of pVoei'S- 
eions, hunting scenes, and representations of all the <K*eu|>ationM and amusements of life. 4'lie iininense variety of illustrations 
, of Hindu manners contained in it may bo imagined when wo think that, with a fieight of from one foot to ('ighteen implies, thiji 
frieze extends to nearly throe thousand feet in length, and contains, prohahly, at least twice that number of figimfs.^f 


• Fot gpocimens of various other kinds of pillars Uam IUjt/h Hij^lory 
' of Architecture, Fergusnon’i* History of Architecture, and: llluntrations of Indian 
' Architectuio, Prinaep’a IllustrationB of Benares, Tod’s UajaHthan, and Cmi- 
niDghani*a Bseay on tho Arian Order of Architecture (Journal of tho Asiatic 

12 


Socivty of y(*ng;d, Vol. XX). Tho pillurH of tiu; KlL>i;<Jagiri rovh-eui eaves 
will bo noliood further on. 

f Aticiont.Archiiocturo of JlinduHian, 28. 
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A r*'f-nlflv frieze under tlie eornieo is all hut unknown in Orissa, the only exceptions being the fi-iezos of the BrahmesVara 
and \fuktes vara temples; but llio areliitravo over (lie pillars which flank the principal doorway is generally richly carved,— 
ordinnrih' with tlu' figures of the nine jdanets,- occasionally with other designs ; and the space above the architrave is not 
un/ic(|ueii(lv made the rc|)ository of elaborate bas-reliefs. . 

The prlncljiarmouldings used in Orissan temples arc the ///<■/ and the astragal, the fomor passing, by widening, into* 

broad flat bands of which further mention will follow. The regular cgma of classical architecture 

Moiildinj,!!. ^],oth the recta and the rrversa) is also common. It has an easy, gentle, delicate curvature, very 

different from its Bornan form of two semicircles linked together. By diversified combinations with the preceding, and with tiles, 
narrow necks, and (ho ovolo, it produces many excpiisito forms. The chain, thcMcia/c and the mouldings of the Norman 

styh^ hav(» nowhere been met with, and the rose and the (hg'' s-looth ornaments are invariably replaced by lotuses, open or in 
bud. '^I'ho hatched and the crewilaM mouldings may bo seen in several jdaces within the enclosure of the Great Tower,* 
as also the loicnge and (ho Indented forms, or what may be taken ns such ; l)ut neither the star nor the scallop. Reference 
has already been m.ado to (he guilloehi or interlacing circular moulding, (««/c p. 17) ; but it is by no means of very frequent ♦ 
occurrencf!. 'I’ho most (tommon is the pellet or headed moulding ; it occurs almost everywhere, and, by differences in size and 

• • T -1 1 ' 

assmiK'M very dlvor.silied foi'ins. 

'I'he great strength of the archilocts, however, lies in the most sumptuous floral .scrolls which they have designed on 

all (lieir leading bands or fascias. "^riiey arc as well designed, as skilfully executed, and they 

SfMilptnro. 

roHect the liif^host credit on the artistic taste and ingenuity of tlie designers. In arranging 

them on the lefnjdchs, the main ohject of oinament has l)oen very carc'fully borne in mind, and their disposition appears the 

most nppro|)rIate, Instead of forcing arch licet are to subserve tlio purpose of a more frame-work for tlio setting of doHcato 

jHeulfiture,* the latter has (nTiy whore been made, to retain its siibonlinato position -as ©fnamont designed to set off the 

^ foriTKi^r. it eertainly is in some places very florid, elaborate, and over-crowded, but still it appears subordina'ted to an end, 

and not rendered lisi'lf the end. I'lio diversities in the stylo, clmraetor, proportions and arrangements of these sculptured 

scrolls are so great, tliat it is se.areel y possible to do more here than point out a few of the leading eliaracterstic varieties. Their 

general f)utline is oftiai alik(', a. winding or undidating seri^ll, inelosing more or less rounded spaces for flowers, leaves 

and animals. I^ho llowcu's and foliage are of various kinds, and some of them are evidently fanciful, for they cannot be 

eomTiin'd to anything living that I know of. Illustration No. 11, is a charMetcristic s[)oeimon of a carved scroll. It is 

^' formed of a gigantic poihos branch, encloscMl by two rows of pellets, with a row of lotus petals below, and the characteristic 

. erest above, shaped like a kt'ated Imman figure. It occurs fre(|ucutly in the Muktes vara and the Bhagavatl temples. 

The drawiifg has l)(?f‘n taken from a specimen in the Miiktos vara. No. Bifrom the last named tomjdo is a variety of it of common ^ 

oecunVnee, and No. Ifl, tlie most ornate form, is Iroin the J^iras'urainos' vara temple. The vine is still the pothos, but the foliage 

apiH'urs ajTauged in a very gracefid stylo, and is nanarkablo for the skill and taste with vvliieli it has been developed. As 

u Hpovimen of .scroll-work it will .stuiul coaqiarison with tlu! finest .sample of the kind of mcili;eval or aneient times. Illustrations 

Nos. 14 and 10, from the Groat 'rower, and IM from the Rajarani temple, .show the .same creepers, but (ho foliage is scant, and 

Ibo l()op.s formed by the stidk encloso men ajid aniufal.s of various kiud.s, su(;li a.s antelopes, door, bogs, l)ulls, buffaloes, rabbits and 

the like ; eraiu's, bogs, and deer prevailing. In (lie first two, tlui pelh't occurs on one side only. No. 20 from tlio Bhagavatf temple 

exhibits the same vine and foliage, but I'licloses, witliiii (be rounded folds of the stalk, little pig'.s and beads of elephants. The 

loaves in No. 21 from tlie Saridciil are different ; the plant apjiears to me to bo a succulent Cucurbitacca, but the stylo is very much 

tlie same. In gineral character, No. 22 from the sauio place, siorresponds ndth the preceding ; but it includes leaves and flowers 

of scverid kinds, .as also a (iger, an animal of rare occurrciu;c in Orissan sculptures. These are all employed for both horizontal 

and vertical band.s, and used principally round door- ways and niches. No. l.'i, trom the Para.suriimcs'vara temple belongs to 

this clas.s, Init the foliage is altogether ditrerent, and it is intended ooly for vertical mouldings. It may well pass for a scroll 

under a Romnn frieze. No. 21 from Miiktos'vara does not show the pothos, nor make a creeper twine into loops, but masses the 

folittfllc in a rich, florid style. Its lancet crest bears on its taco an omaciiuod hermit and his diseijde, engaged in a game of 

chess over a folding tablb. 'I'lio scroll is of rare occnrrenco, .and is never carried to any great length, occurring only on brackets 

capitals of [lilasters, and tops of niclios, supplying in the last position the place of a dripstone moulding. No. 19, from the Great 
* ^ 
Tower is fv .variety of this style, and on its crest is seen a monkey engaged in picking out lice from the head of a 

nei’ghl)our. ^ No. 2;!^ frobi the Kiljarii ni temple the scroll is formed of a creeper i.ssuing from the tail of a peacock. The foliage is 

en(iroly^anciful,vbut most elaborately and rioldy executed. Round a lattice frame in the Muktes'vara porch, No. 28, the 

<V.lage of the creeper is reduced to a minimitm, anil two stalks from opposite sides are made to form loons wborAi'n - - 
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ber of monkeys and crocodiles in great delight. A monkey has got his tail caught m tiie tork of a branch, and is hanging down 
in pain,* while another with an anxious look is coming forward to release him. One is happy, having mounted on tho back of a 
crocodile, which is darting forward to escape from the unusual load. This friglitens two jiu'onilos, one of which is climbing up a 
b/anch in great haste, while tho other, having got to a safe distanc*', is grinning at tlie sight of the fun. In a (bird gri)i»p thoro,i8 
«a domestic scene. Mater-familias is seated at her case with a young lio]M)fnl in lier laj), while one kind neighbotir is busy picking 
outflice from her head, and another is occupied in the, to her, deliglitful task of eating them. In a fourth group a ciocodilo has 
caught a monkey by tho tail which •WTiggles in great pain, while some good-natured companions crowd around, anxious, but un- 
able, to help it. Altogether there are about two dozen groups of tins kind, some including doer, elephants and other animals, 
and they have lx)en designed and executed xvlth a degree of skill, vigour, and faiK’iful spirit that makes them look more like tho 
work of a modem French caricaturist than that of un old Uriyil of tho 7th or 8th century. The original has salTerod much from 
long exposure, and my sketch of it is an exact fascimilo taken with a camera lucida, and must therefore a|ii«'ar rough ; but as it is, 
were one to put it in a portfolio of Gustave Dorc, or in Griset's “ Grolescim's,’’ it would, I fancy, Ite easily mislakeii for the liuudi- 
work of one of those humorous artists. No. i?.5, from Paras iiramos' vara, drops tho twining vino altogether, and is formed of a 
series of lozenges tied to each other by ribbons, and enclosing curly petaled tlowi'rs, apparently a kind of /xmljlora ; the spaces 
above and below tho knots are filled up with curled petals or stamens of Ihtf same spc'cies of [dant. On the lower side it has a 

m 

row of pellets, and below it a striiif*- of lotus petals supported on a liatcliod zi'^v.ag- mould It is neitlier very rieli, nor 
common. It is used only for horizontal fas(;ias. No. .‘H, from the same jdaee, discards tho festoons of creepers 
altogether, and takes a line of pitchers, bearing unknown or faneiful tmulrils, hnives and tlowers. TIio lower half of 
tho pitcher is ribbed, and a garland of beads or tlower-buds eiieireles its neck. This fascia has a lillet for its lower, and 
a corbel table for the upper, edge. The corbels an^ formed of three sipiaro tile.*^ each, the ^iinalIest otrupying the lowermost 

place ; no parapet or continuous c;oveiang is placed over them. A veay florid exam|)Ie of the pitcher liaiid oc(!urs in N(?. ft*om 

• * * , • 

tho same locality. No. 20, *is entirely dilTenait from tla^ last. It has a corbel table of ciirvial ornaments, supporting a deep 

continuous projection above. Tho projection has a cable moulding enclosetl In a winding band of ornaimaited lace. Abovo tho 
last, and enclosed by two rows of lillets, occurs a lim^ of iTucIahsl four pi'tallod flowiu’s, evldcaiily tho golden jasmine (Jaminwn 
fruticans): the topis surmounted by a number of ornammited hgicet-heads placed at short intervals. This moulding is of rare 
occurrence, and the only s])eclmen noticed, was seen on the .Muktes vara temjilo. No. 17 from the IMjaniid tem])lo is oven more 
singular. It is fonned of a range of eitlua* emairliltncoous, or solenaceous, jiyriform ribluM] fruits, or |)orliaps some llowor ITuds 
strung together. No. 27 from Parusurfimes vara exliiblts a combination of bIU(*ts and p(‘Ile(s In a. string-course. U has for ilj\ 
crest a peacock with a foliated tail similar to tluit in No. 2-h • 

Of bands lienring only animals, a great number of sjieciinens may bo hihmi im tho Oreat iPower *nnd other 
rich temples. Nos. 20, 29A and 00 give exaiiipli's of lines of (‘lephnnts, ami No. 01, of gee.se and g»>sliiigs, Tlte ilrs* 
tinction between tho old and young bird is wi'll marked, and IndicatcMl with much spirit, f.inesof horsi's, ducks agd marf ial 
proces.sions arc likewise common j but f had no opportunity of taking their drawings^ No. 00, from the (ireat Tower, re;>ri*s»,nl.s 
i man singing to the accompaniment of a dholnk which is hi'ing played upnii Tiy a woman; but in the atti*m])t^to |Ni4n' 
|(^ge figures in a narrow band, the artist has Ijcen obliged to resort to very distortiMl jio.siiion.s, and altogetlier to spoil 
|he effect. 

I It would bo as useless as tedious to descril)o in detail tlio manner In wbi<b tliese va’riiius orn.annmts have been coinlnned 

ii|nd disposed, particularly as the pUit(\s anncxinl will apl)eal to the eye and mind mu(?h more readily and <*ffectually than any 
S' ^ ... « ' . . 

description that I can offer. The bands are used liotli singly, and in combination, often lhr(*e, four, or five diffenMit bands 

being plaoocl bide by Hulc, HO hh to produco tho most gorgeous effoot. Hound the principal doorways this (y>nil»ination of 

mouldings is enrriod to an inordinate (extent, and in hoiik’ places a dozen hanils may he H(!en |ilaced side hy si(lr>, and eked out 

by the intervention of small has-rcliefs of men ami aniimds. A remarkalde feature in Hindi eiises is formed hy two snakes 

twilling '"I each other. The snakes are generally most farefully executed in hl.aek elilorite, and the elTect is very agreeable. At 

the entrance to the Great Tower, abroad harnl about a foot wide, is formed of an I'legant pothos vine coiled into loops, each of j 

which encloses a chubby little boy — a eheruh without wings —disporting among tho foliage. The design and execution of tho 

juvenile figures are remarkably beautiful. They disjilay a (juict grace, an drtistle feeling, and a playful fajiey which are 

deserving of every admiration; and this is the more iioteworlhy as Hindu artists are not particularly, proficient in 

developing the human figure with a correct eye to nature. >The sight of these little cherulw’ rw^jllhd to .my mind Sir 

Joshua Reynold’s picture of Cupid sleeping on a cloud in the Library of the A. ‘liatic Society, as the, fittest objeci of eoiAparison, 

next only to a fat, handsome, healthy, living child of one year of age, — tho irfost lotel v obiect in creation. I i — 
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ever, for tlio taHlo of (lie artist of tliis elegant gi’oup, there is an adjoining band formed of square panels filled with ill- 

forihed liinnan in niost dlHgustingly obscene positions. Counterparts of these two bands may be seen at the Kondrak 

porch, but flje execution of the cherubs there, is not nearly so good. ^ 

The simplest weather-moulding for doorways, windows, archways, niches &c. is a flat projecting tablet formed of a sing^ja 

slab, oceasioiially enriched with pellets, beads, ovules or other small ornaments; but in decorated) 

-work, and particularly over the back ground of alti-rilicvi, it is generally arched, having "the 

inner edge foiled, and is elal)orately ornainentt'd all os'er. The keystone ornament for such an arch is ordinarily a lion’s head, and 

when not jdacod on jiillurs, It sjulngs from (‘orbels, or brackets, of various designs. The back-frame of the statue of Bhagavatf in the 

Great Towt‘r (Illusiration No. 4o) may bercfiuTcd to asa characteristic example of this arch. Over the side doors oftemples, the 

lion’s lu?ad is geiiei ally r(‘placcd by tlu^ figure of a simple or eccentric circle ornamented with beads and other decorations, and 

fiankcsl l>y men, women, monkeys, alligators and oth(‘r siqiportcrs. These look the very counterparts of European coats of arms,^ 

tla^ scalhqied Kuropean imekha* being re])laced by the Indian circular or oblong shield. The position of the supporters in the two 

cases are exactly alike. Sometimes (he shield is ])laced above the lion’s head. A plain, but very neat, specimen of an oblong shield 

with two female supportiu’s is shown in Illustration No. 10. Monkeys and crocodiles as supporters are common, and elephants are 

occasionally met with, but I do not reinomlxa* to have noticed any deer, horses, unicorns, or lions. The ornament is highly 

effective, and tlio arehit(‘(*ts liavo taken great pains to place it on proniinont and attractive places, particularly near the springs of 

tow('rs and the [)yramidal roofs of porches, as also over door-frames and lioodHjioulds. The eccentric circular figure referred to 

above, and r(*preseiited on huicet-headed crests, and a variety of other situations, forms a peculiar and characteristic feature of 

Urlyii art. It is'lbrmed of two, three, and rarely f)f four cindos of dillerent diameters, the lower peripheries resting on each other, 

but the top ?)f tlio outer one, and dot unconiinonly of all the circles, ojiening like the mouth of a pitcher, or more commonly 

drawn, oiit^in a lino like (lie stem of a glass bulb. It is to bo presumed that it lias a mysticaj meaning, and that of a phallic 

cirarac((‘v, as it is closely similar in shape to the yoni wdiicli encircles the iniddio of the lingam. Illustration No. 38 from the 

.... \ ^ 

8aj*ideiil othas a eliaracienstic specimen of the ornament. 

Brackets are of fre(]u(Mit occurnaice in all decorated temple.s ; but never in the inside, as in medimval Kuropean churches, 
for thesupport of statues, or the ends^^if the arched franioworks of roofs. They are used, as all ornaments 
generally are in Orissa, on the outside, either as springs for drip-stones, or as mere ornaments. 
Th(> urc varloiiisly slmjictl, HunietimoH iioinly plain, or oriiamoutod only with mouldings ; but usually carved over into foliage 
or animals intertwined with mouldings, illustration No. 40 from the Ihijariinf temple is an example of a very rich bracket 
of the lotus pattern. It is very eoinmon and particularly characteristic. 

As on^miental^stoiis or linishing to mouldings, or to cover them whore they intersect each other, or to fill up blanks, 

* ' bosses or patoras are ot constant use. They arc usually carved into human fisruros or heads, 

■ jJlWSl'H. . ... • , . . . ■ ’ 

, • animals, idliago or (oliago coinlfinod Avith heads and animals. The designs are va- 

rious,^ scanelimes grotes(pie, but gerieratly very pretty. Illustration No. .01 from Siiridoiil represents a parrot smooth- 
ing its t’eathers. No. o’* shows a tni'k(!y engaged in tlio same occupation. No. .5()givo.s the forepart of a boar, the body 
being covered by the leaf of a suceulent cueurbibu-oa ; No. 4!) a rat seated on a flower and gnawing a fruit; and No. 

a curious ami inge|iious piece of wliimsicallty. In Avbieb two beads, two pah’s of arms, and two pairs of legs are so arranged 
as to build up four eompleto liumaii, of quasi-limmin, riguro.s. Each head and oacli pair of limbs aro so placed as to do duty for two 
figures. The composition is poeuliarly grotesque, but remarkably skilful., No.s. .'ifl to 5(3, ahoAV other and characteristic speci- 
mens. Knbhits^and cranes are frcipiontly introduced, but hoars, sows and pigs appear to huA'O been the greatest favourites, and 
• • 

their frequent ))r(;seneo suggests the idea that, Ihough held highly impui’o in the present day, those animals were not objects of 
aversion Aviren the tem|)les were built. Nor is this a matter of surprls.', seeing fhat Maim ordains tho meat of tho wild boar as a 
cboico article of food for both men and gods, and the Kshatrtyas .and iho Rajputs iu all quasi-independent states, as well as in 

t 

Orissa, take a gri'at delight in hunting the wild hog for food. In llcnga! nid the large cities of tlio North-West, where the 
• Muhanimadan power was firmly established, and large Moslim ixipulations had settled with tho natives of the country, tho 
animal is most ulihorred, 'and the iiiforoncc follows that the hatred is due to a deference to tho feelings of the conquerors, and not 
to any religious compunction of the natives. A* neighbourly feeling of tho kind has induced many Muhammadans of Bengal not 
only to iibstqin from boot, but to look upon It Avith a feeling of repugnance. Tho fooling was stronger before than it is now. 
Attention has ali'eady \>oen draAvn to the Ramarckliks laiicct.headed crestor, and in tho plates which illustrate this work, many 
'f exaipples Avill be met wkh of the various forms which they assume imder differfint treatment, and hoAV 
they often setvo the’purptfses of linials. They arc, however, by no means the only type of finials in use 
in Orissan temples. Foliated creMs of various kinds are frequently introduced, and some of thorn are remarkably handsome. 
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hip-knobs in English architecture or© occasionally met with, and st) are little spires, somowluit like tlio spires of Gothic chuschoJ, 
but of very^ different designs. Illustration No. 30 exliibits a fiuial or spu e of this dcs( ripti,)n from the tomi)lo of Ilhagavatf. It is 
a rich specimen of its kind, though somewhat heavy in appearance. It has a eharaftoristic ihaplot of as'ok# leaves, to a 
^ Hindu the most appropriate emblem of tho faithful nnfo,* for a pendant, and lotus jk-IuIs for capitals ; the scrolls being 
formed oftacucurbitacoous vine, very much modified by fancy. On its toi), within a small circle, there is a iieculiar ornament, 
apparently a flower bud, which I can liken to nothing so do, so as the ball flower of the Gothic architects-a form of floml design 
not uncommon in Orissa. 

Tho lotus, 08 may be expected fiom the circumstance of its being tho most gorgeous and handsome flower in India, is 
by far the greatest favourite, and in Orissa, as elsewhere, occurs overywhero and in various forms, — in bud, in a half-open state, 
and in full blown flowers. In some specimens, tho attempt to delineate nature is very nearly successful, but a conventional 
'form is what is generally adopted, in which single fiowei-s of four, six, or t'ight jietals are made to do duty for dense double 
blossoms. Pedestals of statues and fiiotstools lor goddesses art; often fiirmcd of large multi])etaled lotuses, but in such |)ositions they 
ore generally not so faithfully executed as in basso-rilievo scrolls, owing evidently ti> a want of proj)ortion, their size and shape 
being regulated by the exigencies of their situation, and not by the relation they bear to man in nature. On the whole, liAwever, 
these lotuses, as well as all flond designs, arecarveil with great tact and ('h'gance, and if sulli< i(>nt allowance bo imulo for tho 
coarse material in which they are developed, tho attempt of tho Grissau artist to ri'presimt v(‘g('tablo forms will be readily ac- 
knowledged to have been much more succe,ssful than that of Egyptian and Assyrian sculptors. 'I'he superiority of marlilo over 
sandstone as a material for sculpture is overwhelming, and even very inlia-ior carvings in it appear before the bulk of mankind 
with an amount of grace and Ijcauty, which no other material <'an comnmnd. 'I’he most faithful cast in plaster of. Paris of tho 
Venus do Medici, or of tho Apollo Belvedere, cannot for a moment produce the impression that the original docs. 'I'hi^t peculiar 
transluccncy of^tho surface of tin? finer kinds of marble, winch invests all u’orks carved in them withacliaracteristii! charm, ufid 
completely cheats tho eye of tho beholdwi-, is not posse.ssed by any other material, and therefore, there is an initial disadvantago 
in. comparing works done in sandstone with those made of marlde. 'I’he superiority of marbh', however, is due to nature and 
not to art; and in judging of artistic ta.sto and capability, it would be but 'iiir not to look to ilu' material, but to tho de.sigii 
and the manner in which .sculptun's are worked out; and if this danon Is! admitted, and the works of (friyaarlisfs be judged by 
their rosthetic design, their freedom and boldness of outline, and general exc'culion, they will not suffer much liy comparison yitli 
those of any other nation of their time or of antitpiity. 

“ The Greek treatment of tho acanthus ami otlnu' vegi'table forms may be," as noticed Iiy IVofc'ssor Liibke, “ a model for* 

all ages; and Roman art also has produced haif work which is thoroughly perfect in style, ’’f but, due allowance being made 

for the difference of material, the ditfercnces between them and I'riya art as manifi-sted in the deliiu'alion ofvegetablo lift^is not 

80 overwhelmingly great as is apt to bo sufiposed. Carefully' judged ibany points will offer in whicrh a comparison may bo 

hold without discredit to the latter. , . ♦ *• 

I According to the author just quoted “ the representation of lifu is ex< lmll'd from the sphere of sculpturi'." “ iVhen- 

jBVer consequently a vegetable creation is intro<tuc(>d into a work of" (fireck or Itoman) “ sculptun; as an aid to tho understand- 

hag of local and other relations, sculpture is obligo<l to give uji all <letailed delineation, and rather to produce asymilMtlii* intimation 
1 . ^ ^ 

P»an an imitation of actual reality.”^ 'I'hc same, however, cannot be predicated of Orissan uj t. In it vegetable life forinsjiufl, as 
lauch a subject of sculpture as any other object in nature, and, as a mailer of fact, has been represeiibsl much inon* largely thait 
imimal. or human, life. 'I’his peculiarity' m.ay' bo due to the amount of artistic; talent necessary for carving vegetable foniis being 
small, or to tho fact of such forms sorting best with tin; gcanus and taste of the txicple, but this is c»;rtain thiiS the* I Jriya* artists 
dci'cndcd very largely on the bcniuty of their vc'getable forms for the success of their works, and introduced them 'Tlr, iirimary, 
and not accessory, oniaments in their architecture much more; extensively than any other nutieii of anticpiity. It is not to 
be denied that vegetable njprcsentations in stone must neces.sarily be; to a certain exU'iit wanting in “ detailed delineirtion," 
and also to some, but not to the full, extent iinpli<‘d i)\' the words, “ rather symbolic intimations than imitations of actual 
reality.” Circumstances render this unavoidabh;, and Priya woiks form no exception to the rule. I’hcre is, neverlh(;lcHS, 
visible in tho latter a considerable amount of success in faithfully r(;presenting nature. It should also be observed that 
ornament haa,” aa justly and very pointedly put by Uu.skin, “ two entirely distinct s<jurces of agrecid>]cness : one', that of the- 


• In the RimAyana, SitA i* <leiM;ribod to have been conflmxl in an Aa'oka 
pore, and there subjected to pwat oppression and hsrsbnoss to force her to tlio 
irithee of HAvana, but in vain ; and Hindu women accordingly associate the 
of amitaneT and chastity with the tree, eating its blossoms and offering 
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it Hiloration. Ont)i8 7tli of tlio waxing moon iirt'liuitra ^8Mpl;^ial I'civst is 
oWTvivi liy ihoin As'oka Haptami. # 
t Lul)kc*’»«llktory of Sculpture, 1 p. U. 

X Loc. cit.* . * 



abstract beauty of its fonus; • • * the other, the sense of human labour and care spent upon it. How great this 
latter influence m'o may perhaps judge, by considering that there is not a cluster of weeds growing in any cranny of ruin 
vvhich has noi a beauty in all respects nmrly equal, and, in some, immeasurably superior, to that of the most elaborate sculp- 
ture of its Slones : and that all our interest in the carved work, our sense of its richness, though it is tenfold less rich than thtf 
knots (.fgi-assl)cside it; of its delicacy, tl.ough it is a thousandfold less delicate ; of its admirableness, though a miUion- 
Ibld less admirable ; results from our (•onsciousness of its being the works of poor, clumsy, toilsome man. Its true delight- 
fulness depends on our .liscovering in it tl.e record of thoughts, and intents, and trials, and hcartbreakings- of recoveries and 
joyfulness of suc<-.'ss : all this can bo traced by a practised eye ; Imt, granting it e^en obscure, it is presumed or understood; 
and in that is the worth of the thing, just as much as of anything else wo call precious.”* This extraneous or adventitious 
value in Orissan floral ornament deserves especial mention. Combined with a considerable amount of faitliful representation 
and integrity there is an .amount of luxuriance of decoration, of picturescpio arrangement, and of sumptuous display of sue-’ 
(tessful Iimnan lalx.ur governed hy thorough intellectuality that claims a high meed of praise. 

In the rcpn-sejitation of vegetable life in sculpture the artist has only form and motion to study, but no life, such life and 
• freshness as are visible in vegetation after a summer shower, or the depression noticeable under a parch- 

. belonging to the province of the painter, and not being attainable by the sculptor’s art. 

The task of the artist, therefore, is easier when ho carves foliage, flowers and trees than when ho undertakes to reproduce the 
brute creation in stemo. Then ho has, besides form and motion, some ethereal, intangible, but at the same time most important 
elements, viz., sensuous passions, to portray, and his undertaking becomes proportionately more arduous. But the Uriyas did not 
l)rovc uiRMpud to the task. fl'lu-yAuade considerable progress in it, and displayed much tact and ingenuity. Reference has 
alrciicly b,ienniade to their lif('-like pictures of inonkeys, arid the succe, S3 with which sensuous passions have been shown in 

tltbrn, (««/c p. 17). The ehqihant has also boon cafved and chiseled Avith great skill. I'hc ‘Horse at the southern gate of the 
Koniirak porch is ]'emarkal)ly well proi)oriioncd, and representations of rats, pii^rots, geese, goslings, deer, and other 
animals shown in the illustrations annexed to this work will, I imagine, be generally acknowledged to bo pretty close imitations . 
of nature. A colossal bull in the enclosure of the Great Tower is also worthy of note as a specimen of well-finished animal 


^riie lion among animals is, however, invariably ill-carved. It has everywhere a conventional, unnatural half-dog half- 
Avolf look about it that is as mdike a real litm as it wtdl can l)o. Its claws, mane and position, either crec-t or rampant, are also 
tilto^ollior iniiiatural. It Is j^cijerally rdprc.sontod as tramiiling on an olepliant about ono half to ono sixth of itsnize, croueliing 
under its fiirelogs. Tiooking at groups lik(i these, and the marked disparity In the size of tho two animals, I am disposed to 
think iliat the lion liad become extinct in Orissa when the sculptures were made, and tho artists had to depend upon tradition 
and their iiiiaj^ination to produeo its lik('ness. Tin’s interenee receives some support from tlie fact of tlie lions in the Udayagiri bas- 
reliefs b^ng mueli bettor shajied* and they, it is to be presumed, were delineated when the animal was common in tho country. 
In central and western India Hons arc stilt aiet with but in Bengal they have long since become extinct, and tlio tradition is 
that, with the exc^eptioii of a single animal sacred to Bliagavaif now living in the wilderness near KkmAkhy^, in Assam, there is no 

Hon in existence in India, '^riie Egyptians, as also the Assyrians, were superior to the UriyAs in this respect : their Hons were 

^ « 

notninoftou carefully carved, displaying tho muscles of their limbs to great advantage, and showing that when uncontrolled by 
ndigion tlu^ artists could imitati^ nature as successfully as ilieir contemporaries. Some of their winged Hons, however, are quite 
us bad as thosQ of the Uriyas. Winged hulls and Hons are unknown in Orissa. 

Ascending from vegetable and animal to Juunau life, we come to where the sculptor’s art attains its highest perfection. 

It is then that it attempts the represenlatioii of tho divine, and the heroic,” and the infusion 
into it of the spark of diviiu' life, the conscious soul,” and a reflex of immortal beauty, 
idealizing lifeless handicraft.” Then it is that it becomes an animated spirit-breathing art,” which, according to Socrates 
in his dialogue with tho sculptor Clito, — must represent the emotions of the soul by form.” These predicates are, how- 
ever, true ordy when gopHed to Grecian art in its perfection, and also to Roman art as a reflexion of Grrecian genius. 
No other ancient art made any near approacli^to that perfection. Tie Hindus were as far behind it as tho Egyptians, Assy- 
•rians and Persians. The gulfbctweoii them and the Grecian artists of the golden age is wide and deep. The unique and 
inimitable perfectiqn of, the Phidian and tho Praxitelian schools has hitherto boon the great object of envy to artists 
of every qnd c^ime, and it would b6 as idle to compare the works of the UriyA sculptors with tho grand and 


Human figurcH. 


• The Seven Lamps of Architecture, p. 48. * * ^ * 

t In the Proecediiigs of the AsiuVis^ Society of Bengal for 18G8, p. 198, 


Dr. King adduces several instances of the true lion, not the mancless animal of 
Guzerat, liaving been recently shot hy sportsmen in Guniih in Central India. 



the beautiful of the sacred land of art, as to compare the paintings of India with the ehef il\mire of Rjiphiiel. The schools which 
preceded them uere, houoer, neither so perfect, nor so far alH)ve the ordinary run of art in other aneiont seats of civilization 
as to remove them from the sphere of comparison. The Etru.scan. the Egyptian, ami the .Vssyriau «elu.ols, have peculiarities 
which may be comparcd to advantage with those of Ori.s.s,in sculptiu-e to settle their relative merits. I)ouhtle.s.s tluy flourish«d 
lon^ befoj5e the Orissan school, and a eomparison hetween them cannot he fair to tlio ancient nations concerned ; but as the 
object hero is not to award the palm of superiority to any one nation, hut to ascertain tlu^ position which should bo assigned to 
the Uriyd ai-tists in the liistory of art, it will, I think, not bo hold objootionablo. 

Iho necessity for the comparison also orisos from the circumstauco of there oxistin^^ a very orronoous iniprossitm on the snb- 
joct in Europe, owing doubtless to a want oi adoipiato infornuition. Authors, wlu) dovoto cbajiti'r aftor cliaptor, and not unofton 
entire works, to Egyptian and Assyrian art, lofor porfunctorily, only as a inattor oi form, to Indian art, and shn[»ly io doclaro tliat 
it 18 unworthy ol notice, or fit only to bo condoiunod, Iho spirit in which tho subject is generally taken up will bo Ixvst illus- 
trated by the following quotation from Mr. Westmacottls Ifandbookof Sculpture.^’ AftiuMivatingofthonaturiMnulcharacti'rof 
Assyrian art, lio says : ‘‘ 1 hero is no tompiation to dwell at length upon tho siMiIpturo of Hindustan. It allbrds no assistance in 

tracing tho history of art, and its debased quality deprivevs it of all interest as a pliase of line art, the point of view from wliicli it 
would liero bo considered. It must bo admitted, liowever, that tho works oxisting havo sutlicioiit charactor to stamp tlieir 
nationality ; and although thoy possess no properties tliat can make tliom valuahlo as usi'ful ('xamplcs for tho student, tlioy offer 
very curious subjects of enquiry to tho scholar and arcluvologist. Tho sculptures found in various parts of India, at Ellora, 
Elephanta, and other places, are of a strictly symbolical or mythological charactor. They usually consist of monstrous combi- 
nations of Iniman and brute forms, repulsive from their ugliness and outrageous diTianco of ruliMind evi'fi possiliility.”* 
Dr. Wilhelm Ltibko, in each of liis two maguiticent works, tlu^ History of Art.," and the jlislory of Scul])turo,”*has devoted 
a few pages to India, hut, like tlief autlior above noticed, only toconu3 to the (‘onclusion that the national n'liglon of the prniplo 
f this country could not favor the jdastic art, and sotliey have none wortliy of tlio name. After descanting on the eff(M;t\)f 
linduism and Iluddhism on the mind of man, lie says : 

In such a tendency of mind, the works of sculjiiuro have suftcred most. No religion over lironght to light such bombast 
f confused and mystical ideas as that of the Ilrahinin. The ch/iracicr of tlio poojilo inclini's more tlian that of any other raco 
0 effeminate self-absorption and brooding speculation. Thoughtfulno.ss d(‘geiu‘ra((‘H at oiu^o into distorted ideas. I'ho 
[reams of their wild imagination produced a mythology, tho forms of whidi scaan to ri(li«*ulo all plastic representation, 
riic divine beings arc opposed to ordinary men by tho unnatural number of their lu'ads, anus, and legs, d'hus the god 
Havana is represented with ten lioads and twenty arms; Hralnmi an<l Vishnu with four; H'lva with four or five heads — 
ho latter somotimos, indeed, witli one head, but In that case it is furuislitMl with three eyiss. Occasioniilly Vishnu appears with 
shear’s 01 lion’s head, and (Janes a even with that of an eli'phant; aiql, lastly, there aro throo-hoadod figures, disnoting 
iothing less than tlio Indian Trinity (Trlinurti), Hralmui, 8 Iva, and \'islinu. # 

The form, tliereforc, that w'ould appear to us as a monster is by them regjvdcd as a god. How low is tho stago of 
jotisciousncss wliicli can recognize the divine only in tliat which is unnatural, distorliMl, and mouslrous! And how should 
ICulpturc ever rise to higher forms when hand in hand with siicli a religion! Eanglcs, in his Monuments of Indian Art, 
jives the copy of a diuwlng by a Brahmin, from the Imperial Library at Laris, which c'xliibits better ilian many words tlio 
Miplastic spirit of these religious ideas. The subject Is tlio birth of Brahma. Vishnu is n'jjn'sonted as a woman, lying feebly 
au a lotus leaf. All round aro to be seen small tislies^ and among tbem a floating man. Jliisis ibo explator, Markandoya, who 
rwims about in the Milky Way to save the world from destni(;tion. Vishnu is naked, and is adorned witli fbolisli ornaments ; 
afler the fashion of a child, lie holds his left loot with its large iocs, in his mouth. 1^he inany-hcadod, many ajiiHsl, uud many- 
legged Brahma is fastened to his umhilical cord. This one instaiieo oftluj ilicological ideas of Braliminical dogmatism will suflico. 

It is almost exclusively subjects of mytliology which engage Indian sculjituro. A simple representation of actual life 
secmH almost entireJy lacking. How should art be iiisjiired to delimnito the (circumstances of daily oxislomjo,* when, 
according to the teaching of the BrMiinlns, the world was only to be regarded as a dnjam of BralnmVs, ortho production of. 
M4yA (delusion), and when, moreover, by the assunq>tiou of an endless transmigration of souls, tlufvaluo ofeacdi individual^ 
creature b' came illuaory ? E(i[ually little can we look for the vigorous life of liistorical art on siicli a soil of mysti(‘al and 
speculative confusion. It is only exceptionally that wc hear of such works, created as they are in a clearer and purer atmosphorb. 
Yet wo must not forbear here to point expressly to the scantinesa and uiireliahlo^ nature of our sourfos jiji information. Much 
a8 has been said of tho splendour and fabulous magnificence of Indian works, tJio value of most ofjthcso nqiortfl is^ut small in a 


• Wcutmacott’a Ilttadbook of Scul pturi^ * p. 50. 
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critical point of view. We lack, moreover, satisfactory drawing.s, which might conpensato for the deficiency of information. 
For' this reason, therefore, any accurate appreciation or historical representation of Indian sculpture has been hitherto im- 
[)os.siblo. We must, in comsequeiicc, limit ourselves entirely to certain general remarks. 

“Wb find the grout mass of Indian sculpture as relieis on the fa 9 ades of their rock temples, or on the outside of the pagodas. 
'I'lioso pi'odiictions of an extravagantly luxuriant architecture are often completely covered with sculptures. Equally frequently’ 
are they introduced also in th (3 Interior, in niches and on capitals and cornices. The Brahmiuical temples surpass iu richness and 
fantastic, wildness the Ihiddhlst .shrines, although at a later period Buddhism also could not resist the more splendid decoration 
of Its monuments, d’ho insulated statue, the highest and truest production of sculpture, is lacking to Indian art. Even the 
frequently colossal images of the .seated Buddha, in the principal niche of Buddhist caves, are not statues but haut-reliofe. 
Deficient in freedom as she a|)pcars intellectually, Indian pla.stic ai‘t .sliows herself thus also outwardly ; she is the slave of 
arcliiteeturo, to wliieli she must 1)0 suhservient in all its caprices ; mistress and slave, alike devoid of all pure artistic intention,’ 
combined in mystical confii.sion wild, fantastic, and monstrous.”* 

Again, aft(!r (•oimncntliig on wliat he describes as tlio “ancient, fantastic, polytheistic belief of BrAhmanism, which 
by its .sidritless foriiiula, its mechanical hypocrisy, and depressing creed of an everlasting migration of souls, had corrupted 
to the utmost the national mind of the Hindu people,” Profe.s.sor Liibko observes : “ The feeling of the people, however, did 
not crciitc those sacred images from distinct conceptions, nor from pure human notions, but from dreamy fantastic ideas, and 
from mystical speculations. Art is here not merely the handmaid of religion, but the handmaid of a worship which finds 
approach to the idea of God in symbols of a monstrous kind. Wherever, therefore, the forms of the gods, or the history 
of their wonderful destiny, Avoro to bo portrayed, wherever deep and mysterious awe of tho unapproachable was to bo 
manifested, llio accessories w(!r(! oi'jy outwardly, symbolic, and the vague attempt at effect is produced by heaps of wings, 
hands,* ariiis and leg.s, or quaint combinations of animal^ mid limnau bodies.”f ‘ 

•The lack of Iiiformatlon to wliich reference lias been made in the above extracts Avill account for the many serious errors 
and Tuisstatcmeiits, such us tho abseneo of iirsulatcd statues and of simple representations of actual life, tho relative 
• drcamiiicsss of Buddhism mul Hinduism, &c., ivliich disfigure them; and it is unncco.s.sary to refute thorn in detail. But tho 
general principle on which their main argument is based, is, so obviously and so entirely fallacious, that I cannot help 
(!Xiires.sIng my wonder that a professor, historian, and art-critic of Dr. Lilbko’s standing and reputation, should have so readily 
adopteil it. 

It is undeiiialde that religion exercised a most potent influonee in tho development of tho plastic art in the early states of 
human soc.ioty ; and it is not shrprisiiig, thoroforo, that there should bo observable prominent marks of a close alliance having 
existed hetvveeii it ami seuliiliiro in former timo.s. Then religion and sculpture often went forth hand in hand, and tho light of the 
one frequ‘!>dly ”*’*'** l”''‘^<'ry, music and architecture, wore as 

intiniatid V conlie(;tc(I wltli religion as .scid|)tiirc. But they arc neverthclc,ss by their origin and nature as dl-stinct and separate as 
the different intellectual faculties of man oan well be, and in their progre.ss each of them has followed its course without being 
very materially controlled by its allies. At any rate certain it is that plastic art attained its highest development, and called 
forth tho greatest efforts of artistic genius, while IhHng iu close alliance Avith crass idolatry; and Christian Europe has hitherto 
failed to restore the Ic^st band of the “ l.aocoon” of idolatrous Romo. A far purer religion now prevails in Europe than 
was 'ever before known in (irc(!co or Rome, and the conception of tho nature of the Deity there among the different orders 
of the i)cople, is certainly l)el t(!r llinii that <d'thc Grecians, class for class. But plastic art, instead of gaining by alllancG with 
a higher state, of intellectuality ami a purer and ludier religion, has positively degenerated, and fallen back. It is futile 
therefore to ^ako for granted that the grossnoss of the Hindu religion and its jnetuphysical dreaminess are tho only causes, 
or tho chief causes, of tho loAV eliaraeter of tlio Judian plastic art, or ratlior to assume, as the professor has done, that Indian 
plastic art must bo low, be(;am:c tlio Hindu religion is bad. 

It is not for me to plead in favor of Indian mythology, nor am I its apologist ; but very fe\" intelligent persons will venture 
■ to maintain that Greek mythology Avas over much superior to it. There exists a family likeness between the two which has 
induced several to attribute to them a common origin. If so, ami the profe.ssor’8 major bo right, it would follow that the influence 
of religion on the lino arts should be alike in India and Greece. Moreover, plastic and pictorial representation of mythological 
allegories nu!"t give rise to forms which aro unnatural, distorted, and monstrous, and nations which look upoii such 
mythology a^ sacred^- do‘'not hesitate to recognize tho diA’ine in such forms. It remains, however, to be shown that this 

• History of Sculpturo I., (t. 12. 
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rccoguition of divinity in forms wliicli to tiur(.)j)cuns of tho prosoiit day iippcar monstrous, nccossarlly destroys, 
or overpowers, the {esthetic faculty, and that those wlio do so, are, as u matter of (ii)ursc, im'apahlo of appreciat- 
ing the boSutiful, No nation of ancient or modern times has evinced a higlit'r sense of the heautitui in art than 
tl\p Grecians. Tho beau ideal of perfection in tho luunan ligurt> was conceived ami developed by them,* mid thewi 
only, and^ yet tho same Giwiaus recognized in Triton, tiu) “ upi.er part of wlioso body was human, and the lower 
part like that of a fish, with a tail turned in a lunar form,” a god, and the son of tlieir gri-at god Neptune. Tliey 
had also a god, Pan, “ who had the body of a man, a red face with a Hat nose, horns up.)n Ids hea.l, and tho legs, 
thighs, tail, and feet of a goat.” Am.tlier of their go, Is, Ty|.h.V'us, son of lOartli by 'rartaros, was hundred-headed, and 
thieo sous of their gioat god Lianos, namely, t, ottos, Itriavi'i’is, and tiyes, liad each a hundred hamls (iVtuti) yct/ttv). 
Those were certainly more monstrous than tho claphoceplialous Gaiiesa, the four-lu'aded l?rahm;i, iind tho ten-handed 
X)uiga of the In, ban my thology. As t,) the tour hands oi \ ishnu, it w,>ul,l n,>t 1 h> amiss t,) obsiu'vo that' a'stlu'tieally two pairs 
of hands for a single human figure are not more unnatural than a pair of hands ami a jiair of wings on th,' sam,' figure, such 
as tho Greeks and the Homans clappcl on even their hamlsoniest Cupids.- Vishnu with a lion’s h,'a,l has his .-ounli-rpart in 
O'ceanos who, according to KurlpidiVs, was “ hull-headed” Then fin- Ihivana, wh,,m Prole.ssor laibke takes t.,> bo 

a god, but Avho is an avowed m,)nster, and other Imlian abm>rnial r,'pres.-ntalions, tht> (Ireeians had their Sirens wlm, witiif- * 
ever their original forms, wore by their artl.sts '< furnishe,! with the featln-rs, fi-et, wings ami tails ,,f bids,” and an- s,> d,'s,-rib,>d 
by Apollonios (IV. <S!tSj 5 — their Gorgons, whom /Ksehy lus ,-alls th,- thc'o sisli'i-s ,if th, - ( i ra-a-, wing,-d, H,-rp,'nt • lie, hat ,‘ful 

to man, whom no one can hxik on an,l retain his breath ; e. liv,'.'* — ( l’r,>m. Stio et se,|.) ; -their ( ira-a-, tli,' thr,',i hing-liv,-,! 
muicliS, swaii-rornuHl, liaviiiiif oiu) tooth and ono oyo iiHvamnon, <>n wliom inMtli('r llu' sun wllli Iiis Ihmhh m»r tho int>t>u ovor 

looks;’’ (Op. (lit.); — tlicir llaqncvs, ‘bullous, othnisivo inonstt'rs with IcMniilc laocs, and llio lioilics, winL»s, ainl rhiw.s of birds ; — 

thoir SutjTS and d^ityr.s and (Aytaurs : tlu'so arc lM'ini^.s wliich (‘(‘rtaiiily’ in'^pii’o no vtay lolly .sciiso of ilit^ •idt'al* of 

• ‘ ... * 

boaidy in the is.^uo.s of (.irodan ;;*ods and sa[)(‘niatural lK‘iii;xs; hut tlay at- llio s;iin(‘ tiini^ allonl umnislakalilo ovidoncivs ^iof 

attempts to produce elTect hy iIka ([uamt coiahiiiations of animal and hum ni InMlitvs/’ wlii(‘ln in connexion with the Hindus, 
'Professor Liibko .so einpliaticidly comlcmiis. ‘ 

* Nor wt*ro tlu'se Iumiii^'.s imua’ly llio jirrsniHc oC m> ths and 1 c';(mi(Is ; mo^it n[‘ tluMii foi’m(‘il the sahjei^U 

^of plastic art among tlio (Jrecks, and tlua'r ^rcuitcsi artists not only prcpansl tlnaii, hat pri/.tal them most hi^.'ldy'. 

.t is said tliat Plirym*, tho 'Fhohaii courtesan, after wliom Praxiteli's had ehiscItMl two t)f liis iiiimilahlo Vemusos, wishlTi^f 
;o jiossoss tho finest piece of Avork in llie ati lier of tlie <;reat mastta*, . “ .sent om.i day a sm’vaut to Pruxih'li's to 
ell liim that Ills AVork.sliop Avas in ilames, and tliat Iiis AA’orks wen» in dani;’('r of lamia: de.stnfyaMl. Pra\il(‘I(‘s rushed out 
a till) {.^roatest alarm and anxiety, exelalmiii;*’ that ‘all w;is lost if his Satyr aiidPiipId were not savi'^l.’ I'lm exela- 
aation gave tlio shrewd Avoman an idea of Avliat A\ms tlu^ most valualile in the estimation of PraxIteNvs, and she took the Satin’ for 
jhoico. This sliows that it was possible for the artist who <Mm<*< ive(l and [Ma feeteil the renowned ( .‘iiidiaM Venus i*nd the hand- 
iOmest Cupid, likeAA*i.se to concoiAi^ and develo|)e a Satyr, and, AvIiat is more, to hoM tlid Satyr and tIieCu|Hd in eipial (‘sllmajion, 
CA'idiMit also that the nation wliieli he'li(‘V(‘d in a ^ross |>olytlieistieal ndi^^ion, and aeeepti'd Triton and Pan for divinitii^H, 
btlld appreeiale, and, hy its appi’i-elat ion, h'ud to the prodaetion of the lim'sl works id art that human ingenuity has ever 
piOtlJ^ht forth, ddie Romans, likewisi*, followin;^ an e([iially j^ross polytlieistieal reli;.^Ion, and helli^vin;^; jy the divinity of the 
Ijro-lieaded Janus, *j* did produce works Avliieh continue to this day tla; models of jierreetitm, * 

t- Lookin<^ to these lacts, the only conelusion that^eaii l>e arriverl at is, that howevm’ ^reat the injliit*iie<» of relinm)n 

m the plastic j art, and »^reat it certainly Avas at one tinu*, it nevi'r Avas siilliimait to destroy her senarale exist- 

# ® 

mco, or even to control to any material extent Imu* indi'jiendmit j)j’o;4’r?'ss. Wluai in allianee witlj re.li;^’ion, sIio 
6rAod rcli^'ion faithfully, by producimr i’onns wliieli it demanded, Avitliout any reference to taste, hut she nevJr hbst her 
reaming to advance to perfection, and that irrespective, and even in defianee, of the eliecks, wliieh reli;^ion ii iiMl to impose on 
ler. The- yearning Avas strong enou.t»’li even in the very early times of the aiieleiil l‘];4yptiaiis, who had to lay down rules to 
nrevent lliO statues of i^ods from h(‘in;jC carviid in olleT than the oM eonviait I«>nal .self-same way wliieli their foreliithers 'liad 
approved diiving the infancy of the art. Tim Ilimlus di<l the .•^ame ; and yet the H;4y|)t)ans and the llnidus failiMf to prevent 
ho delineation ot simple objects of luiluro and scenes of every-day life, s«> as to make the attempt, at, imitation more and more 
iuthful, and quite different from Avliat the rules insisted upon. In the same way, when serviiixas a handmaid to poetry, plastic 


♦ Woi4tmacoU\s Handbook of Sculptims p. IW). 

I Janus liifrons or Bicojis. Huh divinity Heeias not to bavo Ix^t'n always 
itisBed with liia two lioails, for “ it is Huid tliat at the taking of Kah rii n ^laiuo 

u 


• f 

was fjMUKl witl^ fVm^ l';i'’‘‘H ; and at Ifotno tlfn- was a t'fnplc td .Janus (.^ua- 
di*ilron«,”--a v«Tila]>Ii-* fw in-liroilt'.-r uf llto Mindn Bialim/i, ,Sw K»ny;litit*y' ? 
4Mytljolo;.'’y of lytrce and Italy, j). Bid. ^ ^ 
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art, wiilaait I'or^nMiiif^ hc'r own trno ond, tried lier best to {(ive slia])o and form to poetical idoa.'i and allegories, anddidsowith- 
outV(‘fcrcn(*c <o tlio extent to wliicli .slio confonnod to iiaiui'al laws, riiidias, carving liis celebrated figure of Minerva, tliifty-nino 
feet liigli, lael to pat on her hand a wijiged ligurc of victory, and tlii.s could 1)0 done by making a full grown and fully-dressed 
woman stand on the open palm of another, but tho unnatural arrangement never deterred him from accomplishing the task he h^^d 
undertaken. In later tim(‘s, Michael Angelo was called upon, hy tho nature of his subject, to introduce a monster’s lieajji with the'' 
liorns of a ram, at the l)ottom of his unrivalled work of art, tho Last .Judgment. In tho creation of Evo in Wells Cathe(fral, 
there is a composition in which a human figure is shown leaning on a bench, and from liis back projects the upper’ half of a 
female figure, /. c., a monster witli two heads, and two trunks supported on one pair of legs. Tho object of the artist, it 
is true, was (>nly to represent a ])artieiilar instant in file production of a natural being, but tho resulting figure is abnormal 
for all that. (Jiovamii da. Ihdogna had to reduco to sliape the alh'goiy of Mercury or rumour depending on human tongue, 
and he designed a lilht‘, agih*, nude niah' ligure with a cap and wuiigs on his head, leaping out of ^‘expanding rays (but very 
material and like [i hundh^ of sticks] issuing from tbc pufled clu'cks, or ratlier mouth, of a zephyr, whose head only is 
exhihited.”^ Again, nenvemito Ollini, in Ills no less celebrated than magnificent group of Perseus and Andromeda, 
rcpr(^s(mts Perseus d(S(‘(‘n(liiig froin niid-air to liherato the captive fair, and save her from the attack of a dragon issuing 
from flames, hut, as trav(‘lling in mid-air, liow'cver natural to birds, is not (piite consonant to human nature, tho 

figure looks mon^ lik(i a man kiek('d down headlong from the top of a liouso than a hero deseending for a fight 

with a monster. Tliis offence against nature could not, how'cvc'v, bo avoided. Tho story needed it, and the artist 
did what he could to preserve its sulistance. Similarly, when the Hindu artist liad to give shape to the allegory of the 
birth ol Pinihfnii, he designed, not a womiin as supposed l)y Dr. Lul)ke, but an infant reclining on a leafy couch to typify tho 
perfection of iimoeence and janjty, and nuj^ih' it suck its toe, as an enildem of supremo ha})piness, and it is questionable if 
fhm; is f,ny other obj^'ct In natmu? which cun syndiolisc Iho.so attributes to greater ])erfrctioii than an infant so occupied. The 
onrmHmts on tlu^ iiiCaiit may 1)(‘ foolish” according to Ihirojiean notions regarding such things, but there exist such excessive 
diflVnmces nfnpinion and so jmicli local prejudice even among Euvopcnins regarding the propriety and beauty of particular per- 
sonal ornameiifs, that a v(‘ry g(M>d ph‘a, I iiirny, may bo urged in tlieir* favour, Ibiinded on llio spirit of tho ago ‘ 
W'lum the scul[)ture W'as first designed, and on flic allachiueiit of the ])eople of this country to ornaments. The issue of an 
uinl)ih\*al coni froin th(Miav(‘l (»fsu(h ail Inlani, and the presence of a human ligure, f Pralmui, on the top of it, however 
inrpoetical, are, on the whoh*, not (piit(‘ so revolting as tlie Kve of Wh'lls Cathedral. 

besides mytliology and j)oetical allegory there arc other causes which load to monstrous, unnatural, or incon- 
gruous r('pr(\s(‘ntatioiis iii [jviintings and sculpture: tliese arc caprice, artistic conceit, and extravagance, very similar 
to wind lire so common among po(‘ts. Tlu'y lead to the production of rams issuing from the x^oluics of Corinthian 
or c6mposIte pillars; of human tigiircs whoscMiothcr lialvi's are formed of undulating dock wxeds, — compositions whicli 
first made their n])])earanc(‘ on tlu' frieze ol J\)iTe do Xi'rone, and long after got into fashion among the artists of tho 

llenaissanci' ; — ot lions and ludls avIios^' hind (piarters are formed of the same wx‘ed; and of a variety of other un- 

natural torms, some vciy pleasing, ollu'rs grotcsipio and n'pulsivo. Ihit such vagaries, whetlier resulting from mytho- 
logical, allegorical, political, ()r Jirtisli(Maius(s, are ni(‘re a(*ci(leuts, and not the essentials of tho plastio art, and their presence 
tlier(‘lore do(‘s not aih^nl sulIiciiMit d /ovo/v argunuMit against tlu' possibility of tho Hindus attaining any great proficiency in 
Bculpture. I luit 1h('\ did not attain it is a (act not to be dimied ; but the cause is to be looked for elsewhere tluin in their I’oligion. 
‘Wliat the cause was which led to this negative result I shall nut venture to guess, seeing that European scholars havo 
not yet been 'ahle satisfactorily to accouiil for the positive sujieriority of the (Troeks.i: 

Tho (Utloront aiicioiit .schools with Avhich Orissun art may ho compared aro the Da'daliun, the yEginctan, llio Etniscan, the 

Egvjil laii, and tlio A,ssyriaii. Tlicy all show maiiite.st marks of an early state of art — of an art 

which had ri.sen above the rude iiuiUdion of primitive races — of mere ingenious carving, and 

fully ’assumod its position as an art, l.ut was .still wantingthe genin,s ..fa great mns(.u'--of a Eliidias-who could emancipate it from j 
Its archaic and hieratic fclfors, and may, therefore, bofairly put in juxta-position with tho Uriyii school, notwithstanding the fact 
ot there being great .litlcr.'iices in tlieir ages. Tlie general cliaractor of tlie school of Daslalus is well exemplified in “ the self-same 
face, ligure mid action ot Jupiter, Neptune, If.'rcnles, and several heroic characters their “ mmw eyes, their thin lips with tho 
corners of tlie nioutli turned upwards, their pointed chin, narrow loins, and turgid nmsclcs,”§ all bespeak a primitive age of an'. 


Dji'iIuHjiu Hcliool. 


* AVojiiitiact»t4;’.Si Tlfunlbook of Sculpt urt*, p. ,307. 

t Tlu* limit iplicity of liand.s and feet assigned Dr, Liil.ke to BraliiiiA 
Is not authorisojl by the allogoiy, and is probably duo to a lni.stako. 


+ Wostmaoott’s Handbook of Sculpture, p. 76. 

§ Wostropp’s Handbook of Archeology, p. 126. 
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Etruiioau school. 


Egyi)tia!i school. 


Tho works of tbo iEginotau age (B. C. 580-480) are somewhat in advance of tlio last ; but tlie Heads are still 

.* either totally destitute of oxpros.sion, or are all rediu'ed to a jreneral and eonventidnal 

AiginotaR^chool. 

expression,” and by the obrupio position of the eyes and mouth, they present that 
foiyod smile which seems to have been tho eharaeteristu? ft'uturo comim)n to all prod net ions iif i\n) ancient, style.”* 
•Adverting^to this era Mr. Wcstmacott, in his remarks on the ei'lehrated collection of statues discovmvd in 1810 in the 
islaftd of it^gina, obsci^x*.s : Here again tho archaic eloiiieut steps in in the character of tlie lu'ad, whi(‘h exhibits all tho pecu- 
liarities of tho more ancimit schools before referred to. However i*arnestly engaged, and I'ven when wounded or ilying, each 
warrior or hero has a smiling expression ; the mouth being slightly ojien, as tliougli the oceupation of slaying mul being 
slain was of the tuost pleasing and .satisfactory nature."t 

Professor laibko’s ostimato of the nnuits of this school is very much the .same. Talking of (Jn^'k art of tlu^ end of the (>th 

century, he says: ‘^We find animals fighting, then a lion tearing a roe to pieces; then sphinxes and cmifaurs, human figures 

with fishi's’ bodies and other pbantastie devices, side l>y .side with scene.s from actual life, such as imai rts’lining at a social 

feast; and all in a heavy stitV style, the figures strongly out of proporti(»n and varying in si/r'.”J 

Tho first stylo of the Etruscan art was far inlei ior to th.it of Daslalus. “ d'ho reeliliiu'ar liiu's, the rigid attitude, the 

imperfect moulding of the fi‘a(uris, tlie want of proportion in tlie limbs, and tin' ohli(pio 4 ^yes 
Etruiioau school. ^ , ... , • 

which charactiaisi' it, and which received from tlie IJomans tlu' eontiMiipliioiis name ol Sipeni 

Tuscanica,’ ” and the exaggerated forms of its second style, the vmy opposite of all that is graceful, i‘asy, and flowing, place 

them ill a low stage. The sup(a*iority of the later Etruscan, as »»! the Homan, styh^ is due to the Inilueiua^ ol the (ircck art ot 

tho golden age, and need not therefore' he? notiea'd in di'tail. • 

Egyptian art is by far the oldest ; hut by no mi'ans tho most p(‘rfecl. Egyptian lias-ndief,” says Sir (lanlnef Wilkinson, 

aiipears to have heeai, in its origin, a nu'Ve eopy of painting, its pr('d('e(\ssor. *#41ie Jirst 

Egyi)tia!i school. ^ i i r i i i ♦ ‘if 

• • attempt to re]n‘c.si'iii Hie (igures ol gods, sacred (aiihhans, and otIuT snhjects, coiisistep ni 

painting simple outlines of them on i^ Hat surlaceg tlu^ deMails Ixdiig allei wards put in with e’oloiir; hut in process ot tliiio 

those forms wore traced oil .stone with a tool, and tlu' inteMMiuMliati' space hidwei'ii tln^ various ligiires Ixang afterwards lait 

away, tho oneo level surface assinned tlui apjK'araiieo (d a has-ndief. It was, in fact, a pietorial ri'presentaliou on stone?, 

which is ovieleiitly the cliaractc*r of all the? has-reliefs on Egy[itlan niomiments; and which readily ii(‘couiils for the imperfect 

arrangement of their figure's. • 

Deficient in conception, and above all, in a propea- knowledge' of gronpnig, they weae uiiahh' to form those, eomhinatious 
which give true expression; cwe'iy picture was made? up ed* isedatesl parts put teegi'tliea* acco;(lIiig to some' ge'iie'ral iiotiems,* 
but without Imrmonv or inve-ouceive'd edlcct. The' liumaii faceg Hh' whole hoely, ami e*ve‘iythliig tiny iiitroehiceMl, were) 
C 0 mpose?el in the .siiiiie manner, of s(*parate‘ meuihe*rs phnvil t<>ge’thei* one* hy e)ii(? ae’e*<»reliiig to tinar redalive* sltiaitioiw : tho 
6yc, tlie im.se, and other fe'atures, cemipose'd a face ; hut the* e'xjiressioii of leadings and passions was eailindy wanijiig ; ami the 
countenance of flie king, wlietlier cliarging an I'many's phalanx in tin; he at <d* baffle, or peMeeNihly olle'ring im^e'iise in a 
'iomhre t('in|)le, prese'uteel the? same outline', ami tin' same* inaiiimafe look. ddie^*pe‘ciiliarity ol fin) front vie*w e>l an eye, 
Introduced in a profile, is tlius accounte el h)r ; It was fin' onliiiary re‘pre*s( iitaf ion ed' tliat feafure) aelelcel to a [irolile, and no 
Idlowancc was made for any ediaiige* in the position ed the lie*ad. ^ ^ 

I It was the same with drape'iy : the figure? w:!s first drawn, anel fin' elrapiay then aehle*d,.not as a part e>f the) whole, hut as an 
feccssory; they laid no general coue^eptiem, no iirevious ide'ii of the e'He'e-i re*epilre*el to elislingulsli the warrior or the [ude'st,* 
jbeyond the impressions ree*e?iv(!el from ceestuim', or from tin* siihjee-t ed’ whiedi InHonmMl apart; ami the sMiie figure? was 
dressed aeeording to tlie cliaraeter it was inte'mleMl to perfin iu. Every peirtionof’A pied are was e‘«,in'(*ived hy'lsedl^, ami mseried 
as it vus wautod to comploto tlio s<rnc; anil wln'ii tin; wiiIIh of tlio l)iiil(llii;j:, wlicroa Hiilfjcrt was (o iHMlrawn, Imd iKJon 
H/'caratoly '•uled with squares, tho fi^piros wort! iiitiodiiootl iiiid (iltoil lo this nioohiiiiioal airan^nanont, 'I'lio inoinlMirs 
weio aj)]>t'iidcd to tho body, and thoso squares rofiulatod tliolr ii>nn and distrihutlou, in whatovor j)oslure they might ho 
placed. ■ 

“Thu.sthon, as Diodorus ohsen-cs of Kgyiitiiin statnos, various portions of tho siiino figuro might ho madi! hy several 
artists iv. different places, the stylo and attitude having boon previously agreed .upon, w'hieh, when hrougl it together, would 
• necessarily agree and form a complete wholc.”§ 


J IliKtory <1^ Si.lptiii'c, I, * 

Jj tVilkiifsyil'H AiK’ii’iil K^yptiaiis, III . p gUl. 


• Wctropp’ii Handbook of Archtoology, p. 120. 
t Handbook of Sculpture, p. 109. 
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Tlii.s iiiiif^nnitA', rifri'lify, absence of nature and life wliieh clmraclerisc tlio bas-reliefs, may likewise bo noticed in the 

statues of I'^Vrv |>t. I’a/^e aff('r may be turned of flic wliolc series of the ponderous tomes* of the savans who accompanied 

Napoleon tli«! tbeat in bis E^jjypilaii expedition, without encountering a single human figure which has any life, expression, or 
aetioii— any dignity, grace, or case — about it; or is other than a stilT, formal, rude imitation of nature. The cause of this may 
be paifly dm; to tlu; law refeinsl to by J’lato which forbade the artists to depart, in the sliglitost degree, in the execution of. 
statues of tlic liuman form from the ty]io consecrated l)y priestly authority, but it implies likewise a primitive state of art, 
and want of ajjpreciation of, or inalfility to dmadope, the beauty of nature in stone. True it is, as justly remarked by Plato, 
“ that the jnctures and statues made ton thousand years ago are in no one particular better or worse than what they now 
make.”t 'I’lie statues may be colossal in size, and vast in number, and, for the time when they were sculptured, highly crodita- 
bl(! to the nation which made them ; b>it they are neither natural nor beautllul. 

"I’he wulptures of Assyria are superior to those of Egypt. They <lisplay much more life, energy and action. 

According to M. llcuh', “ ('e don do saisir I’energie de Taction ot de caraetthiser la force 
])li\ si(|ne est le princi])al nubile de la .sculpture ninivitc ; ellc constituo son originalit(5. Jo 
iK^ sais trop si la race assyrienne I'oiirnissait le niodM(! do ces corps si l)ien charpentAs, aux formes athlcJtiquos, aux muscles 
tc'iid.is eoniine des cordages ; je crois jdutbt (pie les artistes avaient oxagi/rA la nature ct cr(?(5 «“ette convention. Do mCmo 
(|ue Ics artistes cgyi.tiens elTacent les saillies snr la jicau, font la tete, les mombres, les oxtrebnitAs grcdcs, ot obtiennent 
un ty|ie idAd et pres.iui! innnatrbiel ; de meine les artistes assyriens so plaisent h faire Ics coiiis traims, les dpaulos larges, 
la tete forte, lo con puissant, les bras etlcs jambes eonturcs par la tension des veines et des muscles.’’^ They arc, however, 
as deficient in*the tiaie spirit of art as the scidptures of Egy|>t. d'he author (luoted above thus sums up the defects of A.ssyrian 
art: “ ( 'e <(ui piouve (pu', dansrijnet rautni.itays, on elalt arrive ii uno convention absoluo, e’est quo les manoeuvres, les 
prisTujniw*, les cnneinis (pii habilent sur les fniiitiercs les ]dus recidib's, sont figiu'As ayec la nicme forme, qui n’etait plus 

• t 

qu’siie sorte dbbaiture signlllaiil 1’ /iduiiiic ; de meine <pie toutes Ics Ictes out hnncino coilluro, la memo bai'bo houcleo, loinCmo 
nez, le memo ceil. I.e costume et la richesso des ornenuaits servent souls h dlstinguer le roi du dernier do sos soldats. 
Quant aux euniupies, ils out le uiaintimi lisse et la chevelure <les femmes avee des membres et des muscles virils.”§ 

In all these there arc peculiaritle-s which may be more .or less predicated of Orissan art; but at tho .s.amo time there are 

points of excellence in it which are not to bo met with in the ancient schools named. The con- 
ventionality <if form, which is .so marked in them, prevails to .some extent everywhere in 
India. It resulti'd from Indolence, combined, Avitb a desire to imllato art instead of nature, under circumstances xvhich 
wore pari icularly favourable do such mannerism. I'ntouched by extraneous inllucncos, art in OrI,s.sa successively rose, 
became stallonary, and declined with the civilization of the pe<i|)lo, very much in the same Avay Avhich marked its course 
in I'lg'^ iit and elsewhere ; and its characteristics must t<i a certain extent be alike. The manner In winch this conventionality 
takes the ]daf'! of nature, has been most forcibly pointed out by Mr. Layard in his remarks on the decline of Assyrian art. 
“ A certain i»ro(ici('ncy,” he says, “ had peen atlaiiied, and no vlidi-nt ('hanges took place to shake the e.stablished order of 
things, the artist. Instead of endeavouring to imllate (hat which he .saw In nature, received as correct delineations the works 
of his [iredecessors, and made tluan his type's and-hls models, fn some countries, as in Egypt, religion may have contributed 
to this result. Whilst the imagination, as well as the liand, was fettered by prqjudice.s, and even by law, or whilst indolence 
or Ignorance led to the mere servile cojiying of what had been done before, it may easily bo conceived how rapidly a 
devi.'itlon from correctness of form would take |ilaco. As each transmitted the errors of those who preceded him, and added 
to them himself, it is not wonderful, if, ere long, the whole became one great error. It Is to be feared that thus prescriptive 
love of imitation lias I'xercised no less inilucilce on modern art, than it did upon the arts of the ancients.”|| 

'The art of the Urijas had its foundation on the canons of the .Sllpa SVistra, which iisolf deduced them when 

Imlian art had attained a certain piu ii o: excellence, for it conforms to them in all its main fea- 
tures ; and thus taking a text-book in. ‘.cad of nature tor its modtd, it liad an uphill work to 
exeot'd the limit of excelh iieo which that text assigned it. 'I’lic S ilpa 8ust ro, however, dwelt on the forpis, proportions, and 
features of gods, but if said iiotliliig about oixliuary bunian figure's, and the urti.sts bad accordingly some liberty in dealing 
with tlio lattcf ; but as gods arc only the ideal ^ pcs of men, the ad vantage was not considerable. Nevertheless conventional forms 
are more lycquont in the representations of gods than in tho.se of mortals; and the statues of gods and goddesses in ' 


Orissan sclnsil. 


lit* 'DMiiTal cliarnfltT. 


♦ Tim wrnor n'^Vfts ilio lUM-cssil y uftlt'iMMidln^ l\m‘ and cl.smvherc iipnn 
st'fondarv (‘videnco in iho ali.st nco ol piTsniial knn\vlt‘d^n*^tf the ons;uuils. Tlic 
c vidi'nro In tin* jnox nt insiama', houeviT, is gciu rally ;u lvuowlcd|i;i-‘d to be faithful. 


t riato, II Hook of Laws. 

X L’Art As.syri( n, par M. Bould ; Journal des Savans, Juillot 1870, p. 422. 
§ Ibid, /or. cU. II Nineveh II, p. 282. 
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Orissa, though carved in finer stones and finished with greater cnro and lalwnr, aro loss successful os worlcs of art than, 
figures of^rdinary men. This is best shown in Illustratums Nos. C.‘l and Gt. The first is taken from a colossal figure of 
Bhagavatf, the mother of the universe,’’ elaborately carved in black chlorite, and placed in one of the principal niches 
oHhe Great Tower of Bhuvancs' vara ; and the second, a mere ornamental figure of a dancing girl, in a side niciro of tlfo 
*RAjardni tt’emplo; and yet the mortal is far handsomer and more faithful to nature than the goddtvss. Illustrations 
Nos. 58, 59, and 60, also represent human figures, excMMited without much reliance on the rules of the Silpa Silstra, 
which may bo taken to bo average examples of the condition which tho art of sculpturing such suhjc'cts had attained 
in Orissa. Generally speaking the forms of Orissan human figures arc light and natural, and their actiirti easy and lively. 
There is also manifest in them a knowledge of anatomy, a study of the organic <‘onte\turo of the body, of the contour of its 
different members, a sense of the laws of gravity and motion operating on the body under (lilVenait circumstamavs, and an 
Excellence of imitation, carried to such a degree of truth as to give convincing proofs of an advamual step, and a higher stage 
in tho development of art than are to be in(»t witli in Kgypt or Assyria. The oatlines, insteail (»f lK*ing hard, stitf, and re(*tilinear, 
as in Egyptian, Assyrian, Etruscan, and Danlahain sculptures, are eviuywhcre roamlcil, sot’t, gract'fal, and in admirahlo 
repose. There is scarcely a single sharp angle, or a rigi^ straight liia*, in the whoh» eoinposition to disturb its bt'aufy ; ayd tho 
execution iliroughoiit, though deficient to a certain extent in rhiseling an<l finish, is sn<‘li as to give tlu' palm of supcu’iority 
to Orissa. Even in small bas-reliefs, the (‘usy gra(a‘ of tiar king or tho (punm, tlu' respectful attitude of the atti'mlants, tho 
versatility of tho story-teller, and the gravity of the inusieian, aro represented with considerable su<‘eess. 'The l>as-r<'liefs of 
Udayagiri, thougli coarser and very mucli decayi'd, yre even inon^ full of lit\% arlicm, and energy, and display a consiilerablo 
amount of artistic conception. The bas-reliefs of Sanchi aial Amaravati are interior to the last in this r(*spi‘(*t, bat tiny aro 
nevertheless superior to those of Egypt and Assyria. In some (*xainples the |)oelical byperl)oIes of e.xceeilingly slender 
waist and large hips, are attemptett to lae ri‘preseut(‘d in stone at a s:td /arrifuM^ ol tralb; bat tiny aii> by no puTanil tho 
most finisbed samples of IJriya art. The brc'usts an' gemaxilly more protuberant tliaii in Earopi', 10gy|)t, and Assyria, ifnd 
are to some extent otfmisivo to European taste; but this is probably due to a faithfal n‘pr(*sen(atioii of Orlssim life, and 
not to a defect of art, or to a vitiated taste of tlio |H*ople reth'cted on the artists, 'fhe fianale l)reasts aro giaierally much 
more developed in India than in higlier latitudes; and in (,h'issa and Ih'iigal tiny are partic ularly .si>, leatling to early 
^ndulosity to an extent unknown even in tla^ Xorth-\\h*st(‘ru Provinces. In the Panjah tlu'Ir si/e is generally not so largo, 
|tor does the declination coinmcncc until alba* the fort ii‘th year, whensts in hengal an(l ()rissa it (•<>nnnenr*es almost at tho 
lUoso of tho teens, and tho artist here, who would follow liic, could not but |)roi1iice soni(‘lbing less beaatifal tlian bis brethren , 
Europe. Tliis (loiibtloMS aiuountH to ii)i iidmissidii that tlio artists liiilcd to drvelop tlic iiloal to coinbino in oiio ti;.;iiro 
ihefinast points of beauty from a liundnsl liviii;( niodols .suoli as tlio tireeks diil, aial tho Indian jioot* coneoivod in Ids 
Jl^ottama ; but tlio fact cannot bo gainsaid. 

■ A Biinilar attempt to ropresont nature faitlifnlly lias rcsallod in nnotlior defect wliidi Knnijican artists cuinioliint vomplain 
of;* Indian statues aro sadly wanting in muscles. 'I’lic apisarancc! of (irmiicss, vigour, and strcugtli, 
" “*• wliicli so promim iitly cliaracfmi.scs (irci ian main figures, is dm', to a great extent, to tlio bulging, 

bttyand rigid musolos they represent. 'I'lie dellolil, the biceps, tlio pectoral, tlio gasiroenomius, and oilier iniisolcs 
I all clii.sclcd to pci-foctimi, and tlioy strike the lioliolder with a sense of great strengtli and lieroie, .maiiliiuss. Assyrian 
iH aro also, as stated abovo, well oxecuted in this respect ; but in ( trissa luomiiieiit musiles are but too fre.[m'iilly wuntiiig. 
|fen the statue of Kartikeya, tlio mighty (Jod oti War, in tlio tl mat Tower of Him vaues'vara, to t lie execution of whoso 
^nm ents and garlands and brocade dress the artist has devoted iiiieoiiimoii attention and labour, appears wit lioiit a sjiigle i|iuscIo 
^jwting from midof his skin. The calves, arms, lireasts, slioulders, in .sliort the whole body, is rounded, soft and jilump, like 
of a v.'oman. Ktlrtikcya, liowevor, is a youthful divinity, partaking more of the Ajiollo than the llereiilos ol tho Urociun 


I. ♦ Prufosnor Hibka thuH eomincnts on lliia Hulijiicl ; “'llio .(nii- 

jilB* of tho 6ody, the arlii'ulation of tlie Ixims, and tlio in tnork nl huh. l.-s 
^ I sinews, disaypoar tioneath tho veil of soft voliiptooiHinss. I'lv. rv thing 

licatinR vigorous strength and energy, and deterininiitiMii of will, is ntleily 
ireascd; '-lie figures are only qualified for a jiassive life of enjoy nii iit, and lor 
nigue dreaminess. Tlicy apjicar to us as devoid of free will as the llow. r 
ivoring on its sUlk or the leaf trembling in tho hroezc. t.'liaraeti ristn ally 
nugh Sakunteli’s arms are compared in poetry to supple sU-ms. An insipid 
die, indifferent and stereotyped, rests on the features of these figures.” (His- 
n ^ Sculpture I. p. H)- These remarks are made with esiiecial reference 
certain bw-reUefs of EUora, but they are intended to be general, and to a 

16 


••frtaiii I xl'-nt hit* trti'*, ax iitliiMlt'*'! Tin.; ig, IwiwfVtjr, 

riitiivlv 'i lit! uiDsi ii'f <*r iimsclrH uixl hiiH.’WH in not ilio nmilt ol' f.lio 

iiM n|i:ifil y til' iMiliiiii sirl, nor ol’llic ilrriiiiiy naliin? of tli** Hiinlu ycligioii, hut of 
MK-c-H.-sriil art f.iillirtilly rf|»ri st-nl iiiu; th<- liuiiian lorm itn niodiri*.**! Iiy iho Indian 
chiiiat'* and olna-.^' iiiwus and voi^' l.ahlo diet. Tlio Kiiooi* at ilii} HU|»jilo arirn of 
sSalfuntala, i.M duo to t!if i^Mioriiiico of tlio aj»j»(.;;ininco of a hinaiia sioin, and * 
ilMTofon* for no r**niJirl(. It may, iiovortlH*lfs.M, ho a iiiatt«.*-i»f omjuiry to 
iiany Indian?* if tin* “ notwork of musoloM nmt Mn«vv«” did, or did not, “ dT«- 
a|»|)<?ar beneath the V“fl of soft voluptuoUHOofti*” on th6 amij^ of ^io Venun do 
Medici ? 
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.urtistM, an.l hi.s pl.u..i...o,s,s, ihoroloro, i.s ia keeping with hi« myth. The nude male figures at BhuvanosVara, Puri, and KonArak are, 
Hkcwile*, all rounded, soft and plump, and in tliem is seen tlio portraiture of the Uriyd to perfection ; for he, like the Ben^li, never 
attains m. yf l.ing like’a wcll-dev eloped . nlf, or a swelling deltoid. Kigid, knotty muscles are rarely to be seen in ordinary people, 
ar.d evon •in '■i. rol)a 1 s .and profess(.'d wrestlers they are generally ill shown. A big stout man is always a fat man, never a nras-^ 

( 111 O' .me • iiii.l in ill'' vernaeiilars of the country, the two arc indicated by the same term. It is not to be expected, therefore, that 
innseidar forms sliould be represeat.'d in a prominent manner in sculpture. As justly observed by Dr. LUbke, “ Art can only attain 
to her highest aim in sueh eimelis and among such nations as universally recognise the beauty of the human form, in which it is 
pronioted by nutund c!iipii.ily and favorable conditions of climate, in which it is developed by uniform exercise; and in which, 
lastly, the iierleetioii of mind and l)ody is e.pially cultivated.”* In Bengal and Orissa, all those conditions are wanting ; tho cli- 
mate is not <.nlv not liiv.jiabh! to exercise and development, but it induces a habit of indolent, .sluggish, passive state of life, in which 
one would ralla r see a dance wliih; seated at ease than dance himself; and that dance is more liked which consists of a scrieS 
of g<'ntl(- posture-making than that which is an exuberant display of energy as in Europe. The food of tho people, also, 
is not onlv ill-calenlaled t.» develop tho muscles, but it is exactly wliat is most favourable to cover tho body with a supple 
cfsitlng of fat. In the Xoi'lh-Western Provinces, tlie jteople are taUer, handsomer, and of bettor physique generally, but 
Hiilli, —hi, and hutler, being very largely used, and the elirnato for many months in tho year being unfavourable to hard 

out-doorexereise, their nuiseles are nsiially covered by a coating of fatty matter, and they fail to iiroduce that idea of strength 

which promiiumt musides are ealealated to .lo. Kgyptian wmlptures are, also, sadly deficient in this respect, and it may bo 
a (piestion as to how far the deh'ct there is due to etlinic peculiarities. It should bo added, however, that in those Orissan 
li-nire,s wliieh 'an! repr<-seiiti d as undergoing violent exertion, or bearing heavy wciglits, as in the dwarf under the architrave 
in lllnstrat'ion No. 7 , the eireumstaneo is indicated as much l>y appropriate attitudes and positions as by rigid and swelling 
muscles tli..^)laye<l in a high state of t.'iision. 'riii.s.piinot at all be predicated of Pgypthin srt. 

• 'I’hc form of the head in Orissa is generally oval, and the features arc natural. ^ According ’to tlio Oariida Ptmbia, tho 

to|» of the eraniiim of a well formed head should f»c rounded liko an umbrella, aflat one 
' Ijcspeaking [x.verty, and one like the holtom of a pitcher a xvorthless character ;f and this rule 

is very closely followed by Indian artists. 'I’lie crown is generally bigli, tlioiigh owing to the top-knot and other oruamonts 
on tlu. head, it is iinpossilile to measure exactly whether t!u> height from tho upper line of tho forehead to tho top of tho 
crown would equal one-fourth of tluHaee. 'I’lie hair is soft and flowing, and always ehiseh'd with great care. It is never 
early or slaqn d into roanded lialtons, ns on tlio. heads of Ihiddliist .statues and Assyrian seulpturos. Of the various ways in 
which tbo hair is dre.ssed, tb'r.iiled deseripllons will appear nndi-r the head of coiOiiro. 

According to jlie autliority quoted above', men with low foreheads arc always prone to cruel acts, and fit only to he oxtermi- 
* .. Hated. Very high protuberant forelieads are equally condi'inned in women especially .so. A woman, 

• wlio lias 11 liigli proliilicrant Ibrelioad and serrated teeth. Is .siii'c, .says an old adage, to Io.so her husband 

on tho niglit of her wedding.^ Nevortlie(ess (In' leiiiiiiigis in tiivor of Iiigli foreheads. According to the Garuda Purd^a, a fore- 
head of medium size, .soiiicwliat protiiberaid, and slaqied like a half moon, tlie upper arch being formed by tho hair of tho head, 
ami the, lower by tlie eyebrows, is the most 'approprlate.ll The tidmiulrilca is not .satisfied with this, and expresses it’s 
likiii'f lor a good, brjnul, [n'orniiieiit foreliead, ciaiileiniiliig the narrow-headed to an ('orly death.^ In men of mature ago a high 
Jiroad forehead, is generally preferVed, and this is what is eonunon in .sculpture, both for men Jind women; and in ordi- 
nary I'rivii life, this is not iiiiofteii lieiglitened by the hair being eoinbed biij'kwiud, so a.s to cxpo.so the roots of the frontal hair, i. e., 
ill the ‘‘ Alex*indrlne .style,” wliieli Pliilareli eliaraeterises by the words, ar«.rToX;,i' n/s — «/s or “ a pushing back of the hair.” Neither 
tlie (i iiiii I'riiii/t'ol' Horace, xvliieli the old eoiifnieiitators exfilaiii to lie “ a narrow and .small forehead xvlileh is usually commended 
in alieauViful fonn”* nor the fnnts bmus" of Martial, has a place in any of tin? more ftn''hed statues of Ori-ssa. Tho arching of the 
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• Angusta et pnrva fronte, (]uod in pulcbritudiuis* forma commendari aolet. 
WincltflmaiinV History of Ancient Art, p. 2(K). 
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reilexed hair above the forehead, helps to improve the oval form of the face ; and the advautujyo of it may bo p(>rcbivc(l l)y com. 
paring il with heads, in which the hair is allowed to hang in front and cause the face to ai)i)('ar rounded. 

Ordinarily no eyebrows are chiseled in the larger statues, but where they are shown, the\- are gtaunally aivhed si» as to 
«• represent a Ikov, and so ibawn out as to appear I’roni t lie iVuut co-exti'iisive witli the ears. They are 

' ^ • also joined at the root of the nose, a point of beauty whicli though [traised by 'riieoeriius, and attributed 

to Ulysses, Brisois, Augustus, Julia, dauglitor of Titus, and others, was never geiierally approvtHl, and a (u*eek e[»im‘a!n takes 
it to bo an indication of pride and bitterness ofsjiirit. The Vishnu Parana eondeinns it sharply, 'riu' rule en tlu' subjeet of 
eyebrows is thus laid down in the Garnda Punim: eyt'brows, wlaui higli and thiek, [utMlieute a lile of t'njoyiniMit ; when 
uneven or shaped like the saerifieial sword (KluxndaJ^ poverty; when long and uneonneeted witli each other, allluenee : good 
eyebrows arc high and (arched) like the new moon. And tlie SamudrUiu eopies it almost litiu-ally. 

• The shape and expression of the eyes eonstitnte by lar the most e.ss(‘ntial elements in tlie beanly tlie liuman 

face, and nuieli has boon written hy Sanskrit authors on the subject. According to tlu' 
red eyes indicate allluenee ; feline c'Vi's, angiu’ ; eyt's like fliose of the eo»‘k, great 
capacity for work; like those of the deer, Iioauty; like those of eats ami g(*ese, vile eharai‘t(‘r; liki' those of |K'ayoeks, 
mediocrity ; like tho.so of dogs, or of a tawny colour, a disposition to eriud acts ; like thos(» of ommi, uniform prospm ily ;**tmd 
scpiint eyes, a wicked intriguing disposition. ’’f Uf tlu'S(% for purposes of poc^try, tlu^ ‘‘ ileor-iye’' ami the o\-i'\ ('," the 
of Homer, aro the most important; but that petniliar li<piidlly, bc'spc'aking modi'sly and lovi'ly grace, wbieli make 
the eye of the gazelle so frerpiently the subjc'ct of eoin[mrison in Kasti'rn poi'tiy, is not attalnalilo by tlu^ plastic art, uml tlie 
ox-eye is equally beyond her province, unli'ss the of the eonipouml tm in be takiai as a prelim inqilying laVgeiiess.]; In 
sculjiture tlie eye is generally made large — often larger than living models wouhk justify ; ami of i1h‘ sliapo of tlie almond with 
the greater curvature lying on tlie^ujijR'r side, and the lower lyidid forii^in;^ almost a siraiglil lim\ In maidtais and yolmg 
women, the upper lid liaugs down and gives an amorous, languishing look. As the provim‘<' of sciilpiure is not to imliiiito 

colour, no attenqit has been made in large statues to imlieale the iris or tiu' pupils; but in bas-reliefs and imdal ligurc's, a 
circle is often drawn for the former and a dot for the Iatf<‘r, to imiicati* th(‘ light, dlie position of th(» lyes is longitudinal, 
never oblique as in Kgypi and archaic* (iroca’an slat invs.sij Tln‘ iij^eroeular sjiace is stnnel lines, but not always, less llian the 
length of an eye, and tlie eyebrows are not in snlliclent relied’. Xowlien*, lioweve*!*, is tln^ gross error cominltleMl of giving a 
full eye to a profile face, an error so unive rsal In Kgypt. In bas-redle ls, the face assinnes dlllenMit |M)sItIons from a peuleet 
profile to a full face, and the sluqie^ eaf the eye is regnlate’d ae*e‘ording to the position of the faco, slmwing in this respect a^ 
mueh .superior kimwledge of art, than what the Egyptian and Assyrian se*nlptors evInceMl. • 

The chin is never so pointed as in the DaMlalian school e>r (ire*e‘e*e», and the lips are' m‘V('r sej thin *and skin- 
ny. d’he ojiening of tliej mouth is small ami in e‘xe( llent ke>r|)Ing with tL #5 fa(^e<. A 

Cliin, Hpg and mouth. r i - i • i .• i * 

leircod smile* in the leanale lae-ei is e*e>mme)ii ; in oim niNlane e*, that eil a. -^lud^ fe‘malo 

in the Uajaranf temple, standing with the le*ft hami aereess the? breast, ami (he* right in fioiit of the* body Jower 

down, in the attitmlo of the Venus do M(‘elici, tlie* ielea of mode'.sty wliie‘h the* classic artist se) be*aiil ifidl y penirlrayeul, 
has b(.*cn entirely dissipate'el liy this uiibecenning simpe'r. 'fhe e*las.sie* artist, also, Icl’t to tin* imagination te» linel out the> e*auso 
of the jiosition eif his figure, whereas the less jioetic rriyahas introebie*eel a grinning boy at tbe^ feiot ed’ ihi,* statues te> explain its 
meaning, and lliereby given to the whole a most imle*C(‘ntexpressIe>n. 1'be* slat m3 Is pe‘rfe‘ejl v ibsnlate‘d, anel, bat for its standing* e)ii 
both foot resting Hat on the gremml, couhl luivebe^en t^iikem for a copy e»f the) ^feMlIiMMii genldcss. ( b iu'i al ( ainnlngham nmt with a 
somewhat similar statue at Mathura; but Its right hand deiesimt exteml sulficiimlly low, aiiel it has some elrape*ry aifll a. grejal ehxil 
of ornament on its person. The fbuieral describes it thus: ‘‘The imist rbiiiarkablei pie‘e(5 of seulpluiy is that of a 
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X The epithet luw puzzled the common tatorn sorely. Lord Derby 
tnmiUtcs it into “ «tag-eyo<l.” Othern. 1 learn from Profeiwor Tawiiey, 
have rendered it into “ large-eyod,” “round-eyed,” “ bcautifubfftc- 4 -d,” 


*' ••x(vfdiii|L(ly-\vrll-*.linjM'i!y “ i^»»()d-l'»)kii);;,” “ cow- “ cow-cycMiy ,V<’. 
'I'hl? rrlrlfluc Cl til'* On\V is JJccoUldtvl lor OM ilir KU|j|iO,><il ion ofllo lirintf 
tlio moon, " hy into :i ( ow, tlio usual Hvml'ol of II1.5 Iioiii-mI 

iimoM. 'ill*' ordinarily rcci-ivcd inoanint; ix “laigi*. ” 'I'hc /jtlifthviHfiiru, Iiow- 
»‘vrr, j^dvrs >i io its Iruf ^ii^milloiition, Uiu IliiH y-two Hi^ns ofL^n-at- 

n<‘SH \vlii< h murk<'d tlm p«T.'^on ofSakNa it. nckons “ escs d<M j,|y Mark liku llnj 
eyrlu.di and •*yn of a cow,” {(ithjKih'Hhmn-nrtnihliin Ha 1111,10), whicli lias been 
translated by Mr. Foiicau.x rn)iii llio Tibetan inlij “ To-il t;rand, Mam? ct noir.” 
This in fiaolly opia! to tin* term wj^ich Didymiis, Iho sMmJiust 

of Homer, gives as ^m* of bis alternative rncanitigs^. It is th» Ma(?kness of tlio 
goddess’s eyi*i wUieli Homer praisird, and yot tlicir Ki/cTfr^-oundneHs. 

§ It shojild,l)e ivded, however, that a belief exihls among the peoplj} ^ 
Bengal that tju? fthlicjne eye is a pe<?uli»uitv of the gods. • 
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Nationulity. 


female of rather more than half life-size. The figure is naked, save a girdle of beads round the waist, the same as is seen in the 
*Bhrisd sculptures and Ajanut/i paintings. The attitude and the positions of the hands are similar to those of the fammjp statue of 
Venus of (ho Cuj)itol. But in the ]\rathura statue, the left hand is brought across the right breast', while the right hand holds up a 
small ]jortimi of drapery. The head is slightly inclined towards the right shoulder, and the hair is dressed in a new and pecuiiar 
munnei-, with long curls on each side of the face, which fall from a largo circular ornament on the top of the head. TheJjack of th^ 
figure is supported by a thick cluster of lotus stalks covered with buds and flowers, which are very gracefully arranged, *and 
boldly executed. The plump face with its broad smile is the least satisfactory part of the work. Altogether this statue 
is one of the best specimens of Indian art that 1 have mot with. I presume that it represents a dancing girl.”» This smile, 
however is not imivorsal ; and in the more finished specimens of work there is a groat deal of expression and adaptation of 
the face approjuiiife to the subject intemhid to bo expressed. In this respect the Uriya artists, again, excel the sculptors 
of Kgypt and Assyria, us well as those of ancient Greece. “ The selfsame face and expression, alike in mourning or ia 
jubilee. In every comlKion of life, so that a king differs not in the least from the peasant at the plough,” so characteristic 
of Egyptian scedpture, Is far from l)eing prevalent in Orissa, though to a certain, and on the whole a very small, extent, it 
has not b(>(>n ))rev(>iilcd in minor figures. Tluno is also in them more energy, more action, and altogether more life and 
feeling than are t<j be met wl(h in the .statues of Egypt. 

In aiuaent Sanskrit poetry, the nose is usually compared with the flower of the sesamum, or the bill of the parrot, which 

would imply that the arched Homan nose, or a nez uquilin, was at the time reckoned the 
No«t iind uii«. beautiful ; but in sculpture this is rarely met with. In the figures of gods and goddesses, 

the Hellenic ifoso running down in [ilmost a straight line with the forehead, and forming a perfect Grecian profile, is the most 
common ; Imt in human figures .a* slight dcpressioiv at the root is ordinarily observable. In Egyptian figures the nose is 

alway.s (bi|tressed. The ciars are of the same sizo‘a.s th^ nose, and stand in a line with it. % 

. The features are throughout Hindu of the Bengal type. There is nothing in any of the details, in the eyes, the nose, the 

che(dv-l)ones, and the forehead, — tho.se features where*ethnic peculiarities are best indicated — 
Natiimulity. to show a trace of al)origInaI Tamilian characteristics; and this circumstance may. be taken* 

as n strong proof in favour of the Indo-Aryan origin of (|^o works. Had the temples and theii' decorations proceeded fibm 
Dravidlan artists, their cliaracter w(»uld have been entirely different. Even English painters of the present day, at least 
su<»li as come to Calcutta, but too olbiii give a Eurojiean character to the native portraits they paint; and it is but natural 
to sup[>oso that South Indian artists, had they .been employed on the Orlssan temples, would have given them a strong 
Tamilian cast. • 

d'he nft)st a[iprov(‘(l position for goils is standing on both legs, embodying the idea of iirmne.ss and dignity : for goddosse.s, 

• ^ the same, but resting on tho left foot, the right leg cro.ssing tho left, and touching tho 

, ground by the ends of tho toc.s. For Krishna this feminine jmsition is tho mo.st approved, with 

three l)(;nds In the body, fhihhtnJpi.JWw first caused by the crossing of the legs, the second by a curvature at the waist, and the 
third by an inclination of the head to one sMe, generally the lelt. This is esteemed the most amatory and graceful, and dancing 
girls are ofltm represiaited with these, or similar, betuls. The Greeks took this i)o.sition to bo indicative of frolicsome youth and 
effeminacy, and sissif^ued it only to Apollo, Bacchus and Mercury, censuring it, like tho Hindus, in grave subjects.f For the 
dilTeront manifi'stationsof Durg.'i thm style of /riUiunija is never tolerated, tho myths on which they are founded requiring vigorous 
'action. Such is also the case with .some forms of the licrco god Rudra ; and the figures of that divinity are often represented in 
positions aiKHittitudes expressive of violent agitation. When, however, S iva iippears in the company of his consort, the lady is 
placed on the laj) of her husband, and the attkude adopted is one of ca.sy grace and enjoyment. In the case of seated single 
figures of^o(hlcs.ses tho usual position is that of .squatting on n bench or chair, with one foot hanging down, or resting on a stool 
or a lotus. Ordinary wouumof »juulity a|)pcar s(piattlng with tho logs m)s.sed. This is, however, far from being a general rule, 
and the pose is ix-gulati'd by the nature of the subject, and by the place where they are located. Standing on one or both legs ; 

. loaning forward, or backward, or to one sido ; dancing, running, leaping, sitting straight, or reclining on a pillow, are po8ition.s 
of common dccurrenco ; Jout on tho whole vigorous manifestations of active energetic action are less frequent, and those of an 
idle enjoyment of life predominate. “ In harmony xvith this, we and full swelling luxurious softness of forms, and easy c.are- 
lce.sne8S of nttitu(le.’'i 'I’lic nature of tho Indian climate and its aedion on tho mind and body of man to which refe^ncos hav^ 
already Wen made is sufficient to account for this, without recourse to the dreaminess of Indian philosophy and religions to 


• Arcluvologicnl Sun'ey of ludia, for I. p. 2iO. 

t Winkolniavn’fl History of Ancient Art, p. IGO. * \ • 


t Liibke’s History of Art, I., p. 86. 
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which European authors are so apt to refer everj’thing Indian. The temper of nations, tho outcomo df the climato 
they live in, is a much more potent influence in such cases than ri'ligion, which itself is governed and moulded * by 
it. It controls alike tlieir aspirations in a future world as well a.s in this. The Valhalla of tho Scamlinavians, the Paradise of 
Mi^hammad, and the Indra’s heaven of the Hindus, are all manifestations of climatic iufl\i('nce.s on the mind of man. ‘And suoli 
nnflueuccs^ are all-powerful on ordinary life and enjoyment. In northern clinics, where active exertion is a v//w (y«<l wwi of 
existence, wrestling, hunting, and fighting, games involving nolent exertion, and scenes depicting warfare, are tho most 
delightfiil. Tho highest effort of tho poet is directed to war-songs, the noblest torm of tho dramatii' art is tragic, and some of 
tho finest, specimens of tho pictorial and plastic art exhibit the most stirring scones of life. In India, on tin' othi'r hand, 
the heat and enervating action of the climate for nine months in the year, render all exertion unpleasant, and life must, 
therefore, bo more tranquil and seasoned with easy enjoyment. Music and singing ami chess constitute tho moans of amaso- 
unent ; poetry sing-s oflovo ; and tho drama prohibits the exhibition of tragic scones on tlio stage. It is but natural, tlii'ieforo, lluit 
art hero should take an easy, soft, voluptuous tone, very dilleront from tliat which is most gratilying in higli latitudes. In tho 
earl}'" states of Indian society, when tho Aryans had not yet lost tliclr traus-IIiimilayan energy ami vigour, tlu' Iicroii' in art 
and liti^’aturo readily recommended itself to them, hut in tho .seventh eeulury ofthoCln isliun era, on the sea-board ol Orissa, 
the case was otherwise. * , 


There is also a projiriety in the proportion ol tho dillcri'iit ligarcs <il a group in Oi'iss;i wliich wo look lor in vain in 

Egypt. Exeejit undor peculiar cireumstumi's, such us that of lilting in a narrow tall niclie a 
group which requires more breadth tlmii hiughth, or in rc|)rcsciitalions of iiHcmlants on 
gods where tho attention of tho beholder has to lie conccntrati'd exclusively on (ho prim iiml liguro, tho oiiofinily is novor 
committed, as in tho hind of the Pharaohs, of making tho king iimiiy tlmos .largi'r llum.’his altomlants. 'I'ho’rolatiou to 
each other of tlio difl'orciit individuals of a group in < lo.so uni<in, i^r in a long ])roco.ssion, or in a narrutivo , scout', v—m ot 
tho individual tR the comiiumity,- has licoii to a groat extoiit homo in miml, ami porspt'clivo is ('verywlioro iitlomptoil to* he 
preserved, though not tilwtiys succos, sillily. Of four-(<io(oil furuituro tho liimi legs arc tilwiiys shown, ami rt'coding linos ami 
’ angles follow to a certain, though smull, cxtt'iit the laws of pcrspoclivc. 

• In the dcdineatioii of draporv, Orissun artists have iilso displj^yod much gn'alcr prolicii'iicy than tlioso ol tlio iinciciit soliools 

with wlioiii 1 have hithoito compaivd lliom. Tlio lygyplians were, as already shown, tho 
Jcfcctivo ill this respect. .Anything like a graci'ful foM is iiowlioro t.i bo mt't witirin 
their works. The most colos.sal figures of sovereigns ami other great men, such as that <il Asymaiul yas at d’lielies, appoiir all ^ 
but nude, having nothing more on their persons in the way of dress than a strip ol ehilh rofiml Itio waist reaching a little 
below tlio middle of tlio thigh. On many foniales of rank a lino across the legs and another near the neek^imlieate tho limit 
of the drc.ss, but its toxturois nowhoro else visihlo, and tho ligiiros, (o all injeiitsaml pm posos, aro nak.'d. 'I'lio (un!c«i«in sfildiors 
arc indioatod by two oblique linos on tho side's, hat nothing like a. fold a|)|i.'ars aiiywhoio.^ 'I’ho sculpt iiivs o^' As^syriaaro 
equally defective ill this rospect, though the oniaiiioiitalion oii their ehith is more* earel idly shown than In Egypt. ,Tlio 
most ancient specimens of Oreek art are in this r<s|.eet no iietler. Taking, iTir instance, the .seiilplurcs in the leinplo at 
Assos, now in tho Museum of the Louvre in Paris, or the .Metope from Soliims, reprosouting Perseus and Medusa, now in tho 
Museum at Paloniio, or tho seated ligure of Minerva found at Athens and preserved at tho AeropoUii, or the statues from 
Miletus, now ill tho British Miisciiin, the diiqiory *ippears, in a rude symliolical stylo, without any attempt ut imitation of_ 
natural folds. If the ohjoct of drapery bo, “ not (.ally to eoncoal llio body, nor to distigaro its outline and slrnetuio, hut to 
liarnioiiiso in its folds with the form ami organ i/.atiou of tlie body, and with the grace of its imivnneiits, clingmg to jt and 
rceeiving from it its law, jn.st as in music, the in.stiuimntal aee.Mii|iaiiiim iit folli’ws the melody which tho liuiyuii voice gives 
foi-.li,”- -in short, if it he intemlcd i^s an adoniment, ami not a cloak, all the three nations iiaim'd, the irgyptiaiis, 

Assyrians, and ibo Greeks of tho Oth ceiitury B. ('., faihsl to oniphiy it in its true character. Ori.ssaii artists, on the other 
liiuvl, worked differently, and took considoriiblo pains In im.-st of their more finished works to di.sjilay the folds of dross with 
every r'-gard to nature ; and tho suoocss they attained in thi.s Inam li of art was not sinall. Tho folds of the turliiui, the mtivo- 
ment in the floating ends of the c/iwfoi- orhyimition. (he plaited frontsof tho <///«//, or /.vnrkti, tho folds Rf skirts of tiinii's ami 
ydwrf, as also tho wrinkling of cloth tied round tho waist, ami ol sleeves, aifi all delineated with oari*, and, hospi'uk an 
<irtistic knowledge and capacity in many respects superior to those oi the ancient seliool.s. ^ 

In the formation of the idols of gmls the proportions htid.d<iwii in the Si^iia Sastra .seem to IT.qve hoi'ii gc^m-rally, but 

neitber invariably nor very strictly, obs<u'vvd. According to, the .MauMni, (ho entire 
Itclative proportionn. length of a figure from the m'owii to the heils* should bo divided into a liumlrod and oito* 
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|xii (s,* uiid tlft'so arc tiikoii as the units of measure by which the pi-oportions of the other parts of the eomposition should be 
rc^^latcd. 'I'lic flii'-lis, aocordinjc to this authority, “should measure two heads, or twice twelve parts in length. The 
hiicc-(ii|.s slioiiM l>o of the sumo size as the oars, and the legs equal to the thighs. The foot should bo as lugh as the knee- 
caps, iiii-I slightly arched. Its length from Iho heel to the end of the groat too should bo si.rteen instants. The arm^of 
tu'ent} -four instants is reckoned the most a])])ropi iatc. The (‘Ibow should measure two instants, and the forearm cighteoi> 
tiiigers. The hand to the end of the, middle finger should bo ten instants. The face should include eleven parts, and 'the 
nerk (bur jjarts, or tin; same as the slioulder from the root of the arm or the (5xpanse of the knee. The upper extremity should 
jiicasure thirty-six fingers. Twenty instants for the chest from axilla to axilla is the most appropriate ; and fifteen for the 
waist before the navel. 'PIk! expiinso of the hip should be thrice sciven instants ; and of the waist above it nineteen. The 
vpmnuk (?) should be twelve instants wide ; the hip-joint ton and-adialf, and the top of the logs seven and-a-half ; its middle 
six, wliich will be ceiitiniious for four instants ; and its lower end three and-a-half. The heel should be four and-a-half fingersf 
The foot should measure eleven Instants. The fon'part of the foot .should bo five instants, but the part along the great toe, 
sliould be four instants ; tlio too it.self. should bo two in.stauts long, and the nail half an in-stant wide ; the second too should 
bo us long as the first; the third, fourth, and fifth, .should succc.ssively bo three, two and-a-half, and two instants, rosp^ctively, 
or Staten, six, and five ])arh!y corns, and the nails halves thereof. The middle of tho arm should bo seven instants, as also 
th(! elbow. 'Phe mid-forearm .should bo four instants, and the wi'ist tliroo instants. Tho expanse of tho palm at tho begitming 
slujuld lie six fingers, and its end five fingers, the length of tlu; palm shoiddbo six fingers. Tho middle finger should, likewise, 
bo six fingers long, and the two on its two sides five and-a-balf fingers each. 'I’ho thumb and tho little finger should not 
exceed half tile length of tho middle finger. .Six barley-corns, seven barley-corns, and .six barley-corn.s, should bo tho thick- 
nc.sHos of tfio thuiiil) and tho (ingejs res|te(;tlvely.”t 


* iPlfo measurements may l)e tlius tabulated — j 

/link Ilk. DeoimnU, 


IVitjil leii^^tli, 

Thigh, 

[ 


.... 101 

24 

21 

1-000 

0-2.‘17 

0-2.‘t7 



Foot, 


1(5 

0-1 mS 

Arm, 


24 

0-2:57 

f]Il)o\V, 


2 • 

0-0 It) 

Fornirm, 

t 

IS 

0-178 

Iluiul, , 


10 

O-OOt) 

k acc,' 


11 

0-108 


* Tho term iisr«l is tarn fir i. r., iiii instant, ]»i‘i»|ir Imrrowrd froiii 
iho incasnro oi' tinu' in inusio, verv nincli in tho saiiir way in which Enn)|ican 
arlitfia uso tho word iiiiimfr lor a similar |)nr])oso, and rockon tho si/o <»!’ j>arli- 
riilar moinhci’s of th(‘ body hy so many hca<ls, jiarts, smd minutes. I'lio wont 
nnaiila.or iho hroadlh oi^^ho ihnm\», is fi|ii)arontly cmployod us an o<|uivah‘nt 
of fdhr, hut to ])rovont misa|>j»ro]»oiision I h'avt*, in tin* |iara|)hraKu given above, 
used iho wonl tiii;.^or : a litoral translation is scarcely iioodud. 
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Insdmts. 

Decimak. 

Neek, * 

4 

0-0:59 

Shoulder, 

4 

0-039 

Upper extremity, 

36 

0-356 • 

( Iiest (widtli), 

20 

0-198 

Waist (ditto), 

15 

0-148 

Hip, vijjpcr part (ditto), 

19 

0-188 

Hip, lowor part (ditto), 

21 

0-207 

Hip, joint (ditto), 

... lOi 

0-103 

Lof]^, breadth, 

7| 

0-074 
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Lcg> middle, 

Leg, lower end, 

Heel, 

Foot, 

€»reat toe from metatarsus, 

Great too, 

Second toe, 

'riiird toe, , 

Fourth too, 

Fifth toe, 

Ann, middle, 


InstioUs, Decimals. 
G OOoO 

H 

... 4i 

11 


4 

o 

•V 

4 

;l 

2^ 


•044 

•044 

(>•108 

0-049 

0010 

0-040 

00->0 

0-0‘2-t 

O-OlO 

O^OGS 


The limits of the different members noticed not bcim-- 


Elbow, ...j 

Forearm, mid<llc, 

Wrist, 

Palm, breadth (beginning), 

Ditto, (end), 

Ditto, length, 

M iddle linger,' 

Index linger, 

Ring linger, 

Little linger, 

Thumb, 


Iiisfiinfs, Pecimah. 


7 

4 
li 
0 

5 
i> 
ti 

•H 

4 

4 


O^OGS 

0-040 

n-o:>o 
00*»0 
0040 
0-tV)0 
OOoO 
ll•^l■V^ 
0(1, VI 
0-(l‘,‘0 
Od'JO 


ig given, the dermition.s of some of theso measmemeiil.s aro not 
clear, but as far as they arc intelligible and dolinablo, they show that the measures given aro fair averages oftlu' human body, 
except in the length of the arm which appears to be exces.sive, and this, 1 strongly suspe t, is duo to an error in tlio .'Otf. „f 
tho Manasara, a very corrupt one, I have at hand to consult ; as it dm's not correspond with the total K'ligth oftlu* up|)cr 
extremity subsequently given. It might, however, bo the measure of tho perfect uppm- ('xtromity reaeliing as low as the knee 
which, according to ono ot tho occult sciences ensures to its posse.ssor universal sovereignty ; tho subsecpiont measure bein»- 
ordinary. Tho palm of the hand, tho thumb, and the Index and the little lingers aro also made a litllo shorter thaw they shoidd 
be. Tboso rules regarding the arm and tho linger are, however, except in tho case of a low Muddhist statues, mwer stri(!tly 
followed; and oven as regards theyi, tho adherence to tho rules Is far from hdiig univer.sal. ’ A largo copper slatuo |i) 4 inJ at 
Sultanganj and tiow deposited in tho Manchester Museum, is the most longimanous of its kind, but it has nut its 
80 long as described in the .S'il|)a Sastraf* 

Its dImen.sions are — pq 

• From tho top-knot on the crown of the head, along tho^i)ack to the edge of tho heel, 7 

From ditto, along tho front to tho .solo of tho fot»t umhu- tho instep, 7 

Round the head, 2 

Top-knot, 0 

From bottom of top-knot to forehead, 0 

Length of face from forehead to chin, 0 

From chin down to waist, ' o 

From waist to hoIo of foot, j 

Hound tlio breast, r 

Across tho shouldors, • »> 

From shouKlcr-joiiit to elbow, ] 

From elbow to wrist, I 

From wrist to end of middle linger, . . . ' j 

Foot, from heel to end of second to(*, j 

• The above measurements were taken with a common tape without any reforoneo to tho principles followe. 4 sby artists in 
the cnlcuhition of tho relative proportions of the different parts of the human ligilre. They iliselose, however, *somo curious 
hwos; thus, omitting the top-knot formed of a collection of hair on the crown of the head, wo lind that the total leifn'th of tho 
llgure (7 fee^) is to tho head (l'J| inches), .as to I or in the language of artists G heads, 4 parts, 0 minut<!s, inste-id 
of tho usual standard of 8 to 1 , and 'also considerably under that of tho antiipie statues. In the Hercules, the Apollo an<l tho 
Luocoo!', tho length of the body varies from 7 hea<ls, part.s, 4 minutes to 7 heatls, .‘t parts, 7 minutes. 'Diy lulle.st statue 
known is tl'.at of Mirmillo, and it measures 8 hcails. The length of tho fathom, again, which, in Europe is reckoned to ho 

tho same as tho height, is in our statue fully one-third more. I'Ins Is owing, no doubt, to tho belief common in India that 

• tho simian peculiarity of tho hands reaching down to the knees is an emblem of divinity and universal sovereignty.* Jt is worthy 
of note, however, that in a table published by Dr. Emil Schlagin^tweit in his recmit work on Tibetiyi Rmldhisiij, the fathbrn 
of Brdhmaflis of Upper India is represented to bo greater than tho length of their body, and tho Hhots h*ax1*tlii;«uin(f peculiarity 
in a greater degree. It is remarkable also that the latter make lluddlum aud. Ihulhisattvas have* sliorf<>r fiiH. n n •* 


arms qiyto 

In. 

4 

ti 

0 

4 

'^s 

10 

.0 • 

0 

• 

7* 

4 

G 

I) 

I) 

i 



genii and drogslicds. I’lic increase in the fathom is effected by an inoi“dinate prolongation of the hands, leaving the arm and 
forearm less than tlieir natural proportions as compared to those of Indian BrAhmans, of Bhots, and of Bhotanese idols; but 
somewhat longc-r than tho European standard of 1 head, 2 parts, and 3 minutes to the arm, and 1 head, 1 part, anf2 minutes 
to tJio fyreaim. 'J'lic loot, according to modern artists, should bo ono-sixtli of tho body, but in the statue this has been 
exceeded l)y a few minutes. The torso is slightly shorter than tho Grecian standard. Tho artist had evidently adopted the tail 
Norlli Indian, and not the s(|uat Bhot for his model.’* The proportions of Kartikeya in the Great Tower, are as follow 


Total length, 

From crown to navel. 
Ditto to pubes, 


From navel to heel, 3 8 0’611 

T>eg, knee to heel, 1 8 0'2T7 

Foot, 0 11 0-152 

Knee to hip, (/nwItKithr),.. 1 8 0-277 

Face, 0 11 0-152 

Breast, shoulder to shoulder, 2 4 0-388 

Ann, ; 0 6 0-083 

Nook, '• 0 2| 0-034 

hitting tho rulo of the Manhsara, ami the projiortions of the Sultnnganj Buddha and tho BhuvanesVara KArtikoya by 


Ft. 

In. 

Decimals. 

0 

0 

1-000 

2 

4 

0-388 

2 

10 

0-472 

3 

2 

0-527 

3 

8 

0-611 

1 

8 

0-277 

0 

11 

0-152 

1 

8 

0-277 

0 

11 

0-152 

2 

4 

0-388 

0 

6 

0-083 

0 

2| 

0-034 


in 


iUmva' 

lU'H'vani, 


T(x*iil 

riond, 

JN*n|iluTy round the rorclicud, 

Loiigili of’ fiitlloin, 

Do. • A IT’ 

Do. Foronini, 

r 

Do, Hainl, 

Do. Fool, 


Idliisin, 1 h 

avc tho follpwing : — 



DutMlui 

from 

8ullaiij,faiij. 

r 

Brifiimina 
of I'pper 
India, 

» 

Bliots. 

Biuldiwm, 
Hodlii-Sattviis 
of Tihut, 

Drnpjslieds, 
Oi’iiii, Lamiw, 
of Tibet, 

1-(K)0 

1000 

1(XX) 

1000 

1*000 

01 10 

0115 

0119 

O'lGG 

OIGO 

02S.5 

0522 

0515 

0350 

0*420 

iai2 

1025 

I'OOO 

1080 

M17 

0 21 1- 

i)\m 

0151 

o-iio 

0130 

01 12 

0 1(»5 

O'lGl 

0110 

0*155 

0112 

0107 

O' no 

0*110 

0*110 
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OMl 

O' 115 

0*110 

0*111 

tlio abovo 

aro so 
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rceoncilo them. It should he noticed, however, that even in classic art tho disparities ai-c also glaring. Beai-ing 
also in mind the ca[>riee of nature and of artists, the changes ndiich tho human form undergoes from infancy to 
old ago, awl iy different nationalities, climates, haliits, and jn-ofessions, as also tho e.xigencics of art, it must 
1)0 admitted t^uit such measurements cannot he fixed by any ideal standard, nor can any deduction of material 
imiiortancc lie drawn from thmn. This much, however, may he said that the human figures appear generally, 
to ho yell proportioned; their hands and feet are small, tho arms are in keeping with the body, and tho lower limbs are 
livosted of the great length so ungainly and peculiar to tho aboriginal form. In .sovoral figures which I have measured, tho 
Foot ‘arc, al\ hut exactly, ono-sixth of tho body, and tho hand tw'o-fiftconths. Tho fominino hands are generally very small, 
\nd tho fingers light and taper. In human statues the second too is in many instances somewhat longer than tho great toe. 

The great hulk of the Hcul[itures in Orissa ar(! in low relief, showing from one-eighth to one-fourth of the round. Some 
. , are in high relief or alti-rilievi, representing more than throe-fourths of the round at-* 

Uolkf. ^ * , ' * taehed to a back ground ; while a few are entirely round. Most of the figures of gods are 

)f tho last description. ()n(‘'riezes tho naturp rfiid 'exigencies of architecture do not admit of other than bassi-riliovi, the high* 


• Author’s Jmper on the JJudilhist UcMaius of SulWnganj in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, XXX. 



cst parts of the different figures being on one level ; but in niches, botli attached and isnlated ligures arc arranged on dillejent* 
levels aW heights, so as to secure such a distribution of light, and shade as to produce some amoiujt of acu ial persptM'tive. This 
trait bespeaks a considerable advance in the theory and practice of tlio plastic art, which the Kgviitlans and th^ Assyrians 
never reached. Among the Greeks too, says Dr. Lubko, ‘‘ the relief is restricted to one uniform level, and to the rej)rt\senV 
*ation of iJlily two figures side by side.”* 

*In figures of gods and goddesses in Orissa, as well as in other parts of India, the eyes, eyebrows, aiul sometimes the lips, 

are tlio parts which are generally paiiite<l ; the colour of the rest of the body luang loft to be 
represented by that of the material of which the figures are made. In metallic figures 
painting is also limited to the same extent ; but in wooden statues the whole is very tliickly palntiHl, or gilt, so as entin'ly 
to cover the original material. To what extent this rule was followe<l in the setting olVof ornaimmtal seiilpture, it is imp(»ssi- 
%lo now to determine. A basso-riliovo horseman in the Dancing Hall of the Gn^it Tower at lfiiiivam\s vara is jiainted all 
over, so are some figures in the Dancing Hall of the ruri Ten)[ile. Ihit with tIios(» ('xceptions, lliere is iiolliing to sliow tliat 
the lavish profusion of sculptured ornaments which are to he met witli in eveay part of Orissa, ev(‘r liad any painting on 
them. I carefully cxaniiiied every nook and cranny — the deepest rc'cesses of nicli(‘s —to find Iracivs of pigiiM'iifs, hiiffimnd 
none; and tho surfaces of finished statues, whether placisl indoinsor on the ontsidis hc'ar no mark of (*vm* having Ix'eii jiaiiih'd. 
It may bo presumed, therefore, that architect ural and ornaiiKaital seniptiires w(‘ro not s('t olf with jialnt. It shouM I)(> added, 
however, that tho hulk of those .sculptures have been exjiosed to tropieal rains for m‘ar twi'lve hundred years, and it is tutilo 
now to expect any trace of paint on them, evch if they ever had any. 

In describing'’ the merits of Orissan art I must not forget to iiolicc tho despicable taste, wliicli tlu' artists luny displayed 


OI»8C(.*nity. 


by ttiiikiii" sonic of llu'ir li,i,nnvs most (lisgu^;till^’■ly obst cnc. Hy this I do imt rcfciOo tjicir 
luulitv, for, as jnstlv observed liy jn-oiJssoV Liil>ke, “ the fask of st iil|ilure is (o conceive inan 


in bis full natural beauty'. Hence the ingle flf,nire in i(s strictest sense is rcipiirod, Tlie pericet harmony and beauty of the 
whole can only be displayed in the unclotlied form/’ This canon lias been more or less acccjilcl li\' artists and men of fasto* 
in every age and clime, and flic Uriyiis have rather evinced a true sense of I he proper sphere of sculpt are hy chiseling tho nude, 
niui not tboreby given otfeneo to good tasti'.f Jl'd added'tlu'rcto certain lic.-iil ions rcprcscntal ions which do not admit of 

description. Their number is small, and they by no means enter into the general sebemo of ornamentation of the tmnples ; but 
there they arc ; and their existence cannot but offi-r a viident shock to all modern smiso of |)ropriety and deci'iicy. I oiupiired 
of many learned pandits at Puri, as to why such otlbiisivolignrcs bad been allowed to (lesi'crale the sanctuary of the Divinity ; but * 
they could tell me nothing worth hearing. In onoinsfance obscenity in a temple has been accounted foron the siippositiim of itsbo- 
ing expiatory. In a note on Kajralia with relVuence to Ibi.sbidinldi'n’s mention of that town, Sir I ii iiry Klliov states that “ in tlio 

Prithvinij Rayasil mention ismadoofalbalimaiji woman, Ibaiiavutf Iiy who had committed a little/Jow - ,v i:f. i)iomv*'>i> iu 

human shape, and, ns a self-imposed punishment for her indiscretion, held a Ihliida jag. i\ parl.of v\ hi< Ii 
turing indecent represeiitutions on flic walls of temides, ami bolding up one’s foihIc.s,t;. the disgust and ridicule. of U# 

The story occurs in the 1st Canto of the Hcnarcs .MS. of Cliand. and in Jlr. ( irowsi/s translation of it, mention ill 
Bbkndttva sacrifice, but without any allusion to imh'cc'iit rcprivsc'iitat ions on temples, and lean nowbero find a (leseriptioii 
of the ceremony in any Sanskrit work. Po.ssibly tjieri! may be soim> aulliorily for it, and thi^ obscenity on llmnavati's temple 
at Kbiirjinpur or Kajraba might be neeounted for on the supposition that she wished to expiate her fault hy u disgustingly • 
public confession. But it is scarcely to be supposed that all tlie primajial sculptured tomplc.s of Orissa oWe th,y[r iiideeent 
ornaments to a like cause, and I am disposctl to think that the explan.'ilion is pioro ingenious than Iriio.* It i.^ miielf moro 
proViable that tho indecent figures on the old (Jmitral Indian temples wero due to tho same cause which produced, them in 
Orissa. ' What that cause was, it is difficult now to say with perfect certainty. A vitiated taste aid.'d by general prevulcnco 
ofimmorality might at first sight appear to lie tlie mo.st likely one; but I cannot believe that libi.linousiiess, however 
depraved, would over think of selecting fanes dedicaled to tho wor.slnp of (b.d, as the most appro|.riate for its manifestation 

for it is worthy of remark that they occur almost exclusively on temi.lcs and their altaeluMl porches, and never oh eiielo.siiig 

walls, gateways, and other non-religious striietun.'s. “ < >ur ideas of propriety,” micordiug to Voltaire, “ lea<l us to suppose that 
a ceremony” (like the worship of Priapus), “ which appears to us so infaimm.s, couhl only he invented by licontidiisness ; but . 



• History of Sculpture, I. p. 3. 

t If of tho two Venuw« hy Praniteleo, the origiiwtor and great master of 
the eenroou. stylo of rich voluptuous beauty, the citiaons of Oxiis decided to t.skc 
tlie draped figure, as the more inotlcst of the two, the people of Cnidos refused 
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t<i givo upthif oip, the reiiownoil Cni^liiui to nUi^iri their city 

•• • 

frtHn loreign cfliit|\i%rt)rH. I 

X Muliamt|a<hiu liiHtoriauH, ]., )). 

§ Journal Ah. Soc*. XXXVll , IH. I ,*|» 121 



•it In fn ln Jii‘vr tliut di ‘j ^r:lvl^ v fd in!ni}if'rs would cvcr liavo 1 (m 1 any people to tlie ('stnMIsInnoiit of reli^iouH 

(■(•j(‘iiioiii('s, l( IS piolialile, on tin* coiilniry, lliat lliis eustoni was first introduced in times of siiiijdicity, — that the first tlionght 
\\*is to Imhi." iIh* d(‘ily in lli(‘ syiiihol of life wlii(‘Ii it lias ;^’iveii us; such a ceremony may liavc^ excited licentiousness among 
yoiillis, ;iiid li.ive apjioand ridiriiloiis to men of (Mlucal Ion in more refined, more corrujit, and monj enliglitenod times,” V'ut 
it never li;is its ori;.'in in .such I’rrllnu's. |j(‘sl<les, vicious |)ro])('nsities liave, In India, lieen ('vorywliere and at m 11 times^ 
most eiiiplial icall V denoiinctM], and then* Is no crersl known in tills country which does not condemn it as hateful. Tt is*out 
ol the (jiicstl(jn, tlierefon*, to suppose that a gem ral prevahuKa* ol vi(a* would of itself, without the authority of priests and 
script Hies, snllit:(‘ to had to the delileni(‘nt of lioly temjdes. A religious sanet ion for it must be sought, and this, T believe, 
oeeiirs In tin' tart of most oi'the teanphvs on which the «)llensive figures ate shown being d(Hli(‘a,ted to the mystleal adoration 
ol tli(^ phallic embh 111 . I*i<»ni a vmy early jiei iod in tlie history ot religion, tlie pliallic (‘l(Mnoiit has held a prominent plaeo 
In th(‘ mind of imiii. Mo^t (»!’ 1 Ik* leading icdiglons of ihi) aneieiit world— tlie Mgvptlaii, the (dialdi'an, the Assyrian, and' 
1Ik‘ Mosaic maiiihsted it in some form or other; and in primitive nnso|)lMsiieated states of soeu^tv', when philosophical 
eone('],tIons tla* in \ .>tery of generat Ion ^diad not yet given to the various parts and memhers of the human liody, those 
names whieh eoiistitiite the special v«)(*abiilary of obscenity of the present day, niany syinbols and representations were not 
o-'ily held iiiolleiisive, Imt- sacred, and tlieir pri'sciieo on ancient monuments, th(‘r(‘loro, I'annot bo a inattiu' of surprise. 
According to Diilaun' tin* symbolic figure carried In prnc(‘ssioii during tlie festival of Osiris and Isis, ( IVvara-- 8 iva, and his 
eonsmt Isa) was a represeiitatinii (»f tlie |)liallus of the bull.* In the Old 'restament, idluslcin is inado to Jewish women 
maiiiilaeturing phalli ol gold and ot silver.f In an Intcacvstliig nu^moir (ui the worslii|) of 8 iva in Europe in former times, 
Erofessor I IoIiiiImm* cites an ext raet.liimi an ancient hl>tnry of King St. Olaf, wlio IntiNMluei'd Ohrlsilanlt y in Norway, In whieh 
mention is made of a pagan family i'esi<llng In t'lu^ provlnei* «»f Xordland, (jiil adoralt h* lliiga d'un elujval, ipi’ on uvalt tue, 
nials (lout on a\alt eonsia ve Ic; veretruin. Les so!rs.e(‘{te‘ pleei* passait de main en main noii soulemont parnii Ics personnes do 
lii linnillc, luiiis cin'orc j.iiriiii Irs liAtcs (jiii |iuss(>iit; (‘ti-c |)rcscnls, cliaiiii ’nn nritiiit im versc't, on doUvranl I’idolo ii un 
autn'."! Ill mir oC llic ii[iai (incuts i.f ilic ^roat |ialii( 0 at Kaniak, tlii'ro arc .several ll^^iu-os rc|)ro.sontinn‘ “ line olTrandc d’un 
lioros Ivnytioii a la "I'aiidc diviiiito do 'riiriios an Dion louvin'ratoiir <•al•aot^•|•is(' par lo nioinbrc vlril I'n la-eofinn,”^ and theso 
arc ro|ioatod in tlio iiitcridnir its yroal yraiiito I'roin lnii and irvlior placi's. In olisooiiity tlioy arc .soaroolv iniorior to tlio works 
of till' I l i vi’i art ists. 

r 

'I'lio.si' and iiiiiiiiiioralilo other instaiioos wliicli ouiild ho oa.sily niiilti|iliod, wore it worth while, .sii^ro'c'st (lio oonelu.sion 
.that the puhlin exhihitinii of (lie |iliallus in flic oarly ayes had iiotliiiiy in il which partouk of indecency. “All idea.s 
eonneeled with it were <.f a reverential kind. When Ahraliani, as nientlonod in Genesis, in nskinn- his .servant to 
take a .sulenni oath, makes him lay Ids hand ‘under his tliiyli,’ il was that he reipiired a.s a tnkoii of his sincerity his 
,.plaem;( Jji» liiiiid m. the most revered part of his. hody ; as, at the liresi nt day, a nnni woidd place Ids hand .in his heart 
^rder o 1 \ inci I ." siiiceiity. , .lacoh, when dyiiio', makes Ids .son .loscph |)erlorni the same act. A sindlar cu.stoni is still 
ii?( d niiiom; (In .\rahs. An .\rah, 'm (akiny a .solemn oath, will jilaco hi. hand on Ins incinhrmn virile in attestation 
^sencvitv' '■ '’lioirsinds upon llion, sands of llindns - men, women, and cldldreii -visit the Gri.ssan leniples every year; 
they nnderiatsii loiiy and tedious jonrnevs in the iiiosl ineleinent ol Indian st'asons j nndei't^o the yrc'atest pj'ivation.s, to have 
a siylit of Iheni ; and |•ctnl•n home with the lirinest eonvictioii (hat they liiivi' hy the ]dlo|iniaye freed tliem.selves of all their 
.sins, without even iiidiilyiny in the merest .shadow of an idea, (hat there is any tidriy improper or indecorous in all that they 
liav(> sei'ii. The whole to ihrin is a niyslory a mysteiy of ancient tinie.s hallowed hy aye and enveloped in everytidny that 
is pur* and. holy, —and none attempts to lift the veil, and pry into .si'cret.s, or their causes, which his anee.stors for centuries 
loft uiitniiched. • You may point out llie olfeiisive eliaraeler of the representatiims hefore Idm, and create a cloud of anxiety 

and uneasiness in Ids mind, hut il is only a passing , loiid that soon melt: aw;'\' hefore tlu' fervour of liis faith. 

kookiny to these facts 1 am indm ed to helieve (hat the olfeiisivo (i- aivs ,,re due to a desire to typify a religious idea, 
and not to an inherent vicious taste in the ar(i.sts«] or their eniployer.s. It wi. not “to incite, excite, or gratify the lower 
fcchnysol tl.ie piihlic,” “to lowc'v art to unworthy ]mrposes hy ohji'ctionahle n'pii-'em.itions," hut to. svmholizo a religious idea, 

• l)ulinin'*s lllsltt'nv iilmLM't* ilr- tliUVrcns Ttiltus, II. IVJ. 

t i 17. 

J .louriKil S<u*. XX.W I., ls'2. 

§ Do.Hrnjttitui tic V l;]g\ Vttl. MI., IM.it.'s HO and 17. 

II .Itmrnvl ' 'I' , Xo. I., dnlv 1 s7(), p. o.\?. 

Hy tliis ivinaTW it '\s mtt at \\\\ my u i'^li altn-vtlmr to ykAonfratv tin* anl^Ls 
IVvm Ktmu* prurioncy of Imaginat itwi. h w arti.sts t>f imtu luivo^Wn al»o\a* it. 

Mvrii the ivuDWiK^d IMiidia.'i stievundvd to it when lio carvoil luidt* I’l'inalr.s 



r'*stin“^ in a i-rmiatf pn.'siiion on su|tim* youllis on tlie tlirono of his i(loriou.s 
tdvinpian Jujiitri* -a work of art, whieii atvordini; to the Stole Hpietelns, “ it 
was still eoiisidyred a iiiistort one for any of his eontemporarioH to tlio without 
having .'^een. ^\ hat t he figures n‘[)resented is not positively known. Aceord- 

i?}g to rau.‘'‘iinia.s they were S|>hin.ves sei/ing Theban yonih.s ; others took them 
to h(‘ llereules ami 'Iheseiis lighting with Aimi/.ons ; Imt whatever they might 
have been, they were eerlainly not in very deet'nt po.sitioiis. 



that the olToni^lvo carvou; ainl this was doin' witlioul any pi'nv'ptii)!! of thi'ir ollonsivo cliaiM'dt'r. TliisSs tlw 

more aj^anait ('nvumstanoo oi all tin* othrr ornaiuonts hoin-* i-ha^h'. aad ilioli* d!-|» ‘-'ilioii <!» n-iaiahlV arli-^tic. 


'Ti 0 , r 

'oiulril?^ and leavi's, ll-ovors and pretty hlrd-^ and pe! aninn!'^. y »an^- idrldivii and voniliral inaldeiH^ — the iiio>t 


<»a'a^d'ul ohjoc^T -have' (aa.a'vwh aa.* ln'.ai selreli'd l-a* ernam aita! hni, and have li. ' ii n.) r anhined as to 

^)Vodiu ’0 (Bo l' i\e h'*i'n, peraap", nion' pr.H'a^eK' t'niplo\a'd than tlu* (da^-^ic lan(' ot'thi' (JuMaaiis 

woulil have ^ aeeinnalal i-nis ihan,; harm »ni'»n-. are n a di'pliMsina'. and thi' main ludna’ inaa’* 

* 1 * 4 .|ik^'vhl nut Well l)j' aN eidv'd. It ina\' ht* added aK ) that iio ohj.'ia has an\ \\ !iert‘ Immmi reiav' aaited whiidi 

iiiliecaua', . i 

*a 11 >t e al^ l^ tr** iiisj>iri' a seiiM' ol l)i‘antv in the hidi«diha’. ddie U mi ms nia I-* a i;a’a\e nii -^lake in tlie' resp.'ct li\’ placing' 

d' dl ■ of tttCT^ <>\(ai with (a’o-^s li.nies hi'tween tlnar t ria.lx plis a- otij's-ls ot’ hce.utx'. K me; a— eeiatinn max have al!<*’:elh<er 

1 a lonod th'*>e ohjeefs tn the M'lt'opean e\ e, hill as Ihi-kin |eiiu(cdl\ <.1> ,ai ve^, ‘‘ W'l' nia\- keep a >kllll 

*] , id‘\S ^ p i " oX ere'iine its icpnl 'i \ (aie'> ; we max' i t'inha’ nin’-el\e-. e ipaMe dt p( |•e(a\lll^: maiix' 

r . N' nhdiit it s lilies ; W(Miia\ <*' mlrlii] dali' it ler x ears ti'"ether if w (' will, it and ii'tllnn' e!>e; hut wediall imt. 

ipKllUlpW g “ . 1 . ' 

, _wto think as well ol it as el a idnlil > I an* laec. ^ Net h in..*’ el the kind oe(*iir> in thi^^in lemiiles. ( i I’oiiveiiic lorins 
dviuUf# ‘I 

, ' ‘111 (•oiuhinatioiis are‘ not niieommnii, hat tlnw are hx* no means inma* (•l»tiii-i\e llian in tJietdv <ir Ihmiaii art, and il 

inid uDfl 

, i*;s eh'iiimit and its im'nstrniis in<*<ei »l a ins ecidd I'e rlmimat*<h lliiis' wemld 1»c littk* llial weald lie disaereealde or 

ilm rely ‘ 

miplikisa.. 4 , It is wel'tlix’ of remark also that at I dm vain's'x ara tins reliai"iis «denient i^ imt paitniilarK pi‘<<miiienl ; and (hi^ 
Indkof the oriKnnenls liavi' heeii eepied freiii iialine, and airaii n d with eeiisidi*! aide s|iid\ and la'lliieineii! el lane. 

Ill earvina’ the oriiainents, the t)ri.'>aii art i^ts. ‘olltiwrd the A -syrian plaimf w eikina' ^ /v, and iml tlA* I'/.-ypiian em' 

of preparing' till' "eidptiin s ill ilica- ate)i(t‘r>, and then lj\iii •; them in tlmir ['nejicr jdaei's. 
^ timi[ih s wi iejirsi laiilt w iijlmeea iie’; el eaielidlx' dri'-->ed a dil n -, tin' lar > *J hhxdvs 

IhiIu”- pli'*'*'*' "''l*-’''' ''Oil' Ciil-V. a, ;ill>l llic Miil|,|uivs :ilhl nil iil'lcr I lir l.ii I M i i, n \\ riv (•.>Tii|ilrt,*il, 

'I'lils is ('vidciit iVnni tiu' lUiiiiliiT (.[•.I i cxill'i:' mi i.•llli■^■s uliirli ,;ivinii'.f:Min'^ ;i (inwaia . |.iv\ .■iilnl I Ih' ••irl isis 

iroill cnUiii-- and liliisliiiiir ; tin's |d:Mi u i' a! n I'. , d In f ’i- •.m liimif.i! imi ul'iln S tnialli 'I'mvrr and llic IMid^.i 'I'niii'. 
'J’lii.s doulitlcss imist Itavi' cnlail'd -,l ii.niid hi ; lalnaivinl Ir niiiiiini , d t Ip. i i-.k uf iiiiun 1.- liiiMir I m m 1. 'rinc - limia 

(111 lllc slial't of till' Koiiarak ’l'nn].k- mi a^am .■i:;!ilrni I'r.-I in l.■ll■.|!l rarli. and w • in ni l ' 1 ii,i II V j.lmnd .il a la i dil nf uvrr sixty 

I'nct almvn tlio InVnl nf l!in MirriHiiidiun n.,.i;i;ry. In |■■>M•;ll lik-rk nimli nl' llinn mn. | Ipivn \vn;;!ir 1 nvrr iiiii -l y imis, mid wlinil 
liciliy lifted to thnll- [ilanns (liny Ilia ■! Iiavn li s.m n|l,j,..|. hnaii am .aa( nfivm.li n-in., wlikli n ml 1 inarn- lin.n sii.imd iliii 

iiiton-ritv III' I'liV e.irved Wi.rk. In tie' ' av; nf ..ni iim nl.il li iiid ; and sniall Im s-mln I lie. i id; nl injury, H li'nn, was iin(, 

n-real ; l)ul in tlm alKnii t'emnnil, it was le'ens-, ,ry I'.r ilm ..nkn' ..f --I rni.j:: ii an I s dldily in llm Inmidn, In idn|.t llm isHirs.i 

Lder noli, as. Tim ruin, Imwnvnr. did iml a|,|,ly m tlm ima nrm.dnM 'k" ni. a„arins, mi l al ■ .In ■ .m linisli.a 

.s'atims In iiielms, wliirli wem <•vidnllly lir.l narv.'d iu llm s!i.,jm nl llm mli.m, mid al'l. a ward-, M lie; idanns desi^ 

Unl'nrelice lias Imeli Ilia In al.nvn Ini" ' n.ii.ji.-r .-.I;, 111 , ■I.rllnd Ilia I'nmid al .Sail ins- liij.t II i,llm I ir n I iimtal reniia^jj^^H 

tiiim-, tint lia , I niiin and. r . d. r\ al !■ >ii in lid r i-.an! ry. In mlilln n\nniil iun 

\^,,v i,,r. rinr tn tlm nrdiiiary ran uf lnii-- -I al im , . ,1' I ’.mldlia ruiiiid at J’n liar. .'-diiJ^^mH 

lilaees In Nnrtli.rii India, slmwiie;' tinl llin ,,n.,|,ln allhn tun • -.vm a-, nmnimlnnl iii narv inn in 

mouldliin. Hul llm innst rnmarkakln elrnani-l -.mm In nnm„.■^i•.n w'nli it Is llm nv'n|n„nn ii mi , ids i.f I Im !m, 

ill Iimldiin mid castiiin- nniiimr 111 Mirli larnn , |.nnl it in-, as In |,r..,Iimn li-nns -.nvnii |,-,.| |,,iir iimlms in ^jjS 


'J’nn til.ii- Art. 


Ftie, ee6f>h 


and diiiaa.l.ai.ln did this .•Irniini-,! aimn aiilmar t n n aim o|' I Im 1 im ■ .|,i an nlilnnr . 'nl llm k.a t Indian n,d||||p 

f, „f.jv,.r-- .ISroven'd. lliat limy tnnk it In Im nl' Ikiianln-dnin nianal'an-am -nnl niil In I In m'nnni r^ 

.haiht, nnw al.niit. its Indian and aimimit nrlein. Ollmr li.nip , nl'n ,|,|mr I, am Im -n fnaml, 

mininiit waaiimiis nf war fhal lhal nmtal wa - la, .■ ly '.waknd hy tlm, j.ln nl' i hv- 

,h,,t nl, tlm Wi.nln, enpimr Was vnry lar-mly n-. -I k, I'm I'ahrin.il im. ary, a.m^^K'.'thal ailin- ■- MM 

l',ra-es iimiT madlly nmlled : It has a iimm -..tlra-tivn n,,|nnr; Il l .kn, a lim-r |.n|jM^K^..r, n.ni- 


‘o i-.i"' aad iimrn easily wi'iniyht than cnj.imr. It Im . tla I'-lnin, hmii ni-imialls 
In llm I'ni.iiaiinn ol' tlm slatims ..f m„ls, it is aN , mry larm ly mni.lnyn 1 ; h^ 
of six utlmr nmlals, vi/.., Kold, -ilver, ii'nn, tin,, h ad, and i.tnminy, niakiny^^ 
ostoenied tlm puie.-,! alh.y and prized very l.i.dily a-, ,/ 

8'mstras mueli praise is hestnwi d on these who wor ship idols mad.; nl' 
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niolals Iins foriic 1o rny nolico. The Tantras recommend Hiiframs made of mercury as tiic most sacrofl ; oai, i imv« 

and know' not Iiow the metal was maniitulated iiroltahly it was used in the form of an amalgam wi(th l‘‘a‘l 

tli^' metal (i^ni es of gods and goddesses are mostly of brass, and a few of ashtadhiltu. They have boon i»iadd^’y 

in moulds, and afterwards finished by chiseling and filing. The largo figure of Lakshanif in the Great TempuJ^ affords^ 

tlio 1)0, st sijecimenof its kind, and figures from 1 to 2 feet in height are met Avith in some of the minor tenjples), But,* generally 

speaking, the execution of metallic figures of the Uriyas is inferior to the better specimens of their stone scuibtWc^' 

such figures is generally so small that they are not worthy of any lengtlunied notice as specimens of the torei^^ Nothing 

need also be said of legemls on coins. Inasmuch as no indigenous coin of an ancient date has yet been found iny^''y*®®'' Metallic 

figiii’cs have been lllllo employed for ornamental purpos(;s, excejit as feet for thrones, stands for lamps, and articles 

of domestic use. liut in their case the execution is of a very primitive kind. T J 

'J'he researches of .1 ames I ’t insel) dearly demonstrated that .some of the Hindu princes of the first ccntuiyl jv'f Ghristian 

era borroweil their numismatic devices from the IJactrian Greeks. They failed, however, to preserve the V 
ori''^inal desl'-ns, ami In a few centuries so entirely debased them as to render them irrecognisablo. To wlu 
im])ortat^n of the art of (lie-sinking reacted on Indian toreutic art gemually it is impo.s.siblG now, in the 0 

aiitlieiitie, aneient, dated speeiineiis, to determine. The only work of real value known is the Sultanganj ^ 

1ms no date on it. Trohahly it is from sixteen to eighteen hundred years old ; and such as it is, it has no traq^ 'jfliu.’. 'in its 
composition of Greek art. Kune of the nndal figures of gods and gochh'sses in aneient temples now extant, can confidently 
be said to be ’of a greah'r age than a tlmusaud years: the great majority of them arc about half tha,|j^(ige ; and their forms 
arc strictly IiVdlan. ^ ^ v ' i 

Of, p’..istic art, a few specimens have h(>eii frHnJtlml bx tli^y' meV with, Jpwards Bic^ frontier, 


Orij^on of Imlian pljist lc art. 


Avliicli bonr more or less irndis <;1 Grc.ek chfiniH 


tlu'Tn, ' :S6fne 


offo a few 


W 

^'cre found 111 the ^ wliichimt^tylo oad exmitlon sealed very like 


inuijj^ihs were toiiiKi in me rjiis^/;n ^ tfunuiy, wincn«^;^vj^iu uiiu exoraiion seoyica very . 
.didiasc'd Greek works.'*' A fi^niro of Buddha in slato stone, found h#l)r. J. G. Gerard t]\e of ail aneIiB|it town two 

miles S. K. of Cal)ul,t is ,suppo,se(l hy some to liavc marks of g^’^ Biudi ian tiiniiafion. ff^tucco li««l found in Peshawiir,* 
and exhihiled by Hajor Baker at a meeting of tlie Asiatic S()cioty al, in .NoYein\)f,r, b'b^Avasalso ijiUliposod to have the 

.same character.^ 'I’lie peculiarities of these figures are, howiycr. decid(«y- G"^j us to leaVo no room for 

e cannot he .said of a rcmaikaUe [»iece of .scaiiinre ni Vd .suiidstlno^ 

(..'olonel Tj. 11 , Stacy, and now* depo, sited in the Indian Husi|iwn. !■• h presents 


(piestiom The same cannot he .said of a rcmarkaiWe [uece ol .scuiiWure fti red .s!ili(lst&no|||.’Rj^fl at- Mathijra by tlio late 

0 tax/.a, surrounded by' hvo groiifis 
of men and women, 'riio bowl of the tazza is broken; the figuirs im\e siifiwed'wiucU from deky; and their faces 
have hcefi -i..i»( ked oil’ hy the iconoclastie zeal of ^some faiVati^. hpwl^er; reiii^ns, of the whole to attach 

to this piece of (;ar«ing peculiar inlei'O.st in connexiou \vith the lii|t9i’.y m;ti A^WCnlJ^ it embodies 

the most ciwious mixture of Imlian and Ibivign Ideas and ohjects^fili'at lii^'ornfflimo imiler notilgf lis matisliil}^ the mottled 

M 


red sand.stone, is the same which lluvi.sbka used in the coi:structioli»o.nii.s gi«St fueimstcry at 


j en hundred 

years ago, ami which the ]\Ioghols employed in the t^xsiticm ) of ib('b|jphl^l)elhi, AgiT^j^ and |pahali^l The Hindu 
fort of Gwalior, and tho.iiiieieut temple ol Govimhiji at \ *’'‘**hivaii^j^pa)i^j|ijfei ont^^^ pf tliis, «pi|©, apd |pinumerttbIo 
Hindu niid I’athan edifices ahuig the hanks of the \amiiiiii !dtest^t|l^i'jj^lctj^^||^f^^in^|||^||^a^p^^,t^ «e.j Ihc sculjiture 
Sunder notice having been made in India. But a tazza, as an article was 


I 

* 'Tml Asiatic Soflciy, XXI., j). UUU. 

Mro Ht*\v |ir(‘si‘rv(‘cl in tht’ Imlian Miisouin, ami U iliiis doscrib- 
' N«). SIO. A^^gnre ol’ S'akya in llit' usual sitiim; |nbstnir ol 

♦ to tlie ne^irt a thin llowiii';' drajit’iy ; llanu’S of saoivd 
ami a circulat glory siirrountU ilie wlitdr.” Cala- 

Xi 

-jf IVoi^ tho latf Mr. Wflby .lacIcHoirs romarks 
Jif a .•iUjuM-ior ebarat’tof in every respeet ; ilie eyed 
lose well-lbrineil ; and tlio nostril s ttpen and well 
lort ; tlie li|t.s well 01)4 ftborply delined ; and llie 
yiil(lleet\ui^t 4 \|iression jibe bead, too, i.s convetly 
’eVfthe art of seulpi^yMyi tbo oats are con- 
^'bieli ba^j;s loQ.delyj ^^j ^lig ol* the 

^sM^iiled : on the h9p^!li » oa{|pr llllet; 

[)rinei{^^ul wiileh goes 



romul over flic I'.xclif atl ; Liit tlio uppOT pnrt open, iillowing the Imir to appear 

aii.l fall ov.r ill. Imii.l .piat aliove the foreli.-ad ; llie si.Us of tlie (“np are (livided 

into 1..Z. iioo.sli»|,..d pi< i-eti na from the surfaces, representing some kind of oma- 
in. iil ; M h. those sides join the band or lillet, I tliink sonietliing has been 
l.rido n ..If; tlie eovut. niineo is li.iiidsoino nii.l pleasing in its expression, either 
in prolile, or in full fae i-ilie material is a dark stucco or cement, not so 
easllj,- broken as Hial of Plate. XIX,, and of better and finer iiigrcdioiits ; indeed 
Ilie sl.arpiiessol till, work is surprising, considering its antiipiitj. I cannot 
eonjeeturo ivitb, it more data wluit or wlioin this liead 'JX'o. 2, is designed to 
repnwi'iit ; liut it is evidentlj- not a Hindu bead : and on comparing it with 
tlie^liends on tlie earl)’ Jtaetnaii coins, there aiipears to be a great resemblance, 
in general ebaraeter ; sullieient to iiidiico me to tliink it belongs to that period. 
The expression of the face is soiiiewbat of a Greek east, but it is not a pure 
Greek counteiuince. 
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own in ancient India, and it may lliorofiDTO bo accepted as a proof, as far as such a proof can |^o, of tho pitwonoo in India 

oigi^rtists. Tho subject of representation on one side (obverse) of tho stem of the tazza is a pot-bellied, stout man, seated 

■wine-befuddled stylo on a rock, or a low stool, with his hands I’cstin-j: on an attemlant standiiii' on side. 

p drooping of tho head, tho lips, and tho p<»weiless state of the limbs,” says ('oh 8taey, " give an extremelyviccurati\ 

pBentation of a drunken man.” For dress he has only a negligently wi ap[)ed round his loins ladow tho abdomen, 

pg the paunch uncovered and projecting. Ills feet are partially mutilated ; one h'g is raised, the other is hanging. Round 

jjDad he wears a chaplet of angular-lobed leaves. 1 ho attendant on the right sidt' is’a inah', dressed in a cluipkiiny and having 

Bare scarf tied in front of the neck by a knot, very much in tho same stylo in which tho pUli’t-t'iiKhw of tho associates of 

Itna aro reprosontod in tho present day, and also in old sculptures. (!t)wh(nds in tho North-\Vi'st('rn Provinces tio 

r blankets also in tho same way, and Indian boys, until recently, had their little tied on them in tlio cohl wt'athcr 

like manner. Tho writer of this work himself had it when a boy. Ol. Htacy describes it as “ a kerehief round tho nock 

i a tio in front as worn Iry sailors.”* (General (’nnningham takes it to bo “tho short cloak of the (!reeks.’'t 'I’lio 

I and loft ann of tho lignro aro 'inntilated; tho right hand is stretched behinil tho central lignr(> for its support. 'I'ho 

adant on tho left sido is a feinalo, supporting tlm right hand of that lignro on her liroasl. Slio is tlrossc'd in a 

whoso ample folds lie gracefully on tho lower lijnbs, et)vering them to tlio lu'ols. A jacket is seen over it, prebalily 

rttiy which looks liko an Ionic chiton with short sleeves, but without tho usual girdle. Tlio two urliclos of dress 

fethor appear very liko the double chiton with an ample ami llowiug I'holpos It is ovidmil, however, that tho 

garment is not a Greek petticoat, but a saf/, as tho upper cud of it passi's diagonally over tho breast and the left arm, 

t^nco it hangs down behind tho body. She has no himat ion or scarf over her body clothes. Her H>et are covered by tho 

skirt of tho .w'f/. A necklace of five rows adorns her breast,* and thick heavy jewels aro pendant from her oars. Tho face 

is mutilated. Before her stands sideways a nude tioy with his right hajid resting on the thigh of the central (igure. *'lteforo 

« * 

tho male attondniit there is cdso a boy, sjanding in a dancing attitude with the right hand uplifted. 'I'ho heads of the 
boys are broken. Before tho principal figure, there is an Indian /-(/a or llagon, a|)parontIy sol ving tin' purposes of a bottle. 
On tho reverse there arc four figures, two male and two female, standing under an uinbrageoiis grove whoso foliage is 
made up of long, lancoolato, pinnate leaflets hanging in ni!j^s('.s, and relieved with globular tufts (capitulunis) formed 
of .small flowers. The loaves can bo likened to the young shoots of tlu' Joih'sia ns oka, but the llowers are more like thoso 
of tho Naucka Mamha than of tho former. 'I'lio first figure to the right is a femal(>, dressed in nplnpp n much in the style of tflo 
female attendant already noticed, but having a narrow long c/i'i</nr thrown across) the body. Her I'.'ct are encased in shoes, and 
there aro thick heavy rings round her ankles. Her h’tt band holds the hem ol hi'r maiille, and the right is in the grasp ol a 
youth, who stands besides her in an amatory mood, with crossisl legs, resting his left hand on her shoulders. He isdh'.ssed in a 
eloso-fitting dhadd, or janphi, which .simidy covers his nudity, extending only to about the middle of the tliiglis, bat ICntHYlg his 
protuberant paunch oxpo.sod, and a scarf or pif/ifu-vns/rn tied before the neck and hanging behind the Itoily. His teeUu'e bare. 'I’ho 
third figure is a female dressed exactly as the first, but she has elaborately-worked bafjgles, wrili li eovi'r nearly half tile h^gth 
of her forearms. Her left hand holds a lotus-bud, and tho right hangs down straight by her side. Near- hm* teet there aro 
txvo covered vessels, one on each side. 'Fho youth who stands next to her on the extreme left, doi’s not uppcsir to be in 
any way interested in her. llo has no shoes, and on his pcu-son is a flowered muslin t'hnphm which hangj down to the kneo. 

A little above his ankle there are marks showing that his notlnw garment is a pair of floso-littiug drawers or pdi/njYim^. 

% 

All the four figures show traces of chaplets which hiu^ crowned their heads. Tho loaves of these crowns aro ariguhir-lobod, 

and may bo taken for vino or ivy. j »'*** , 

Col. Stacy took the portly, seated figure to bo “ Silenus inebriated,” and tho tvliole to be/ “ a scene in the. Bacchanalian 
festivals.” .lames Prinsep supported tho conjecture by observing that “ there can bo no doul/l as to tho iiersonago'represoiitod 
by ‘die principal figure ; his iwrtly carcas-s, drunken las,sltude, and vino-wreathed forehead, /.stamp tho individual; while tho 
di-apery of his attendants pronounces them to bo at least foreign to Imlla.” He had gi/ve misgivings, however, about tho 
costume Oi Silenos himself, which lie thought to be “ certainly highly orthodox and Brahm/uical.” (jencral Cunningham dt)cT 
not notice th.^ dhuti of the principal figure, but is di.sjiosod to sido with (Jol. Stacy and Priuj^ep. 0( tl»o figures on tho rev’oriM), 
he says ; “ Tins Greek-clad male figure may possibly be Silenus, but I am unable to oflet- even a conjeeturo as to the figuro 

» in the tunic.”$ / ^ 

Tho arguments on which the Bacchic theory of tho dislinguishpd untif[uarians is foi^nded, are •V</,^thij general oxcolloneo 
of tho sculpture; 2nd, the character of the principal figure; -hd, the drijs^es of lwo ot tho male tfguiws; ditto of 

/ J. Kopori, 1., p. ^ . 
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llio foniftJcs; ^'th, fJio vinc-bir crowjis; (V//, tlie foreign character of the tazza^i None of these arguments, however, is such 
* tiH to Fcav<! no room for donht, and ])eo])Ie in tin’s country may well question their accuracy. / 

Ijy/ _q’Ji(.y may very rcasonaldy say that the first argument involves a j)eHlio principii. The question at issue is whether 
,(liis (xeelient piece of carving, found in India and made of Indian material, can be taken as a specimen of Indian arj, and 
it is iM'^-^ged by the assertion that it cannot be Indian, Irccauso it is so cxcollont. Had the condition of Indian plastic aft 
two thousand years ago in the difierent parts of India, and among the dilTorcnt classes, castes, and nations, been exactly 
known and ascci-taincd, tlie case would have been otherwise ; but that being a moot question, the argument appears to bo no bettor 
tlian that of tlic East Indian Hallway oflicers, who said the copper Buddha of Sulhlnganj {ante p. 05) must bo of Birmingham 
manufacture, beeauso the Indians could not (aist so large a statue in copper. They may also add that, superior as the character 
of the sculpture is, it has nothing in it of the Greek aii of the third, or the fourth century, B. C., and James Prinsep very 
proi)erly reniiirked that “if the sculptor were a Greek, his taste had been somewhat tainted by the Indian beau ideal 
of female Ix'auty.” 

2/i(/.—Tlto second argiinicrit is founded on the maudlin character of the principal figure. , It presupposes that an Indian artist 
could not possibly conceive a drunkard. But the natives may say in reply that drinking and drunkenness was very common in 
India Jw'o thousand years ago, so much so that large quantities of foreign wine had to be imported for the gratification of the 
Inglier ordei s f)f tin; p(! 0 [)l(!,* and the representation of a drunkard by an Indian artist, therefore, is by no means a very improbable 
feat. But what is more, one of Hie most favoured gods of the peojile, Baladeva, was a noted drunkard, who never appeared 
before the imblie w'itliout being the worse for liipior.f Ho was of a big, burly, portly make, ill-clad, or sparingly clad, as became 
a shcplKn-d Ifoy, and (•nnvned witli leaves and tlowers. 1 lis idols are generally represented with a drinking cup in his right hand. 
Several lOnropeiin scliolars biive \vry a|)tly nicknamed him the Bacchus of the East. He was born in tho Mathurd district, 
and.uw imago of bis in a .state of drunken lassitude, \vitli a tlagon of wine before liim, cannot bo taken to be other than a very 
approjiriatc Indian .subject. With all his fondness for spirituous liquors he was, hov^ver, celebrated for Ins colistancy, and tho 
priiHiaice in the sciaie, iliorcforc, of bis wife, who always .shared in his potations, and liis two young sous, is by no means extra- 
ordinary, and no one will deny him an attendant to hold him up and prevent his falling from his scat. 

H/vt. — The .so-culled “ sailor’s scarf” tied by a knot in front of tho nock is a veritable Indian dress of tho lower orders,' tho 
pithn-rmlrn. It is especially assigned by Indian poets to Krishna and his shepherd associates. In scones representing tho 
early lives of Baladeva and Kiishtiii, those personages are invariably dressed in tho present day with this article of attire. 

It may appi^ar like a short Greek cloak, but iu reality it is not a made dress, but a siiuaro scarf tied by the two upjior corners 
round the neck, and not scciyod by a cla.Hp ov fibula. 

4///. -s’^rhey can urge the fenialo dress to be also Indian, and not Grecian. Tho so-called chiton is no other tlian tho 
kurhi^^^X the niulcr dress, a yluif/i’d or .idri : it falls lieavily doxvn to tlic ground covering tho feet, and is not parted on tho 
thigh, exposing a part of the limb, as is so jieeuliur and ebanning in Greek aenl])ture8. The scarf over the dress is the long Indian 
ndna, aim not tho s(|uare Greek lilinalioif, oi'iHilllum, I’he skirt of tho /"io’/d appears a little more closely folded than is common 
in the ] (resent day; but tlierc is little ift it that will mako it unmi.stakably Grecian, and nothing else. Admitting, for tho 
sake of argument, that this artielo of dross is a chiton, and not a Icurld, the natives may be disposed to ask, how is it that tho artist 
assigned to Greek JVicchantes the attitude of Indian women, and loaded them M'ith thick ankle-rings, largo bracelets, heavy 
Jarrings, and five-rowed necklace^)? For Greek ladies of tho lime of the Indo-Bactrians sandals would also be more becoming 
and national fhati slioos which, according to tho Mrwhchhakutaka, werepommon among Indian women. 

• -The fifth argument may bo very well combated in the same way. Rude outlines of angular-lobcd leaflets are by no 
moans such decided indications of tho cllaractcr of tho plant they arc taken from, as not to loavo a considerable margin for 
spcculatKin." Col. Stacy took them for vino; but General Cunningham is undecided as to whether they represent vine or ivy. 
Supposing they arc vino, it docs not follow that the argument founded upon it becomes conclusive. Grapes and grapo wine 
wero* very well known and in use in Ibrmer times ; and vino leaf may be doIineatcJ by an Indian artist as an accessory to a 
"ditmkcn man. Wore this not the (use, still Indian flora is not so poor as not to yield at least a hundred diflforont plants with 
ungular-lobed leaves to supjily patWnis for leafy crowns ; indeed were it not for tho association of the idea of leafy crowns with 
vino and i\^' in European writers, it is doubt&il if tho thought of tlicii' being vine or ivy would have ever occurred from a 
tn^o sight of tlio symbolical outlines ou the figures. Tho readers of tho HarimAm, tho BMgavata, and other Vaish^ava works’ 
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know well how frequently are crowns of wild flowers and leaves inontioued as ornaiucuts for Baliidova, Krislyia, and tholi 
boon compsinions, and to Indians, therefore, the argument is of very little moment. * 

e^A.— -The last argument ai)pears at first sight to ho a very strong one ; the Hindus wore never very fond of tazzjv’, and 
such § vessel at once suggests the idea of the Greeks and the Homans. Hut a careful examination of the howl of thq vessel 
(dio stem is;aot visible) does not show the argument to ho <|uite e )nclusivi'. X .shallow patera-like hasin for a fountain 
is by no moans thoroughly un-Indian. The people of tin's country have always been fond of fountains, and frequent mention 
is made of such Jck d'eaUy in ancient Sanskrit works ; and the so-ealleil lazza may very well ho taken for the haso of an 
unfinished fomitain. Tho piece of .sculpture is too large and heavy for a receptacle for wine; it could not ho moved about 
without tlio aid of several persons, lovers, and cordage ; and few would like to kticp wine in an open shallow vessel of tho kind 
made of a porous stone which would ahsorh tho whole of its cont(‘nts in a few hours, 'faking these eircumstancos into con- 
sideration those who deny the Greek character of the sculptun* may urge that it was intended for an ornaimmt for a garden, or 
a bower, to bo kept permanently fixed in an open place, and as such, it would host serve the purpost's of a fountain. 

As to the subjects intended to ho n'jnx'sentod by the ligures, the o])positionists may contend llu? obverse to ho a 
scene in the life of Baladova, and tho reverse, another of the same divinity, or, more probably, one of his brother Krishna — 
scenes which have been endeared to tho people by ten thoasand dillen>nt association.s. 'fo a Hindu, a figure with (a-osseiljegs, 
dressed in a dhadd and pitha-imtm, engaged in amorous dalliance with a damsel, cannot appear as oilu'r than that of the 
ardent lover of tho milkmaids of Vrindilvana in tho society of his beloved H.hlhd, and the otlu'r two as companions of tho 
love-smitten swain and his mi.stress. Tho milkpails with which tho two young shepherdessi's had slarttnl from home, pn)bably 
with supplies for their cu.stomers, but which they have laid down by tlanr tint upon being <liverted from tlu'ir disstination, 
bespeak their true character. Tho indifforonoo with which the two figures on the left regard t'ich other, shows cliMirly’that they 
are mere attendants, and not active part1cip.'itors of tin; joys of the a.ssignation. • If tho priuciital figure be taken for BahAilt;va, 
tho reverse will ho a scene of enjoyment, and the obver.se a retribution for over-indulgence. 

There is one circumstance, however, which melts all these arguments into thin air; both tho principal tiguros have traces 
on their chins of a curly^ beard, and no Hindu divinity, nor .‘iny Hindu householder or man of pleasure, has ever been ri'|>ro- 
sonttvl, cither in poetry or in pla.stic art, with siuh an appendag*! to his face. 'I'lie Hindu Sasfras have invariably and 
uniformly a.ssigncd the beard to houseless hermits and sages who have ronounced the |ih‘asuros of the world, and there is no 
reason whatever to 8uppo.so that there was any exception, or that the .sculpture is intemleil as si satire on a Inwinit. It must 
follow, therefore, that tho .scenes delineated are foreign, and most probably those, of sonu! passages in tho life of Sih'nos. 'i'he 
figures are dceidedly Bacchic, and the beard, tb<! cantliarus, the vino crown, ami tlic tazza, are very appropriate emidems and 
accessories to indicate tboir cbaractcr.s. To account for (bo [ ml iati cb.rracter of some of tlio details, I l)eliovo the seHljduro to 
1)0 tbo handiwork of an Indian artist working for a Bacirian or Greek (Miqiloyer, just in tlii; samo way in wliltdi rmliai'.,'’*’!.is(s, 
working for General Clnndo Martin produced the “ Constantia'’ bouse at Lucknow, bastardisiiig a Muliammadan building with 
corrupt Ronaissanco ornaments and decorations. A drawing of tho design was given hy the em)»I(»ycr, and the artist worked it out 
in tho be.st way ho could, with .such additions and ah (‘rations as his Indian ideas of ilu! roquiri'im-nts of art sugg(‘s((!d to him. 
General Cunningham is of opinion that t lie sculpture was produced hy a foreign artist— one “ of a small body of Bactrian 
Greek sculptors who,” ho conjectures, “found ready employment for their .sca-vicos amongst the wealth^y Buddhists, just in 
the same way as goldsmiths and artillerymen .ifterwards found sc'rvico with the Moglial Emperors and it is undeniahKi 
that during tho supremacy of tho Gravo-Hactrians in Xorth-Wcisban India for about a eimtui^', Greek works of art wore pnt-' 
duced in a more or less dehasod state for Huvishka and liis smaa'ssors. But noitlua- the eoiijecture nor tins prohahilih^ sjilhcos 

to account for the local character of so many of the accessories of the scuI|)luro. A. Greek or Bactrian artist, working Tor li 
Greek or. a Bactrian, employer, would ho the last person to design heavy (uirrings, thick anklets, five-rowed • liocklmses, 
Indian dhuli, Indian piii/ajamA, Indian rhapknm of flowered mu.slin, Indian rlMn-n, and Indian sluxjs for a Grecian 
demi god and his attendants. A local can.so for them must ho sought, ami I believe the rmlian nationality ofr tlio 
artist offers tbo most probable solution of tlu^ dilliculty, llu! Greek “feeling” of tbo work being nceomited for liy. 
the design. But whatever tho origin of this and tbo other works named above, tli(;ro is notbin;j; in them, iihr a tittle 
ofevidence ofany kind to show that they gave riso to lbe]»Iastlc art in this country, or ovrm appre(!ial)ly iiifluenc.ed its 
character. Outlines of human forms must be, from their nature, similar wherever produced, hut “ even as in music the sauio tune, 
assumes different stylos under different treatment, and ex[»crtseaii easily make out, not only sucli stylys, but tbeii- iunTationsj,” 
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so ill tho phisiic nil tlicra arc stylas nnci thorr imitations whicli are determinable ; but os yet no one has noticed any unmig. 
' takaldo and eci tain Unco of a Greek or Baetrian .st} le or imitation of it in Indian sculptures. Tho little that has bpon noticed 
in tho si) 0 (inK ris above named are fwculiar to them, and them only, and not to bo found in the bulk of tho sculptures of this 
country, wliieli lia VO tlieir own special peculiarities,— peculiarities which mark them as strictly indigenous, and pejffectly 
iinlependcnt of foreign art. Hence it is, I believe, that Mr. Wcstmacott came to tho conclusion that, “ the .conquests lof 
Alexander the Great do not appear to have exercised any important influence on tho art of India, by introducing now forms 
or improved principles of beauty.” Professor Liibko, who is a strong advocate of tho Alexandrine theory as regards Indian 
architecture, and .siqiposes that “ the As'oka columns point most remarkably to tho influence of Western Asia, — that is, tho 
llabylonic Assyrian, — which might certainly have resulted from Alexander’s march of conquest,” admits “ that if this be the 
case still in the earlier Indian eivilixation of which we certainly have but few traces, distinct national forms of art must have boon 
alnauly developed, and these Buddhism immediately transformed into monumental importance.”* Mr. Ackland, in his 
“ Manners and Gustonis of India” (p. 121), after adverting to tho Greek character of tho Ilatigumplifi inscription of Udayagiri, 
explains how the Greek record came to tho country by asking himself, “whether it is possible, that when Alexander was 
Htoi)p('d by the Afghans, any of his people ventured still further into the country, and after various wanderings, founded 
( !un(iiigureo, as con(|uerors of the district ?” He also states that ho had scon some Roman emblems on tho sculptures there. 
Hut as .Janies Prlnsei) has already demonstrated tho inscription to bo Pali, and tho careless writer, who fancied that 
Alexander’s inarch “ was stopped by tho Afghans,” has not dc.scribcd the particular emblems which ho took to 1)0 of Roman 
origin, it is not worth Avhilo to refute his statements in detail. 

Nov is it necessary hero to notice at length tho libel publi.shod by*^^Ullor, in which ho secs art in India, “ roaming about 
• .with inconstancy amid an abundance of forms, and if it almost by accident lights on the simple 

LiKIh .u'.niiNt ni 1,111 1 grand, is incapable of using and carrying it out as an gstablishod and recurring form of art ; 

jjp that it is dillicult to get rid of the idea that tho drcriitectonic and plastic sense in India was only awakened by impulses and 
(lommunications of vaiious kinds from without (probably from tho Greeks or Javans), and that a nourishment was presented to it, 
which, hoAvever, it could not rightly digest ;”t nor that of his translator, who describes “ tho enormous panthoon at Ellora, in tho 
Ghaut Mountains, de.stinod at tho same time for tho reception of a hundred thousand pilgrims,” (!) and notices in it “inverted 
acanthus capitals.” In the absence of information and accurate drawings such mistakes, perhaps, could not bo prevented, and the 
writers, therefore, were to a great extent helpless. Mr. G wilt, comparing the c,sscntial diflbrenccs between Indian and Egyptian ar- 
chitecture, (juntos a passage I'rom tho Encydop<'(Ji(i mdhoilhiue which says : “ In Egypt, tho principal forms of tho building and its 


parts jireponderate, Inasmuch^ as the hieroglyphics with which they are covered novor interfere with tho general forms, nor injure 
tho dfect A)f the whole ; in India tho priucijial form is lo.st in tho ornaments Avhich diviito and docomi)0.so it. In Egypt, that 
which os.scntial*i)redominates ; in India you arc lost in a nudtitude of acccs,s()rles. In the Eg}q)tlan architecture, oven 
tho smallest^ edilicos are grand ; in that of India, the infinite subdivision into jiarts gives an au' of littleness to tho largest 
buildings. In Egyjit solidity Is c.\rried to tho extreme ; in India, there is not tho slightest appearance of it.”J Replies to 
most of thc.Ho objections have already keen given above ; but for tho sake of convenience, and to show how utterly 
unfounded and unfair this comjiarison is, I shall ro-caj»Itulato some of tho jirincipal points touched ujion in this chajrtcr. 
Without at all suliscriliing to the accuracy of Mr. Ruskin’s canon In which ho lays down seven fundamental principles— “ tho 
Sbven lamps” according to his fiwiciful stylo of exjiression— as controlling \ho architect, I shall examine how far they have 
boon attended to in Orissa. Tho lirst of his seven is “ Sacrifico.” It refers primarily to Biblical atonement, and 
soc/?ni:;.iiy to tho “ value of tho iippearanco of labour ujion architecture.” Tho latter alone can concern the people of this 
country ; and it^nay bo unhesitatingly stated that no competent, hono.st judge, who has beheld tho temples of Orissa, can 
for a moiiidut deny that the principle has been ono of tho cardinal agencies which governed tho action of thoir builders. 
There is no sign whatever of labour having been anyw'hero shirked, Iniv ample evidence everywhere most prominent to show 
that’tho most stujiendous labour has been courted witli a view to manifest “ tho spirit whiclj offers for (devotional) work 
-".rccious things, simjily because they aro jirecious not as being necessary to the building, but as an offermg, surrendering, and 
sacrifice of what is to oiyselves dcsirablc.”§ 

The second princijdo is that of “ Truth,” or the avoidance of architoctural deceits, that is, “ tho suggestion of a mode of 
•structure or support other than tho true one, or tho marking of surfaces to represent some other material than that of which • 


, ( • 
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they aottaally consist,” or the omploymont of ornanaents which arc cnleulattHl to jwmIuco a false impression on .tho bohoKlor. 
No deception of any such kind has been practised by the aR'hitocts of Oiissan temples : all their struotures openly avow wimt 
they are intended for ; every member has its use ; every ashlar or mouhliiiji' its meauin}' ; no terracotta monhliv? hguros 
supply the place of honest hard- wrought sculpture ; no painting deceives the eye into the belief that wooilen panoliugs am 
iftiriegated fliarble ; no mark of mockery anywhere mai-s the beauty of truth. 

Of “ Power,” tho thii'd lamp, by which ma.ssivene.ss as an elemiait of architectural efteet is iudicatod, enough has nlrotwly 
been said in the preceding pages (pp. :l.j, 41). There certainly does not exist in the massiveness. of Orissau temples that 
nakedness which removes thepjTumids from the pale of ai'chiteeturo us a line art ; but it is not tho lesS remarkahlu. Tho first 
impression that tho sight of an Ori.s8an tcinplo produces is its extreme solidity. No part of its const ruction appears weak, or 
insecure, or liable to be easily injured. As tho visible abode of the Sempiternal Divinity, it is expre.s.sly desigiu'd to typify, 
«or symbolize, to man tho idea of eternity', defiant alike of lime and of the tri'incmlous eh'iiu'ulal commotions of the tropics. If 
its parts aro subdixdded, or rather divorsilicd, it is not to subdue tho spirit of power, but to tianper it with beauty; and I have 
no reason to suspect that those Europeans, who have studied ancient Indian temples, will for a moment be di.spo.sod to side 
with Mr. Gwilt, and take them to bo emblems of littlene.ss. At any rat»^, in Indians they insjiire feelings of unit}', solidity, 
beauty, and grandeur, the very reverse of what tho critic named is inclim'd to think. * 

Tho fourth canon is ^‘Beauty,” or tho disposition of architi'ctural ornaments in tlu' most elfective way'. Df this much 
has already been said, and a fow words more will follow. 'I’lie fifth is “ l.ite," or ‘‘ the making of an edifice tho exponent 
of living things and of tho men who rear it,” — a living handiwork, liespeaking tho immortal spark in the architect struggling 
“ towards something unattained,” and not tho (vc/o/f iiioi fiiiiiii of n dead art. 'I'liis y earning for advancement, fo be really 
beneficial, should be controlled by ‘Hhc Lamp of Oliedicnce,” and so it is. found in t tiinsa. l‘'rom the time of tho (Iront 
Tower of Bhuvane.s'vara, in the midtllo'of tho seventh century, to that of tlm Black Pagoda of Ivonarak in tho beginiiinj:^ crl tho 
thirteenth, the*Iaws of the Sllpa S'astra re|»resented the Lamp of Obedience, wliilo “ tlu^ luxurlousness ol |)orpotualIy varyii.j^- 
fancy,” producing endless forms of ornaments in every possible iiiodo of (aanbination, liore eviilenco to that of life. From 
the last-named date life ebbed rapidly, and In le.s8 than a century was entirely extinct. 

' Little need bo said of Ori.ssan temples as " Lamps of .Memory ‘‘as monumonis of history, consm-vators of old ideas, and 
relics of the past.”* Every' detail oti them is a living monument,— (‘very ligurc' every llower ('very scroll records faithfully tho 
feelings, desires and aspirations, tho joys and tho .sorrows, tho religion, the haliits of life, and the .social ((onditlon of a by-gone ago. 
They are not whnt Ruskin calls “ tho pitiful concretions of limo and clay which spring up in mildewt'd forwardness out of tho ^ 
kneaded fields about our capital— those thin, tottering, foundatioid('.ss shells of splinti'red wood andimilal(slstono -those gloomy 
rows of formalised minuteness, alike without dilTerence and without fellowship,” but living emldems of eternity, hoaried by age, 
and hallowed by ton thousand associations,— pag(‘s of history in which thg people of this count ly have read, and will road for 
centimes to come, le.saons of a more ondeariug and stirring nature than can ever be acipiired from the mist-encumlKwed folia of the 
bulkiest tomes. If they fail in any one point iw “ Lamps of .Memory,” it is as ri'gards p<*Iitical history. They bear no reprpiont- 
ations of battles with fiwoign focmen, no files of prisoners led In chains to swell iho'pageant of a mighty compieror, no linos 
of potent kings seated in regal state, no varied groups of various nationalities to indicate the dlU'erent races of men with which 
the kings of tho country came in contact, .such as endow tho bas-reliefs and paintings of Egypt and Porjiii with engrossing 
interest. But it should be borne in mind that the structures on which such political representations appear are palaces an.d 
tombs, t. c., to use the terminology of Huskin, “civil” and “memorial” edilices, and there they are most ajiindpriato and 
becoming ; whereas those which form tho subjects of this work are “ devotional,” earthly abodes raised by wisik.ihauTTn-tho 
habitation of tho visible emblem of Him who is without beginning and without end, before which all men are i‘<imil, and tho 
vanity and pomp of potentates melt into insignificance. Before them tho sovereigns of Ori.ssa assumed tlm humfilo title of 
“ Hwoepo's,” and they could not venture to portray on such holy structures their own uchiovmnonts and glory as sovereigns. 
Had thcii palaces been in existence, they would probably have shown seme political has-rcllcfs, but they have long since been 
swept away by the tide of time and the inundations of political vandalism. 

Tho “ Lamp of Beauty” includes location, size, decdration, .Hyrnmctry, and flic disposition of ligltt and sliade. On each of 

these heads some remarks have already bcen» made in different ])arts of the pniceding pages 
, Decoration. (pp. 39, 28, 46 #cy.). I d(!sire, however, to add a few words regarding the ‘l^stjli >•*«). 

The excellence of decoration depends on the choice of fonns, and tlicir disposition in hanffonious union. The two 


• Satnion on the Elements of Art C'ritiei»ni,|{i. 
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conditioiiH lia>’o to I)o cfitially respected, or the object is defeated. It would bo a trite axiom to say, that unless tlft forms 
tlicniselvcs Jx) l)catitiful, no combination can make tliem so ; but it is equally true that even the most beautiful objects lose 
tlicir ctfect if not ai)])ropriatcly arranged. Tlie Orissans of tlic seventh century paid particular attention to both these conditions. 
/I'licy Avei c, as iili eudy stated (p. 67), very choice in tlm selection of only what are naturally beautiful for ornaments, and they 
tried their utmost to firrunge th(>m to tlio best advantage. If their attempt at arrangement has not proved quite sp successftd 
as could bo wished, it is duo as miicli to art in India not having attained to that pitch of excellence with which European 
critics are too ajd to comi)aro it, as to national habits and local prejudices ; for it must bo borne in mind that, what is 
riu;konod a most happy clisposition acconling to one nation, does often appear incongruous and offensive to another. An 
apt illustration of this wnnaik occurs in tho “Seven Lamps of Architecture.” Adverting to the disposition of garlands, 
Mr. Ruskin observes : “ A garhiud is meant to be scon upon a head. There it is beautiful because wo suppose it newly 
gathered and joyfully worn. Jhit it is not meant to bo hung on a wall.”* This may bo true of England, and perhaps also, 
of modern Euro ])0 gem'rally ; l)ut in India, whore tho universal practice is to wear garlands round the neck and not round 
tlic head, such a canon of taste cannot but be laughed at a.s absurd at»d ridiculous. It is usual hero also to decorate houses, 
on festive occasions, with chaiiletsof leaves and dowers hung all over tho walls, and accordingly Indian artists have everywhere 
ornanriuitcd the necks of pillars, and the surfaces of walls with carved ornaments of the kind, and tho effect instead of boin" 
incongruous and oflensivc, is j)ositively beautiful. Tho festoons on the Corinthian frieze are also moat agreeable and pleasing. 
Ideas of caricature and grotcs((uo also ditha- In different nationalities, and when they arc brought to bear on ornamentation, 
diversiti(!S are produced, Avhich, though not universally appreciable, arc still not on that ground faulty. In such cases all 
that can be demanded is harmony, and this, 1 venture to think, is not wanting in Orissan temples. 

Symmetry may be treated umh^r three diffi'nmt heads : \Ht.~Vroportion, or the adaptation of tho dimensions of the several 

' * , pnrts of a thing .to each other. %id.~UfspedivcSiimnlitrif, or such disposition of parts as 

I{t.‘H]it'ctiVL' Syiimii'try. ; i r 

’ ‘ to iiuikci tho op[) 08 lto Hi(lo8 equal to each other. "Wd,— Uniform S//mmelrf/, or 'that disposition 

of parts in winch tho same ordonnaneo reigns throughout the whole. Regarding tho first, some remarks have already been 
made at tlm boginning of the second chapti'r. The second, at first sight, may appear to be an unnatural formality, and there- 
fore not an essential element of beauty. Nature does not ar'ango a landscape by two exactly similar halves, producing’ the 
same thing twice over ; why should then man do so in building a house ? The argument, however, is fallacious. In a 
beautiful landscape there is a balaneing of its different parts so as to .seenro a considerable amount of symmetry, and artists 
study it carefully in grouping tlieir subjects on'eanvas. A laiidscnpo, however, is not a single entity, but a collection of many 
ohjec-ls ; and for the ])urposes*of comparison Avith a house or other iwt creation, it is necessary that individual objects of nature 
should he selected^ and not eoll('(!tioiis. If this bo done it will bo found that natiu'c is particularly mindful of respective • 
s}'mm(?iy in tlio formation of ainmated beings. Wjtb the exception of some of the lowest forms of organization, every animal 
is oxteriiijlly h compound of two symmetrical lialvos. Those lialvcw may be so artfully united at the mesian line as to produce 
one •individual, avIioso douhlo charaeti'r docs not bocon\o manifest until after careful study, still the double character is nowhere 
Avanting ; and what is more, tho beauty of the form is in a groat mcasaro dependent upon it. Take away an eye or an arm 
from the finest figure, and its beauty is at once destroyed ; even tho alteration by a hair’s breadth of one side of tho most 
exquisitely shaped ‘iMouth avIII induce an aivAount of deformity not casy^ to bo defined. And what is true as regards tho 
human form, is wpuilly so in Avorks of art, for imitation of nature forms tho cardinal principle of beauty in art, and she 
advances toAvanls perfection tho more closely she copies nature : to quote William Huzlltt: “ tho highest art is tlio imitation 
ct tliiTliiiest nature, or, in other words, of that Avhich conveys tho strongest sense of pleasure or power, of tho sublime 
or bcautifgl.”j’ I)oubthss.s in arcbiti'cturo, Avhoro tlio proportions are largo, very sl’ght differences iirc not so easily perceptible 
ns in small objects, but the jirineijilo is not tlicroby in the least affected. In Greek architecture this attempt to copy nature 
by adhering elosi-ly to tho laws of rospoctivo symmetry is most prominent. All its nobler spoclmcns, if cut longitudinally along 
the middle from their fronts, Avould inA^ariably produce two exactly similai’ halves. The same b tho case in Orissa, and there 
is not a single oxeoptiou. Tho front is a combination of two lialvos reduced to unity by tho intervention of the door and the coat 
of arms, or tho dripstone hiouldiiig, over it, even as the human form is united by the nose and tho mouth ; and the two sides aro 
exact counterparts of each pther. The samcnesn induced by this arraugemoiit is never obtrusive nor offensive, as tho two sides 
ctm.jievej’ be soon in tho same light at tlio same instant : stand where the observer will, he can behold only one or two 'sides, ’ 
or one full side ami smrfll portions of twp other sides, together scarcely equal to two full sides, and those in such different 

— — ^ 
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lights, tBat they never produce two identically some pictures, while the sense of beauty producctl by ihcrajs infinitely 
greater than any diversity in the tonus of the sides could possibly produce. Iiuleod, if one wore to conceive in liis niinit a 
peripteral temple with the columns of its left side different from tbo.so of its right, and feel the asthetie effet't of the arrangiimout, 
he will find no difficulty in appreciating the beauty of form which results frem the similitude of the two sides of a^ house. 
This symuwtry has been marred iu many Oris.sun temples by subsequent additions oven as in Greek edifices, but tlio 
original conception of the building nowhere tolerated any dej)arture from perfect s>'mmetry. 

Another principle of art in which repetition of the same forms and ornaments, instead of marring, or cloying, the sense 

of beauty, enhances it, is ««//(>/ /« si/mmciri/, or that disjKisition of parts in winch the same 

ordonnanco reigns throughout the whole. Wliatever the number of columns required in 

a building, it must bo made up of structures of the sumo size and shape, mid they must be arranged in the saiuo style, and 

at unifonn distances with almost mathematical precision ; no deviation bi‘ing any where permitted, and the' smallest change 

being reckoned prejudicial to beauty and taste. This is the fundamental law on which orders in architect are are founded, 

and it was most rigorously enforced by tlio Greeks. Indeed, the relative proportions of tlio several momhers of each tSii'ok 

order are such, that it is imposslhlo to mix any important incmhcr of one order with another without (avusing a frightful 

amount of deformity. In the absence of information regarding the dillerent ordm-s of arehitectnro which prevailed in India 

in ancient times, and it licing oven quostionahle whether there were more than one order nirrent, it is impossible to say houf 

far there were re.stru:tums in the way of employing ornaments promiscuously ; hut as regards particular elassos of huildings 

the rule of uniform symmetry was strictly observed. 'I'lio reof appropriate to a porch was never put on ii dancing hall, nor 

the mural decorations of the latter ever transferred to the former. The systeiu of projections so iiecniiar to the square chanihor 

of the temple and its porch could not ho ussimilated to tluf light, cqien, oldong dancing hall without altering its eharitcter, nor 

could the refectory be placed iu inflnediato proximity to tin! temple to seiye Ihe purposes of a pipich without dcstro} ii.gJLho 

Bymmetry of bofh. In short, ‘each class of Imilding has its peculiar charactia’, peculiar disposition, and peculiar ornaments, 

and these have lieen assigned to their respective )is(>s with scrnpulons care, h'lirther, when out of a nuinlii’r of various 

decorations, a particular one has boon .selected, such as the typical pilaster with ophidian mi'i'inaids, it has been repeated as 
* 

often* as necessary, but never couplc'J with aiiutluT of a stylu. ^'Iiore are inslaiiiuhs In wliicli a wliolo faradn is not 

made up of the saiuo kind of pilaster throii^liout, hut of two or nion^ kinds; but In surli easi‘s ilie {.^roupln;;; is piundiarly 
ingenious and artistic, and by tlie rojietltion of the .same arrangement »m tlu^ opposite side's, n'spi'etivi^ symmelry and harmony 
have boon very Impfiily preser\a‘d. All tliis is doablless entirely arbltriry und ilciitious; but, as justly obsc‘rv<Ml by 
DoQuincy, ‘Mii every art there must be, with res|)ect to truth, some iu’l ion, and with respe(;l. to resemldinu'e, somothing 
ineoinpleto/’* and in regard ti) siudi a teehnic'al art as an'hiteetilVe, tlunn(*re fact ()f siu'li rules having been laid down and 
imperatively enforced, implies n highly advanced intcdlectnal condition of the architects, 

^ Casual references have ulreiulv been mudo to tin* plan adoptc'd hy Orlssan artisis of divc'rslfying tl^.‘ir walls by 

frefpient prujecilons with bevelled ciimcrs, and r(‘|)(':|l(‘d cliahifering, or sjilaying, and oth(n* 
devices, so as to |n’n(luce vaiicil contrasts of light and sliarle, and thereby si'cnro the 
highest amount of picturesf^ue effect compatihle with a inonoi hrome ground. Tliis is a characten’istie which, I believe, 
peculiar to this country. The (Jrecians effectcil this object by llnir magnilicrmi columns placeil (ui bigli tmTaces, 

!; 80 as to set the whole structure iu bold relief against their clear bine sky. d1ie Romans aUcinpical to secure It by* 
introducing engaged pillars, which, however, though effectual in covering the nakeilness ot flat walls, were not Hutlicient 
to cast such strong shadows as to wcurc much relief. The Saracens tailed (•omph'tely in this respect. I'lic:” 
arc the repositories of panclipgs iiiiiiinieralde, lint nothing high (mough to cast a strong shmhev. In Orin^a, (»ii ihe otluH* 
hand^ tlie elevations and depressions of the snrfaee are so hold and varied, that tlu're are maike<l didenmees* of light 
and sliadc, and yet tlmy are so arlisticall}' and liarmoniously uiiitcMl as to iiroduce the most charming ellect. On the 
surfaces of the walls, the elevations, as already stated (p. 11), an^ prodms'd hy buttress-like projections with chamfered 
comers, and the depressions b)’' niches; on jnllars and pilasters by c(mlrac.tions and bands Kupplemented by cimmfering and ^ 
other device i; and on mouldings and ornaineuts by an intri<*ate system ot stops, scooping, and carving, which changcjs the 
light into a variety of shades. On rounded forms a line-of-boautydike sigmoid s/;roll is a common devleo. I t is Homotimes 
carved into foliage, but ordinarily left bare. Its effect is very pleasing. It (‘ills the liguro intr) two, and, hy castlni^a Htron|j * 
dark line of shadow, brings out its contour to perfection. On Hat l^tinds and mouldings oblong tablets are fre(|ueiitfy used, 


Li^ht and Shade. 
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wliicli break, tlioir continuity, and effect an agreeable diversion, But the most generally adopted device is the RumnkM already 
nt)ticed. Its use as a crest, though extensive, is secondary, compared to the part it plays in regulating the fall of light on 
niouliSngs, bands and fascias (p. 47). Mr. II. II. Locke of the Government School of Art, Calcutta, speab in terms of great 
praise of this class of stoj)s; and as he has iiiado a more thorough and scientific study of Orissan architecture tkn any 
oilier Kuropeaii artist or antiquarian, and can, from his perfect familiarity with, and professional knowledge of, European drt, 
speak on the subject with much authority, I avail myself of liis j)crmission to quote hero a passage from a private letter of his to 
my address. He says : “ These jxiints arc so many slopa in the line of light and shade ; sometimes the pause is that of a 
light point amid shadow, sometimes it is a dark point upon a bolt of light ; in both these phases the feature is extremely 
eliuracteristic of the architecture you are writing about, and shews clearly how well the Orissan builders understood the value 
of a sharp lino of cast shadow across a varied surlaco. Thico a rod in front of a long suit of mouldings and see how the cast- 
shadow of the stick, in winding and turning in and out of round and hollow, projection and depression, ‘brings out’ the 
profile or cmitouroftho different siirfaces, and the more direct the sun’s rays fall on them, destroying the local surface- 
shades, the stronger will be the eflect of the cast-shadow. The Hindus, I am safe in saying, felt this thoroughly, and never 
allowed a long suit o( mouldings to run the risk of appearing tame and uniform from loss of light and shade ; these ‘ stops,’ 
as Ibave called them, are always brought in every hero and there giving shiirp cast-shadows which dcvelope the forms of the 

I 

Moulded surfaces in a most effective and agrcealde way. There seems in fact to have been a perfect thirst for light and 
shade-crisp, broken light andshadc-and these stops arc so many ‘traps,’ not ‘to catch sun-kams,’ but to catch form- 
explaining shadows, i^ven in the bases of piers and pilasters, where the horizontal run of the mouldings barely exceeds a 
couple of tbet, there is still the stop which gives you a vertical ‘ contouring’ midway, and the effect of the mouldings thus 
tiedtogoUerby narrow strips Icll in the original surface-plane is, to my mind, charming in the extreme.” 




• • 


Kole to 2a, p. 00. Tlu‘ Sliituo of Siliiios is pliKsid in so bad a light in 
llie Mnscnin of tlio Asiatic Society, that I could not, when I first examined it, 
correctly ascertain lliecliaracler id' tlie object wiiicli lias been described as a lotd 
or (^antliarns in front of the principal llgnro In tlie obverse. The objisd represented 
is the forepart of a lion issuing from a cave and not a lota. On the streiigtli of 
ibis till! I liiulns luiglit claim the group to represent S'iva, his wife Dnrga, his tvfo 
aons Kiirtiliii)'!!, and Oaiies'a, and his demon atfciidant Nandi. Hut the heard, 
•so uncommon in images of S'iva, and the Orcek feeling and eharaeter of the 
grouping, arc opposed to the claim. 

Note to line 15, p. 13, The Apollo and Daphne ol^ Bernini seems to be 
an imitation of an antiijue group of^liaechus and Ampelus found at La Strota, 


about eight miles from Home, and now in the British Museum. It represents 
Ampelus at the period oMiis transformation into the vino plant, but before the 
metamorphosis has been cpiito completed. "The lower part of his body 
appears to liavo taken root, while the transformation, which is gradually 
proceeding, has not yet deprived Ampelus of tlio power of looking up affeS- 
lionately at his master, to whom he is offering grapes. The skill of the sculptor 
has blended together the animal and vegetable forms with so much ingenuity 
that it is difficult to decide cither where the one begins, or the other termi- 
nates." Kngraviiigs from the Ancient Marbles in the British Museum, Fart 
III Plate XI. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


SmmrRAl Imiawoin op thk Sociu Coxoition op the Temk.k Bi’iidem.— SculitoreJ matoriaU for a gocial liisfory of India ; Sinclii gntinvan ; 
AmuiTatl rail* ; Bhuvanei vara tomplca. Similarity of thoir liistorioal iudioationa di'ducibit* from the nature and eharaeler of Indian lani’iiaijea and ndi^ioui 
Sjatenu, Importance of dreaa in civilization. Evidence of the |lig Veda a» to elotliini;; material tlierenf, wool and cotton. Testimony of the Hilde, Silk; 
proofa in the Kdmdyaoa. Manu on woollen and hempen thread. Arrian's muslins. .Spivimeiia of ornamented cloth from sculptures. Dyed eloth. Stylo of 
dreaa. Vcdic evidence thereof ; geulptural ditto. Ordinary every-day I'riya male da-ss ; full dress, Aneietit I liiidu malo dn'ss, I'riya female dress. Kvidoueo 
of iculptured dress iusutricient to settle (piestions ot Jndiau ctimohts’y, Mr. Peri'usson's Dusyus ; their ndatioiis to (he VkiiHpritstlias. Head dress ; 
CoilTure ; caps ; turbans. Bi'ard. Shoes, hoots, rersoital orimmi-uts ; Vedio evidence ; that of .tmar.ivali ; ditto of IJhuvanes'vara. Indian lili((riM<. (frow'iis, 
coronets, and tiaras. Ear ornaments. Nose ornaments. Neeklaees. Waist ornaments, l,o^- ditto. Material of .liHo. 1‘reeious stones.’ Fnrftilnro 
bedsteads, bedding, footstools, chairs, folding stools, teapoys, tlirone.s, tahli's. Mode of sitting. Umbrella, tdiamara. Fans. Domestic utensils. Drinking 
^ cups {water caratls; goblets; spittoons; heUd boxes; eoiirwr hags; leather Istlttes; dressing eases. Musical Instruments. Boats. Food and drink, 
Offensive arms,— bows, arrows, swords, lances, discuses, lassos. Defensive arms,— sliields, armour. Flags. Trumj)els, Horse. Harness. Whips. Chariots, 
Wagons. • 


EARING ill mind tlio maiicctf sucows which has attended the lahonrs of Sir Gardner Wilkinson in dcvolopiii)^ tho 
hlefory of Egypt’ from her ancient monuments, it is to l)o hoped tliat ii timo will come when it will be possible to 
deduce a aunilur social history of India for, at lea.st, a con.nidi'i’iitile period of lier aiili(juily. Materials for such a 
work arc not altogether wanting. If, owing to thi> nature of the climate and other eau.ses, tliore is now in Iinlia 
nothing Hko tho cndlo.ss series of old paintings wliich delineato almost evi'ry pha.se of Kgyplian life,* or tho 
historical bas-relit'fs which record with fastidious exactitiah! tho lives of As.syriim Kings, their wars and hunting 
BCCnes, their state coreiiionies and religious festivals, their servants and soldiers, their tributaries and cuptivos, 
there arc noverthelc.ss a vast number of sculptures wliicli .servo to a great extent the same purpose. Tho SiUiohi 
gateways contain representations of several thousands of human ligur(!s engaged in viwious occupations of life, and 
they date from an early period, certainly not later than lh(3 tirst century of tin? Christian era. Tliroo centuries sub- 
sequently there is in tho topes of Amarfivatbf in Guntoor, another and a most intcnisling collection. Adverting to tho rail round 
this monument, Mr. Fergusson observes: “Thcro were apparently twenty-four pillars in eacli (piadranl, and eight at loast in 
each gateway, say one hundred and twelve to ono hundred and twenty in all. Tin’s iiivolv('s two hundred ami thirty tp two 
hundred and forty central discs, all of which were sculptured ; and.'iseacli of (licso contains from twenty to thirty tiguros at 
least, there must have been in them alone from six thousand to seven tliousmid ligun's. If wo add to these tho continuous frieze 
above, and the sculptures above and below, and the discs on the pillars, tlicro ]>robably were not less than omj |iundred and twenty 
to one hundred and forty ligurcs for each intcrcolumniation, say twelve thousand to fourtuim thousaml in all. Tho iintcr 

t 

rail contains probably even a greater number of tigurfs than this ; but they are so small tw more to resemble ivory earviiig ; 
but except perhaps, tho groat frieze at Nakhon vat (in Kambodia), there is not, peiiiaiw, (wen in Imlia, and cerfainly not ’vy 
other part of the world, a storied page of sculpture eipial in extent to whatthis'iniist have been wlien coinj(lep',”J Most of 
these pillars and discA have no doubt already disappeared, but still enough remains mujdy to reward tho diligeiit'onnuircr. 
Even a careful study of tho valuable plates published in Mr. h'ergu8.son’s inugiiificeiit work would ulford by no means a small 
amount oi information to the student of history. 

The total amount of sculptured work on the temples of I)huvaiie,H'vara, is probably greater than wliat is to bo mot with 

in Sanelii or Amnravati ; but it is more ornamental tluiu historical. »Tlio bulk is rnado up of 
mouldings, scrolls, floral devices, and animals, pud tho number of liumau figures to bo seen is 
limited to perhaps two or throe tliousand. Most of those figures, Isisidos, are placed singly in eonvontional attkjjidcs, apd 

• The ireicoe* of the Ajanta cavea ahew that they were at one time pleiiti- 
ful in India. 

t Mi. Pei^uaion ipella the word “ Amrivatl," lit. having mangoc tn-ea ; 
hot, M he admito that it U derived from Amm'vara, the lord, u'vara, of the 
immwhde, amm, the comet orthography should b aa given abve. To 

20 


Extent of Bhuvanea'vara sculptures. 


avoid a disrusiiiou fi# which I have no space Jion*, 1 have accepfejd Iwr. 
FurguiisoM ft tlatt’W Sunclii and AinaiivaU; hut thh ip rcHHOnn to beliuve 
that the prmci]>i|l t<jpeH of tlxjHfi place* date from a much earlier period. ^ 

I Tree and^Serpent Worahip, p. lOp. 
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do not yield tho same amount of infonnation which storied groups are calcidateS to afford. Many of them again are 
repetitions, and others represent scenes, such as eating and drinking, playing and love-making, which are common to humanity 
in eveiy part of the world. There are, nevertheless, several groups of great interest, and even the single figures are not 
' entirely u.sele.s8 as indicia of manners, customs, habits, and ideas of their time. Had these throe collections belongod^to tho 
same province, and been the handiworks of the same race of men, bearing in mind the strong vitality of custom in tfiis 
country, one could have taken the Sanebi gateways of the first century, the Amardvati rails of the fourth, and the Bhuvanes'vara 
sculptures of the seventh C(!ntury, as three consecutive chapters of a single history. Such is, however, not the case. They 
are entirely separated from each other by distance, by nationality, and, in one case, by religion, and the picture of domestic 
and social life they represent, cannot be strictly faithful of the whole of India. Nevertheless, their indications and suggestions 
nju.st be applicable, of course with some reservations, to most j)arts of tho country. Tho civilization of the Aryans, there are 
irrefragable evidences to show, bad sjiread over nearly tho whole of India long before tho time when tho sculptures under notice 
were designed, and it would Ixs umcasonablc to HUj)])()so that social life and ait hud been left in each province to follow their own 
individual course, utterly unafi'eeted by it. Two states of civilization can no more remain in contact for any length of time 
without influencing cadi other, than two opposing forces can meet without a counteraction. The languages and the religious 
systoRis of tho difl'erent races of India, bear the most unmustakablo ovidenco of this law, and it may be fairly assumed that 
it is to bo equally met with in domestic and social life. It has liccn already shewn that arcbitcctural details and ornament- 
ation have been very mucli alike in all parts of India, and the general style of sculpture, making due allowance for differences 
of material, age and capacity, is likewise the same. The inference, tliproforo, that the civilization they delineate as regards 
dress, orimmcnts, bousdioUl furniture and utiuisils, arms, musical instruments, and social life, was, within certain limits, simi- 
lar, cannot bo open to any serious objection. ■ It would bo foreign to tho subject of this work to enter at length into a 
disepnsition on the state of civilization in ancient f;itlui, but a few remarks bearing upon the ovidenco of tho sculptures that 
"“have been mot with, will |»orbaps not bo quite out of place. r 

Tho first step in the march from barbarism to civilization is indicated by the dress of a nation. Climatic and other 

causes, no doubt, influence the nature of dress ; but no race cun bo said to have emerged 
from the grossest barbarism, or tho most primitive simplicity, which has not risen to 
something more substantial, ample and artificial than the wardrobe of mother £vo. Tho skins of animals have supplied the 
place of cloth to wild racens at all times ; but it is only after tbo.se nations learn to convert them into leather that they can be said 
to have reached the outskirts of a civilized life. Tho Hindus seem to have made considerable progress in this respect 
at a very early period in theA history. The Safihita of tho Kig Veda, which dates with the Mosaic chronicles, contain 
many passages Avlpcli show that evcni tb(>u they AV(>rc perfectly familiar with the art of weaving not only for the neces- 
saries, but also for the lu.\urie8, of lifo. I’lio pjusages, it must be confessed, are brief and casual, occurring mostly by 
way of !jimilt*s and comparisons in hymns designed for the glorification of particular divinities; but they are not the less 
intcivsting and suggestive on that account. Thus tho verso whicli describes night as “ enwrapping the extended world 
like a woman weaving a garment,”* gives only a siinilo, yet that similo refers to a familiar fact Avhose existence cannot 
be questioned. In the same way a hyinu to the Apris makes “ niglit and day interweave, in concert, like two ftimous female 
weavers, tho extemkxl thread to conipleto the wob of tho 8aerifico.”f ElseAybore wc read of the fathers, who “ wove and placed 
tliif warp and tlio woof.” (X. 30). “ U.slia (dawn) is u godde.ss, in person manifest like a maiden, who goes to tho resplendent and 
munificent sun, and, like a youthful bride before her husbuiid, uncovercth, smiling, her bosom in his prcsenco.”t Elsewhero 
SPST, “.like .a wife, desirous to please her husband, puts on bocomuig attire, and smiling as it were, displays her charm8.”§ 
Again, “ exhibiting her person like a well-attired female, she stands before our oyes, gracefully inclining like a wbman who 
has been batliing.”|| “ Usluis, tho daughter of heaven, tcn<Iing to the West, puts forth her beauty like a well-dressed woman.” 
In other places she is frequently rei)rcsonted as “ clothed with radiance.” The idea is repeated in connexion with tho altar, 
wdiieli in one place is (leseribed as decorated in the same way, “ as a wife attached to her husband puts on elegant garments to 
gratify blm.”^[ In a subsequent hymn, “ tho vast offspring of the firmament, tho seven eternal ever youthful rivers,” of tho 
Vcdic ago arc said to bo not clothed, yet not naked.”* In the remarkable hymn, in which Trita prays to be released from his 
confinement in a well, ho says, “ the ribs (ofrtho well) close round mo, like the rival wives (of one husband) ; cares consume 
me, S 'di'.kratu, ultbougli thy worshipper, as a rat (gnaws a weaver’s) threads,”"! and the scholiast finds in this, not altogether 


^ V’ilson's Kig Veda II., p. 307. ^ 
t Ibid. II., p. 218, 
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Wool and cotton. 


Without u rcfereuoo to tho prootico woU known in tl\o tiino of Manu (VIII. 1197) of tlircuds with rfco water, for 
the purpose of weaving, and which made them palatable to rats. The whole passage, however, admits of a ditforeut inter- 
pretation. In a hymn to Indra praises and hymns are compared to “ elegant wcll inade garments” ( Vastremhhadra mkritn), 
as being fit to bo received as a respectful present”* * * § ( Upasankh-avadgMytm). Oommenting on this passage, Wilson wij's, “ I^ 
tlie rei^eiing bo correct this shows the custom of presenting honorary dresses to be of Indian origin, and of considerablo 
antiquity.” Among largesses given to priests by Divodiisa, the idea of a Khilal again recurs : thus the priest says, “ I have 
received from Divodasa ten horses, ten purses, ton clothes (Khilats of ten parehus ?), and ample food.” As'watha gave to 
Payu “ ten lumps of gold, ten well-appointed chariots, a hundrcHl head of cattlo.”t Gifts of “ elegantly adorned and well- 
dressed female slaves” are recited in a subseipient book. Tho Ynjur and the Sdma Vedas, likewise, contain many references 
of the same hind to clothing, and in one place in the former “gold cloth,” or brocade, for a eounterpanc is distinctly 
mentioned but as those works aro to a certain extent of comparatively later date, it is not necessary to load these pages 
with quotations from them. 

No information is available in tho Rig Veda regarding (he material of which tho clothing, it so often alludos to, was 

made. Cotton is iiowhei'o mentioned. Rams and ewes are described among domestic 
animals, § but they are not said to bo tho sources of cloth. It is nevertlu'h'ss piobablp 
that both cotton and wool were tho substances which were u.sed in its inamifaeture ; for tho term “ weaving,” which is 
occasionally used, could not have originated and got currency in tho Vcdic. language, without tho existence of some material 
adapted and in common uso for weaving. “ It is dilUcqlt to conceive,” says Dr. Muir, “ that cotton (which, as wo learn from 
Professor J. H. Balfour, is 8Ui)posed to have been indigenous in India), though not mentioned in the hymns, should have boon 
unknown when they wore composed, or not enqdoyed for weaving tho light cloth wjiich is necc'ssary in so warm a 
climate.”|| This argument would apply equally to woollen .stuffs in .many parts of the Punjab, tho earlit^st /ftyan 
Boats in India, where the cold for soi^io months in (lio year munt have necossitiilod a much warmer covering 
than cotton cloth. In tho Old Testament there aro references which show that tho ancient Indians did protiuco 
enough of woven toxtui'O to be able to export a |)ortioii fiir ibo uso of foreign nations.^[ “ That llio coloured eloth 
and* rich apparel brought to Tyro and Babylon from distant couniries, wore partly of Indian munufaeturo will seanm- 
ly bo doubted,” says llecrcn, “ after what has been already said of tho extent of tho Pluenieian and Babylonian 
commerce.”* 

Tho case is different as regards silk. It is a sulwtanco which c.ould have scarcely escaped noli(*o had it been knowii at 

the time of tho Vedas ; but no mention of it has yet been met with. PAnini, however, has 
not only given words for wool, cotton, weaving, eloth, furbans, sowing, all which were, 
at bis time, perfectly familiar, but also for silk for wbicb be givc's a special rule.f lii tho tiino of tlio RamAyana silken, 
woollen, and cotton stuffs of various kinds were abundant, and in exfensivo uso. Aceordiiig fo Viilmfki tho spbaidid (rt)ussoau 
of SM consisted of “ woollen stuffs, furs, precious stones, fine silk, V('stnien1s of divers coh.urs, princely ornamoiits, and 
sumptuous carriages of every kind.”!: 'fhe woolh'ii stuff here adverted to, has b<-en suitposed by Ueereii to bavo boon shawls, 
for at a time when coarse woollen cloths were used to cover wagons, as was the case in tho (leys of llio IMuiAyana, nothing 
short of tho productions of the looms of Cashmir, tho liuest and most i»rec,ious of woollen fabrics, would have been suitable for 
presentation to a princess; but tho commentator RAnmnuja believes it to have been a stuff from Niqial. 'I’liat tho “ lino silk.” 
■was a manufactured article is evident from the frequent ullusion in the work to silk ve.stments of various kinds, worn, not only 
by queens and princesses, but also by other persons of quality. When RAma and his brothers arrived at llio .capital iroin 
Mi'.hilA with their now-married brides, Kausalyii, SumitrA, the fair Kaikeyi, and the rest of the royal zonanA, .“eager to 
embrace their beauteous daughters, received the Inqipy S itA, (ho far-faimid UrmilA, and the tw.. daughters of Kus'liadlivaja, 
all semptnously dressed in sUk, and entertaining each other with agrocablo conversation, hastened to tho temples of tho 
goib to .offer incen 80 .”§ Elsewhere wc read— 


8ilk. 
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" Go quickly hence, and with you bear 
Fine silken vestures, rich and rare. 

And gems and many a precious thing 

/ As gifts to Bharat and the king'.”* * * § 

At the time the Laws of Manu wore codified, the profcs.sion of dealing in woollen stuffs had so far fallen in depute that 
it was prohibited to the Brahmans (X. 87), and the use of such stuffs was assigned to tho third class of students in theology; 
the first and second wearing antelopo-skin and woven hemp, (II. 41). Tho sacrificial strings in the same way were required 
to be made of cotton, liemp, and wool, for the three classes respectively (II. 44). 

The Ranidyana does not give u8 any (duo to tho different places which were noted for the manufacture of particular 

Various places where stuffs were of clothing ; but somo hints aro available on this subject in the Mahdbhdrata. In 

manuiactured. Parva of that Work, tho poet enmnerates tho several presents wliich princes and 

potentates from various parts of India, brought to tho presence of Yudhishthira, and among them are mentioned clothes 
and skins, the former made of wool and embroidered with gold, being in fact shawls and brocades; the latter, “ the skins of 
animals that live in holes and wild cats, intending probably furs of varieties of the martin and weasel families,” brought by 
(he Khmbojas or people of tho Hindu Kush ; “ blankets of various manufacture” by the ABliiras of Guzerat ; clothes ot 
diverse kinds not made of cotton, but of tho wool of sheep and goat, or of thread spun by worms (silk ?), or of patfa vegetable 
fibres or luanp linen, or made by machinery (woven ?) by the Scythians, Tukhfiras and Kankas ; housings for elephants, by 
princes of tho Lastern tribes, lower Bengal, Midnapur and Oanjam; And fine linen (? muslin), by the people of Carnatic and 
Mysorc.”t After a careful study of this passage. Professor Wilson is of opinion that “ silk, both raw and manufactured, 
was no doubt an article of import from Cliina into India at a very early date.”$ In the first century before Clirist, king 
S'lUMka makes the bufl’oon of his play, the Mrichcbjuikatikn, enquire about the brother of a courtezan : 

“ Wlio is that gentleman dressed in silken raiment, glittering with rich ornanymts, and rolling about as if his limbs were 
out of joint ?” (Act IV. He. II.) 

The mother of the Aspasia appears arrayed in “ flowered muslin” with her “ well-oiled foot thrust into slippers.” 

In tho time of Alexander’s invasion, tho Greeks were plirticularly struck with tho extraordinary whiteness of Indian 

clothing, and did not fail to notice with great curiosity, as Herodotus and others had done before them in Egypt, that they 
< 

were manufactured with tho “ tree w'ool,” or “ avooI produced in nuts.” Shortly after, Arrian, in the. Periplus to the 
Erythrian Sea, noticed sevend kinds of cotton ‘fabrics, both thin and thick. He names three principal sorts : — 
l.v /. — *\vhtKov To vXaTVTtpov yj Xfytifiivi) AVido Indian muslins called klonakhe. 

2n(I. — Say//aToyr/n;. Musliiis ill single picccs. 
flnf. — XuSaiW. Coarse muslins. 

lie jias also a coarse cotton fabric of tho colour of the mallow of tho name of MoXoxtm, a fine muslin (? linen) of the name 
of Xt'iTta, and other muslins of tho name Of xapiroo-os. His Su-Wi-fs ai Sia,i>w<iTaTat rayymxai, it is evident, was also a variety of tho 
finest Bengal mu8lin.§ 

It is not to bo expected that ancient sculpture should afford us any valuable information regarding this branch of our 
• • enquiry. The material and quality of wov.on texture can be but ill-represented in marble, 

• Cloth in sculpture. •• /.xi* t-iji i>t 

. and in such rough stones as the sculptors ot India ordinarily had at their disposal, nothmg 

of tho kind was praciticable. Nevertheless they are not altogether silent *on tho subject. In tho two principal statues in tho 
^daTtcniplo of BJiuvancsVara, which aro made of a superior kind of chlorite, and placed in deep recesses, completely 
protected /roin the sun and rain, the artist has attempted to produce a vostmont of rich brocade, proving that fabrics of that 
description were then, as they arQ now, highly prized aidiclcs of luxury, familiar with tho people. A specimen of this 
cloth ^ is represented in Illustration No. 60. A glance at It will show that in neatness, elegance, and richness of design and 
execution, it is in no way inferior to tlio finest production of tho Benares loom of the present day. In tho temple of Baital 
Devi, or “ (ho boat-shaped temple,” several figures of dancing girls are dressed in clothes of vanogated patterns, and one 
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in a puyaj&nid or drawers, of diagonal stripes enclosing designs of spots, and zigzag linos. (Illustration No. 6?.) A male 
figure in the same temple, has a pair of short-drawers of a similar kind of cloth, tho stripes being relieved by spota only. 
(Illustration No. 68.) A petticoat of a female figure has triple stripes, but no spots, sprigs, or other design. (Illustration 
No. 69.J^On some of tho statuettes in Lakshmrs Tomide, there are also clothings of dillerout designs, one of which with 
single stripSii is 8lle^vn in Illustration No. 70. On a female figure, playing with a child, brought from Bhubanes'vara, 
and now in the Museum of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal (Xo. 80o), a double-striped pattern with wavy lines is dis* 
tinctly seen, (Illustration No. 71.) On another figure (Xo. 808), the ground between the wavy horizontal stripes is relieved 
with detached flowers of two kinds, and the border is elaborately wn)ugbt, (Illustration Xo. 7‘J), and the attendant of this figure 
has cloth with stripes, but no flowers. Illustrations Nos. 78 and 71 oxbibit clothes of tho same kind, but the flowers are of dilTereut 
patterns. In the group of Sikhios in the Asiatic Society’s iluseimn wliich, as already sliowu, is of liidlau origin, and dates, 
at least, from tho beginning of the Christian era, tiuu'o is a male figuio dressed in a vlhtphia^ the cloth of which is a 
kind of flowered muslin, having sprigs all over tlio grouml. (Illustration No. 7o.) On another piece of sculiaure in the same 
collection brought from Behar, and, from tlie character ot the inscriptinn on it, apparently i>l the eighth or ninth century, tlu'ro 
is a representation of a kind of cloth with diagonal stripes relieved hy llowtu's ot two j)a( terns. A Ihnldliist rail j)ost trom 
Buddha Gaya, also in the same colh'ctlon, shows chuh of a che(*k pallt'rn. (Illustration No. SS.) The .si'lvago ot Cloth , 
is represented on many figures, and colourecl hord(*rs on others. The rimuuvss and (ranspareiuy ot scarts a.n> sometimes 
attempted to be shown, but the attempt has not been successful, and what appinirs now to be the success of art is probably due 
to inefticiency in represouting the folds of tho eostumos.* 

Early Indian literature is sihmtAvnth respect to the illflVaent ctil()urs useil in dyeing text ih‘ fabrics in aurient times. ^ But the 

great abuiidanco of V(‘getal»lc dyi's in India could not but ha\;i‘ allractiMl the noliei^ ot such an 
Dyeing of doth, inloirig('nt race as the early Aryan settlei;s \vere, and looking to thi' fnM|m‘nt mention ol TTyo 

stuffs by Maim and other lawgivers, i\ is to be presmmsl that tiny W(U*o (‘xtensivdy use<l by the peoph) in colouring 
their clothing. The rude ahorigim's, such as the Hhc'cls and (londs, likenvise availed Ihemselvi's ot tho supply, and jirohahly 
coloured their scant clothing and ornamental feathers ami liiiros to as largi^ an I'xtiait as in the present day. Mention is 
frequently made of Aryan women .stalling the soles of their lo<‘t, and tin* jialms ol tluur hands, with a blight ciimson d\o extiiict- 
cd from sa pan wood, and the practlci'of using colours for b(‘aufit>'ing the iaci' was not uncommon. In astrological works black 
clothing is said to be appropriate to the |)laii(‘t Saturn, yellow to Nm'iius, and red to Mars, and tla^ sin-st('cp(Ml awning of 1 arik- 
fihitais described to have been of a black i‘olour. Krishna ami other gods had, likewise, particular lavorite colours lor tlndr dressihs, 
and Indian poetry is oloqmmt on the charming efiect ol lair women dressed in blm^ cloth, which i^^ often eoin|>ar(Ml In a dark 
cloud relieved by the lightning flashes of beauty. No nih*s, lanvever, app(*ar to have Ixm'Ii Iai<l down lor thojise ot distinctive 
colours by liousclioldors ; and with tlui solitary exct'plion ot iHu niits, who wt'nvrtMpiiriMl lo w(‘ar an ochre-eolourcd vi‘stinent, each 
vilicBvidual was left perfectly free in tIi(M‘holce of eolours for his dross. lmh‘ed, in tins respect tin' Indian Ary?\ns <iilh*rod 
entirely from tin? Egvqitians, and also from the ancirnt Irish, who had parlicular coloiirs’lixetl to distinguish tla^ rank ami (‘usto 
Jof every order of socioly. In Ireland King Ivwhaidh, it is said, first laitl d.>wn the law, in the your of the world 860 1, regarding 
^Jcolours to mark the diffi'rent ranks of the p(‘o|)le, and tla'iioe obtained th<} surname* ol hadglunlliueli. Ills law recpiired “one 
Icolour in the clothes of slaves; two in the clothes of soldiers; three in the cl.>thi?s of gooilly heroes, <)r young lords of 
territoiics; six in the cdotbes of ollavs (professors); K(*vi*n in the clothes ol kings and queens. ^ I he Kgy|)lian rule, il not 
? 80 strict, was still well-defined, and among the Romans, fho Tyrian pur])le, us is well known, was exelusively reserved for 
emperors. The Chinese are also particular in this respect. Butin India no colour, or combination ol cfdours, sfMmiSi to haVe 
been forluddeii to any one class or individual from the liigliest to tho lowest. In the total absem'e ot old jiainiings, it is, 
hwover, impossible to obtain any evidence on the subject from ancient reinuins. 

The Vedas afford no information regarding the form and slinjie ot the Hindu dress. IVobably, the majority ot the 

people did then, as they do now, wear scarfs or plaid-like articles [dhuti) completed in the loom 
St Ho 0 . liLfjB. immediate use, kec'ping them in position by twisting and tucking round llio waist,— a form 

of dross tlian which,-’ according to Col. Meadows 1'aylor, anything more convenient to walk, to sit, or to lie in, it would bo 
impossible to *nvont.”t Tho companions of Alexander noiiccal ilio same style of dressing nearly two and twenty (Muitiiries ago, 
and the costume of tho mewBOS at tho pre.scnt time dillers in no respect from what the Greek writers indicated rw Jheir 
descriptions. But tho question may be fairly asked, wore kings, princes, and chieftj#ms, the nobles ami men of f^qa^lity, of 
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fornicj* linif's eoiiTciiT wini im: and did tlioj’ not difTer in any rospoct from the people at largo in their habiliments? Such 

a ditto of innToriJiity in dress is unknown oven among tlic rudest community, and would bo altogether improbable among a race 

who first (‘sfuhlislied tlio system ol'(!astes. Nor is evidence wanting, circumstantial though it be, to show that a very different state 
oi'tliii)gse\ist(Ml among tlie Indian Aryans In early times. The mention of the needle and sowing in theSafihitfi of the Veda 
cannot Imt suggest tliat evam at that eai l)' period, made dresses, or such as had been prepared with the aid of scissofs and needle, 
were iK>t unknown. Tlie word used is Aih///] the same whicli is used to this day to indicate a needle, and it is not likely there- 
1‘ore, that tlio word then meant only a tiiorn or other small pointed object. The existence of such words as needle (sAchi) and sowing 
(simn) in the Vedic language cannot bo accounted for, except on the supposition that tlio people wlio used them, knew and had 
what tiny meant. It may also be argued that it is very unlikely that the heroes of the Vedic times, who wore able to forge and 
W(a‘e in the habit of using (innour and inail coats, never came to the idea of fiisliioniiig their clothes into made dresses. 

I'he sculptur(‘s of S;inehi, Amaravalf, and Orissa, leave no doubt on the subject. Though, o\viiig to causes to bo presently 

noticed, the bulk of the human figures tiny represent are nude, or very scantily clothed, still 

Sewed (IreHs in Si ul|iliire. ... 

thcro ar(! nomc wliich boar vnimislakable ovidoiicc of tlio existence of made drosses. Amono' 

O 

theK’inelii lias-n'liefs thcio are sevcu’al ligures dressed in iunies which could never have been made without the aid of 
needles, 'riio tunies of the two arcluns on jdalc XLHI. Fig. .‘1, of Air. Fergusson’s work arc particularly remarkable, inasmuch 
as \]\o cliff jfhiiis ihovo shown, are unmistakable. (Illustration No. 93.) Plates XXVTII. Fig. 1, XXXIV. Fig. 2, XXXVL 
Fig. 2 and XXX VI n. Fig. 1, are also wortliy of notiee as afibvding uiKpio.stionable evidences of the use of made dresses. 

A ilag-b(‘arer on an el(‘pliant has a dress, the sh'evos of which are distinctly shewn. (Plate XL. Fig. 2.) On a Buddhist 
rail-])OsUrom Ihiddlia Oaya, which jiroljahly dates from a time earlier than the Sanchi rail, there are two figures fully dressed 
from the tUH'k to the middle (#f the leg, Iiva garment which appears strongly like they(h>/ri of the present day. (Illustration 
No. <SS.) ''riirniiig from them to Amaravatf, the Veader will find, among an endless host of nudes and sominudes, figures, the 
shape of whose hahilijiuaits is unmistakahly due to the tailor’s art. ( Plates LX VI and LXXXIV. f'ig. 2.) The figures of Buddlia 
1111(1 of |>ri('.s(.s lire iilso cvt'rywlicic clotlicd in ti decent uttiro from tlio nook to the foot, tliough in tJicIr case tlio habit seems to 
he foriiiod of loose pliiids tliiwn lightly over (lie ])cis(jn, and not ncedlc-niadc. Tlio sculptures of Orissa offer oven more 
positive proofs. In tlio Queen’s puliiee (luhmtKKr) among the roek-cut caves of Udayngiri, there is a statue, four feet six inches 
hi height, cut out of the solid rock, which is dressed in a close-fitting tunic or chapkmi, with the. skirts hanging down four 
inehes below the knee, and having sleeves down to the wirst. According to Rev. T. Acland,J over the chapkan, there . 
was “ a short shirt of scale armour,” th6 sleeves of whicli reached the elbow. This, however, is not now visible. 

A light scarf passes round (ho waist and over the fori'iirms, the ends floating in the air, exactly in the way in which the 
Ilindas throw the .scarf on their [ler.sons in the present day. A girdle or htmurhmd round the waist holds, on tlio left side, a 
short sword. 'I’lie Iiead is partially matilated,. hut there are traces on it of a twisted turban. The legs and the feet are 
ciudosgd iii'thick, Iiigli hoots or huskiiis. 'I’lie figure has suffered by long oxpo.mirc to rain and sun, hut enough is preserved 
in flic Illustration No. fll to show tliat'tho coat of the figure is made unmi.stakahly of sowed cloth. If the arguments regarding 
the ago of the Udayagiri eavc.s, clsowliere add uc(*d, he teiiahle, the figure is over two and twenty centuries old, and at that 
period, tlu? Ihuldliisfs evidently knew the u.se of made dresses. The habit is so entirely Indian in Its eliaracter, that none will 
vc'iitiirc to sp}- 'in it any resemlilauce to the clilhu, the diUtmiiH or such other vestnuints as the soldiers of Alexander 
brought to India, § eviai if it were possible to sup|>ose (lint it would lie at once imitated in stone many liundreds of miles away 
from the place where it was first exhibited, and the inveterately conservative Tndians could ho imagined to have resigned, 
agahist the eonoiion iiistiiiel of eiviliml man in every ])art of the world, tli(!U’ national attire at the first sight of a foreign garb. 
'Pile tunic fnay ho compari'd to that of tlie Assyrian foot soldier, hut if,s .sleeves arc long and come down to the wrist, whereas 
the Assyrian sleeve, as fiir as can he made out from Jaiyard’s plate. , never reached below the elbow, leaving the forearm h«c. 
Thp hoots are particularly worthy of notice, as nothing of the kind has anywhere eUc been seen in India of so old a date. 
Three warriors at Amaravatf are liahited very nearly in the same way, but without the boots. For ready reference I have copied 


♦ AVilsoivs Vi'ila 11. p. 28S, IV. p. 00. 

t “ Slvi/dtu itpah mcltija chhcdifamauatfa, “ may sow the work with a 
^ noiMllo, that ia not fupahk* of heiug ent or broken, with ono, of which tho 
Ktitclfi^ will ondnr(‘, in like manner as clothes andUio like wrought with a needle 
last a lon|^ time, according to^ the eommentator.” \\rlson’a Itig Veda 11/288. 

t A Popnlur /ve^onnt of tho Maniutra and Cuatoms of India, p. 120. 

§ It may he iVrnarked cn passant that, ;u.*cordinj^ to Plutarch, instead of 
Alexander tc|vehing tho Asiatiea yio iiac of made dressi\ that hero hiinBelf 
adopted an Asiatic t^drcaa. lie first put ou a Parthian mode. He thought 


however, “ the habit made too atiff and exotiQ an appearance, and thereforfl 
took not the breeches, or tho sweeping train ; but adopting something between 
the Median and Persian mode, contrived vestments more pompoua than tho 
former, and more majestic than the latter. At first he ^ised this dress only 
before the barbarians, or liis particular friends within doors j but in time be 
came to wear it when ho appeared in public, and sat for the despatch of husi- 
nesa.’* Langhoruo’s Plutarch, p. 483. Of course this, was most probably done 
with a view to conciliate the conquered people ; but it is not very favorable 
to the theory of Greek dress having been readily adopted by the latter. 
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na much of two of them as is visible in Mr. Ferjfussoirs plates. (Illustrations Nos. !)0 and 5)1.) Among the sculptures the tomploa 
of Bhu vanes Vara, there are also sevcnil representations of needle made dresses. A basso-rilievo horseman in the dancing hall of 
the Great Tower, is dressed in a perfect jama ot the jiattern to bo seen on the liaj[)ut horsemen figured in Col. Tod*s 
IJajasthrn^^Its date, however, is doubtful. Several statuettes on the Muktt's vara temjde lU'e dressed in petticoats or IcHts, tho 
Indian held round tho waist by a jewelled girdh^ or /.one. The outline of this habit is so well deiiued that it leaves 

no doubt in the mind ot its shape and toriu being due to scissors and needles, 'fhe statuette re[>resentcd in Illustration No. 8«‘l, 
offers a remarkable instance of this habit. The liiist of the tigure is enclosed in a tight liodice such as is now in ('ommou 
use in many parts of India, and a long scarf, the substitute for a Grecian himation and tlie North Indian nnui or vIMir, is 
thrown over tho shoulders, with its two ends floating in the air. As tlu' iigure shewn in the plate is that of Aunapurnu, a 
form of Durgti, offering a cake in a ladle to her lord. S Iva, it is impossible to suppose that tlu‘ artist has dressed tho 
goddess in a foreign garl), even if it could be shown that foreign models of tlu' kind wiTc accessible to him. The ptii/aJiDhi 
noticed above (Illustration No. 7fi), is held round the waist hy a string with a ehaiii girdle over it, in the saun^ wav as Muhammadan 
women now wear it, but tliere is a piece of eloth [mssed In'twoeii tho thighs and tueki'd ht‘hind, prohahlv also so stn-ured 
in front, the use of wliich apjiears (juite inexjilieable, unless it he assuimsl to he an imitation of the eh)(h whli*h wrestlers 
use over their short-drawers to tie their body tinuly. ddic short-drawers on the sanu' t(*mpli\ shewn in Illustration NO. 80, 
though well defined on the figure, apjiear to be doubtful, as they have beslih's the longitudinal piece noticed abovi', a cross belt 
tied a little above the liiji-Joint, very much in the same way as the figures »)f tin' slaplu'nl Krishna are dressed at 
Vriudavaiia in the present day, and in tluur caso if is the that is arrang(‘d so as to npresiait short-drawers, and lU) 
sewed cloth is used. Tho drawers shown in Illustration No. So, thougli dlvi sti'd of the cross pieei*, are also doubifal. Among 
the Ajanta frescoes, ^Hhere is a picturQ of two holy imai, one of tluan Is toia^hing ila‘ head of an elephant ; lu^ holds a eup iii 
his loft hand, and wears a long robe reaclniig to bis feid, with vc'ry full ln()si»;sl(*(*ves ; the otlu'r, who has a nimbus roundliis 
head, has an elaborate drapery in folds l,ibe that of a (Jrec'k statue."^ In the (‘arlier Satf nuMuorial stoiu's, and in seul[)tures 
on tho Hullaboed 'remplo in Mysore, femah's app(‘ar in bodic (‘s ii<Ml in front. According to llii‘ Sjrada Tilaka tlu^ wonuMi of 
Ouzerat used to button their bodices with g(‘nis helow the lii|)s.| Ami in all th(‘S(‘ occur proofs ol‘ the uscmjf the needle in 
the fonnation of dresses. 

It is not to bo denied that tlu'se insfauees are few, luit tlu'ir evidence as far as It goi’s, is uutlaaitii! and unniistakuldo, 

ami, I ventui’i’i to think, eamiot ho gainsal<l. 'flui nature of lh(‘ Indian elinmie is such that 

Opinions of Buchannau Hamilton, tto. ^ , mi i i i i i n ‘i- i 

for nine months in the year ail dress(‘s are imuo or less unpleasant, and the nntisli 
Holdior hero feels, in April and May, immM.*oiidbrtablo without his shirt than with it, and, if not prevenIcMl by military 
discipline, would gladly throw it aside; it is not remarkalde, tlau’elbre, that tlumativi^s should coniine tlaanselves t») the small- 
est amount of clothing that deceuey ami the habits of the eomitry permit. Hut that iloes not siillicc for a universal eomdusion 
as to tho total ahsonee of all made' dresses. At any rat<' the instances (jiioted ai’o enough to set asich^ the theory lii si stiyted hy 
Buchannan Hamilton, J and since adoptcslby Drs. Muir§ and Watson, | regarding th(‘ Muhammadan origin of the Indian sluipod 
dress as altogetlier untenalde. 

It has been soniewberc said that liad tla' ancient Hindus nee<lle-mad(» ganmmts tlu?y would have bad in tludr hinguago 

names for tli(*m as well as for tailors ; but that tlu^y liavo none such in Wanskrit. ddiis is, 
liow(*ver, not the eas(\ In the Vocabulary of Aniara Sihba, there are two words for workers 
with needle, one applying exclusively to those who contim*d their profession to darning, and the other to general tailoring.^! 
The first is fiotmvdptt^ a word very similar to fan/nr/tpa “ a wc‘aver,'’ and (la^ other, SaurJ/iku or Surhlhi^ general worker- With 
the needle. Tlic profession of the hitter was of suflieient iiuporlaiieo to mxM^ssitate tho estahllslniieiit of a si paratii tribe, 
and a mixed class, the lawful issue of Vaisyas by Siidra women, was, aeeording to the ancient law-book of lIsanaH, 
destined to live by it, and other manual arts.* 'riics(‘ bon* the <listluctive tribal name of Sauehi or nuedlemen. 

It is not to be denied that in Bengal, with the e\er‘|»tion of the A Vharyas who are emiiloyed in making dresses for idols, 
and noted for their expertness in darning, tailoring is now the spcM'ial profession of Musalmaiis ; but elsewhi^ro the ainio is not so. 
Mr. Sherring obseiwes: “ In addition to the Malioinimslans engaged in this calling, there is a considerable number of Hindus of 


Sanskrit numc*« for tailors. 


• Col. Meadows Taylor, Edinburgh Review, for July, lS(>7. 
t Wilaon’s Hindu Theatre II. 381. X Marliirn Kastom Irdia II. ODU. 
§ Sanskrit Texts, V. 462. || Textile Manufactures of India, 11. 
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ail infi rior easfc, wlio jairsuc it likowino. Tlwy aro a separate tribe, and are divided into seven sub-castes or clans, as 
fi'dlowK.-- J, -SV/ bastak; 2, Nani Deo; 3, Tancliara; 4, Dlmiicsh; 5, PanjiSbi; 0, Gour; 7, Kantak.” An eighth is 
also luiind in Ibaiares naiiicd Tiiksori.* 

v\.i I't'^’iirds the names of made dresses, it is to lie observed tliat the forms of the ancient garments having becmng^])8oIcte 

for centuries, tlioir names have likewise fallen into disuse, and what formerly indicated 

iSnriHkrit: narnfs of made drossfH. ^ i rni, xi. i 

j)iirli(*ular lorm.s are now uccoptod as conirnoii tenns lor dress. liiere aro, nevertneless, somo 
words, tlio import of wlileli cannot be mistaken, such as Jcanchaka^ Icancholika^ angika^ cholaka^ chola^ kurpdsakay adhikdnga^ 
?m?\ &c, d’lio most important of these is tlie first. It is defined as a soldier’s dress, shaped like a bodice, a made garment for 
the l)ody, banging (‘itber as low as llio lilp or lower down to the legs, i e., a jacket or a coat. The word mnndha used in its 
definition, t and wliich is used for a mall coat, as Avell as a coat of (pillted cotton, has led to its being occasionally confounded 
with the rarwd or cliain-mall, and in some modern difdionaries, it is described as an Iron garment for the protection of 
the hfxly from arrows ;” hut that it was formerly made of cloth is evident from its having been used by other than warriors, 
'riie sagos and hermits, Avho came to the great coronation feast of Yudliistl lira, are described in the MahabhArata as being 
drosi^ecl in turlians and kaii(*liukas,J and in their case it would be Inconsistent to acq^t the coat as a hauberk or a cuirass, 
^riie 'Immediate, ordinary, (jvery-diiy attendiiuts on kings, wlio sliould always bo iofd, arc also said to be so altered, and 
from various desfu-lptions it would seem that the garment was made of cloth in tlie shape of the Avcll-known Indian JAmA. The 
ordinary term for the (Minuehs, who guard the zaruiiia of a king, is kanchukinas or “ persons clothed with the Icanchuka^^^ i^nd it is 
not to he lielievc'd that they gmuu’ally moved about in chuin-mail, or solid breast-plates. In the Ratnavali of S rlharsha, a warder 
(>f this chiss oilers pr(»t(‘(‘ti()n inuler the folds of its to a dwarf, Avbo had been frightened out of his wits by a little 

jnonk(iy getting looser from its chains and gaiuliolling about, § and this could not have boon possible unless the coat had boon of 
cJofTi Avith skirts hanging down close to tlu? ankles*. Ju the present day the flowing forepart of the dhiUij which looks very 
like the folds of the skii t of tho,yV//y/d, is called konchd. Fair maidens in noble lamIU.cs are said to have, likewise, draped them- 
selves in this garim.Mit to lieightcu their beauty, and it would be absurd to suppose that they used metallic jackets for such 
a purpose. 

'I'lio (limmiitivc of tlio bmchulm is /cniialmli/ca, and ifr'is nnivcrsully known to be a cloth bodice, and all respectable 
women and ov('n goddesses luo said to liavc worn it. Its modern name is /ahic/mli, and it is in common use all over India, 
except among family women in Bengal. Over It is Avorn a tbiii, light jacket rouebing to the waist, with sleeves to the elbows. 
This is ciilled an ((iijid, 1 1 indl Jnirld. 'I'o llioso' who know the Prakrit langimgo, this will at once appear to bo a corruption of the 
yanskrit aiii/ihi, tlu! /• being, by a well known rule, ebangial Into a. It is probable that the male jacket angarkhd of the present day 

is a modification of tlie same word, unless it be a corruiiflon oi nngtt body and rah/ii/u protection. In Wilson’s Dictionary the 

( 

Avord c/i'ifn is explained as “ a short jacket orliodliav;” but it Avas more liko a Avaistcoat, .sometliing closely resembling a faiui, 
or rndri of tlsi Maliommcdiins, for Indian tailors still call tlic torso or the Ijody part of a coat chold, and its appendages (hUn 
slccA'O, and tldmun skirts, and llio Sanr.krit c/iolafcu is explained to bo a brcast-platc. 

Tlic Avord /i/c/ is also i-cmarkable. It is the namo of the tape Avitli Avhicb drawers ('pdynjumdj or the petticoat (glidgi'dj 
Is tied round the Avaist. It could not liaAc had an existence in the language if there hud boon no pdyajamd or ghdgri, to 
tic. . . 

’I’lio ordinary stj le in Avliicfi IJrl^ as of (puility nsedtopnt on the dhuli twelve hundred years ago, is shcAvn in Illustrations 

Nos. HI and .'iS. It docs not differ from the mode of tlio present time, except in the jewelled 

girdle Avitb a pi'udant in front. T’liis appendage, liOAVCver, was probably introduced to 

beigliten tbo artistic ctfoct of the figures, aiul was not in common use. Tho stalno of Kartikeya in the great Tower of 
Bliuvancs'vani has the dhuti tied firmly round the Avalst, in keeping vvltli tho martial character of that divinity. Illustrations 
Nos. 82, iS() and 87, represent the dhtdi as Avorn by common pcoplo and labourers. In Sanchi and Amarav'atl, the same stylo is 

• V 

delineated Avith but slight differences. The chddur or scarf occurs jilontlfully in all tho throe places, and tho mode of wearing 
it Avas the same as at the present day. For full dress tho ch'tphin-WkQ tunic shoAVn on the archers at Sanchi was probably tho 
.prevailing garb forkings, princes, and men of (piality ; while the long-flowing JAmd was kept for lower officers of state, 
warders, and attendants on kings. The sc#rf was invariably used, either throAvn over the shoijlders, or tied round the 
Avaist as.a kainarlmnd. Tho body-cloth under tho outer coat was probably the dhuti in tho generality of cases, military 
officers of high iWiindiifg occasionally raplacing it by* drawers of some kind or other. Tho Jdmd was probably 
*- ^ . 


StyUi t>f tlro.‘<sln^. 


* Hindu Civnit’s and Tribes of fionares, p. 311 


t wf vni^i l Maybhfurata. 



brought by the Aryans from Central Asia, aa it ia still proaorvod with a fow moditioations and mutilations by tho Pdrsia as 
their national dress ; the modiheatiuns in their hands, however, have not boon so extensive, as in that of tho Moalims ia 
India, who in Akbar's time adopted it as a court dress. Tho pattern preserved in Rajput sculptures tigiu'od by Todr and 
on the horseman in tho Bhuvanes vara temple, is iwrliaps tho nearest ai)proiich to tho ancient habit ; it ditlei’s t'roin tho modern 
style principtslly in having short skirts. 

Tho prevailing character of tho ordinary female ili ess is very much alike in tho three i>liK'os, and .Mr. Fergnsson’s de.scription 
of Shnchi and Amardv'atf, apply equally to Orissa. ‘‘ Tho oostumo of the women," ho says, “ is dilHcnlt to describe, though 
this is principally in consequence of its scantiness. Both at Sanehi and Amanivatf, tho women always wear (mormons 
bangles about tho ankles and wrists,* and generally strings of beads round the neck, but their body elotlxing is 
generally limited to a bead be It round tho body below tho waist. From this ladt slips of eh>th are sometimes sus- 
pended, more generally at tho sides or behind than in front, and sometimes als() a (doth worn somi'thing liko tiui (///«/< of 
the male sox is also added, but when that is tho case, it is repixtsonted in tho sculptures generally as absolutely trausparent."f 
It may bo que-stioned, however, as to whether these habits were n'ully the pnnailing costumes of the (country at tlie time, or 
only tho conventional modes of repr(.'sontlng tlio female form ? .Mr. Fergusson, who has d(n’ot(>d his attention for 
some time to Indian antitpiity, is disM^ to accept tho first luaiu h of the !ilternative, and it is certaiidy not ,('asy 
to question tho testimony of autheilK- gravmn stones. That U'stimony, however, is in direct conlliet with the ovideneo of 
equally authentic Avrltten records. The pas.sag(; Irom the Rig \ (‘da (pi()t('(l above (p. (S) in which Fsha is (a)mpar(‘d to “a 
youthful brido before her husband, uncovering, smiling, her bosom in his preseiua',’’ d.‘picts a peculiarity of Indian hunalo 
dress, which it would be dillicult to C(jnceivo bad altogether disappeared from the land wIk'u the sculptures were in(‘is(Hl, and 
that a bead girdle was the only attire for the body loft even to (pu'cns and prineessi's ; when iaiprovements in other ntspeets of 

social life were mark(!d and progr('ssiifg;V'h('n people liv('d in two and tl)ree;stori('d hons('s of hriek and stom*, such as -ilie 

Silnchibas-reliefs*«rcpresent ; when they drove about incaniages and wagons ; freely wrought iu gold, silvi-r, copper, mid iron ; 
and manufactured enough of woven fal.riei^ oV a superior (piality, such as w('ro exported to and greatly iiri/.ed in tli(>, for tho 
time, lugbly civilized countries of tho West. 'I’he V(‘il, the bodice, and body -clot lies, are repc'atedly numf ioned In the Hiimayana 
and tho iMahabh;iratn; and both in the Hindu and the Buddhist e4>d(‘s of law and morality, modesty of dress in women is 
everywhere insisted upon as a matter of paramount importance. In the am ieiit code of laws hy .S auklia, there is an ordinuneo 
which says, “ Let no woman go out of the house without permission ; nor without a slu'ct over hi‘r dress ; nor should she h(5 
allowed to run or walk very fast; nor speak with male strangers, unless tlu'y !;(' tradesmen, hermils, old people, or medical 
practition(;rs ; nor allow her navel to bo s(>en : she should he s.> dressed that lu'r clotliing should Jiang down to the ankles; 
and tho breasts should never be expos(>d."J (iohhila (‘njoins tliat “ women should always wear a slmel, (llie (diwiaii /(c/i/a* 
or the Roman palk) over their body-(dotlK!S.’'§ Marita says, “ tlie lirst duty <)f woman (in tho luoriiiug) is iS. bathe ami put 
on (clean) clothes ;’'|| and among the most important daily duties ol woman. I\ish\ asriuga eiiaineiales, ('l(‘milino.'^s, attention 
to the duties of tho tiouso, the p<disli of the Imusehold utensils, bathing, dressing, phiitiiig fla- hair in braids, and puMing 
flowers tber('on.”^| Other authorities are (‘(pially particular in this respect, and everywhere the most important duty enjoined 
i>n husbands and relatives is to supply good clolhing to tho ladies of ono’s house. Mmiu (-veil goes tho lengtii of prohibiting 
husbands from looking at their wives wlien engaged in the niysUams ..f their t<.ilett(«, and of (lonomicinj,Mhe sight of nude 
females as sinful.* Tho veil, os a mark of proi.riety and modesty Ix-fore seniors and strang('rs, is everywhere insisted upon, 
and this id(;a is carrmd to the ridiculous extent of pioliibilingtlaM.lVering of the funeral cake to a grandfather without first cover- 
ing the cake to tho nuAlmr with kus'a grass, ns emblematic of Imr vtal, for (!veii iu spirit she should not apjiear hefoni her 

fatber-iu-law witli her face iincovc'rod.t In the (.‘asc of nn-ii not only is nudity pr(diil)il('d, liut eveu a single garment is held 


• Tlu* l»ang]t*« aro fltill in common UHf by llu? ItiwtT ol llit! i 

people in in scuIpturt'H they are gf-iierally by arti* b-n tif j 

lijjhter and mt»re elegant designs. ; 

t Tree and Serpent worsliip, 92. | 
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“ lift not a HrabuMin.wbodfHireK nmnly Hiri ngtli, bfliold Imm wile Ketiing 
olTlu r fycK with follyriuH), ‘)r uiiointing btiiRfll’ wjtli oil, or wlifii mIuI Ih in Uig- 
hahiUf\ or bringing Ibrlb a • bibb” IV. 4I«. • 

“ lift biin not bjow the lire with liin motitli, let him not Htte a woman 
naked, let him not throw any foul thing into the lire, nor let him warm liis. • 

feet in it.” Miinu IV. 53. 

• • 
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iiiKiurciont for |)ro|)ii(‘ty. 


Jfiinii forbids a singn 


rle trarmont wlien at meals,* and the Vishnu Purdpa ordains that «« 
man must neither baflic, nor sleep, nor rinse Iiis mouth, whilst naked ; he must not wash his mouth, nor perform any sacred 
rife, •J.vitli his waistband unfastened ; and he must not offer oblations to fire, nor sacrifice to the gods, nor wash his mouth, nor 
salute, a Ibal.man, nor utter a prayer with only one garment on.”t In tlie of A'pastamba, 

j ven a Ibarmndiari, just returned from his noviciate, is required to dress himself with a j&md fkanchukaj over his i^y-clothfts, 
find fo nK»v() nliout with eitlior shoes or pattens oii.J 

The JJuddhists aio equally iiarticular in this resjiect, and liavc many positive injunctions against impropnety in dress. 
Mr. Fergusson suspects tliat the story given in tlio Dulva of a lewd priestess, who created great scandal by wearing in public 
a [licce of muslin of so thin a texiure tliat slie ajijieared naked, and ilie canons which say, that to go about witli thin dress on is 
absolutely iimnond, an? of niodern origin ; but notwillistanding the lavish freedom with wbieh the tlicory of interpolation lias 
Ix^en of late worked out in sujiiiort of particular ideas, it is not at all likely that anybody will attribute the simile in the Rig 
Veda to a mischievons tani[)ei’iiig with the original by interested and unscrupulous liralnnans. The only reasonable inference 
tliat can be drawn from the jiassage is, that in the times of the Rig Veda, tlio covering of the bust was deemed an essential 
element of femalo modesty by, at least, certain classes of the community ; and that that idea has been since kept alive by 
their desc<‘ii(hints who composed the h'amaj ana, the Mahabharata, and other later Sanskrit works, is so manifest in those 
' records tliat lit lie need 1)0 said in support of it. The greatest insult which the wicked Kurus could offer the P&ndus, was to 
order their wife, Draupnilf, to be disrobed in ojien court, and tliat lady in lier anxiety, most piteously prays Krishna to save 
her mod(‘siy. In the first C(‘nlury lieforo (lirlst, Pururavas exclaims at the sight of his lady love : 

8()ft as the flower, the timid heart not soon 
Foregoes its fears. The scarf that veils her bosom 

Hides noti its fluttcrings, and tlio panting brehst ‘ 

. • 

Seems as it felt the wreath of heavenly blossoms 

» ^ * t 

Weigh too oppressively.”§ 

Kvon woodland maidens at the time could not go aliout without a eovoring for their bust, and in the chef tV wuvre of Kaliddsa, 
S'akuntala complains of her bodice lieing too tightly ticd*abpjit her chest ; whereupon the king remarks : — 

‘‘ This youthful form wliose bosom’s swelling charms 
By the bark’s knotted tissue are concealed, 

Like ^omo fair bud close folded in its sheath, 

^ (lives not to view the blooming of its boauty.”|| 

In thfe original Sanski it, the mode of tying the bodice by a tajic behind the neck is distinctly indicated. 

d’liat there wf ro certain races or tribes then, as iliere are to this day, who, like the Kukis, the PaUias, and the Gonds wore 

< 

little or no clolbing, is of course a fact not to be (piestioned. But it is more tluin probable that they were then, as now, only 
wild savage tribes who skirtcd'tho civillziition of the Aryans, and did not represent the social condition of the country: 
certain it is, that they were not the builders of the ShiicIu gateways, nor of tho Amuravatf rails, nor of the temples of 
Itbuvanos'vara. 

The aniuds of the S'ukya race as prcscr\ cd in Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan, and Chinese, represent them to have belonged to 
tho foremost of the Aryan race, the. Kshutriyas, whose modo of life, if'any faith is to bo reposed on those record^i, was 
' entirely different from that of the I’atuas and of tho Kukis. When Siddbartlui retired from home, ho went forth, it is said, in tho 
full court-dress of a prince, which ho exchanged for the humble yellow vestment of a hermit, when he arrived at a neighbour- 
ing wood.* If the sculptures are to bo accq)tod without any (pialilicatioii, the whole of these records must be entirely rejected, 
and wc'*ifiust helievo that kings and jjrinees, as shown on Mr. Fergusson’s plate, XXXI., went about with their bodies all 
uncovered, while the priests w'ero clothed to the neck with .scrupulous caio ; that Siddhartha gave up a narrow dhuti for some- 
thing that covered his person from neck to ankles ; and that the atlire of Miyadevf, the mother of Buddha, was somewhat 
less ample than the traditional “ fig leaf” of Kve, consisting, as it does iji sculptures, solely of a narrow bead cincture below the 
waist. The largo Ameravatf stone in tho Museum of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, represents Miiyudevl reclining on what 
‘ appears like a stufied emshion spread on a cot and provided with a largo pillow or Uikia ; she is attended by armed male guards, 




♦ Mnnu IV. 45. * f Vishnu J’uran.a,vJlI. 139. 

Huhler’s Apastaniba, 14. 


§ Wilson’s Vikrama and Urvasi, Act I. Sec. 1, II. p. 200. 
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and waiting maids holding ; but she has on her person nothing beyond u bead girdle to cover hormodosty.^^A prhicoon 
•one of the Amaravatl atones is seated on a high-backed, cushioned chair witli what looks like a stufloJ pillow Indiind liiin, but Ito 
has on his person little beside a cloth girdle two or three iin’hes round the waist l)y way ot* diHvss. Ills ladies, seated onchaii'S 
.without cushions or pillows, content themselves with only ginlh's oflieads.f Occasionally tlie head girdle is su|)|)lemont( 4 l hy a 
nrfrrow slip\.f cloth attached to it and hanging hehlnd, but not In fnmt. In one instance in ibo same collectIr>n a Kaji and 
his little boy are dressed in dhufis rcaeliing close to the ankles, but the attendant ladies are all in ahsolule ilishiibilti\\ In tho 
garden scenes at Sunchi, the lovers always ai)p('ar dressed, but in two out of lour instances, tho hcllcs arc nude, tlie other two 
being decently draped.§ Again, in a grand |)roccssiou all the nnui are clothed and turhanned, and ('ven tlu' leading liorso 
has a rich housing^ but the ladies of the raja, who look at tho procession fn>m tln» v(n*and:i and balcony of the palace, like 
the king’s guards in a certain island in the South Pacilic, whoso full-dress (Mmslsted of a cocked hat and a pair of spurs, all 
confine their habiliments to a single article*, a beml ginlle amidst a gorgeous display of jtnvellery. One of thi'iu has a saspici. 
ous looking drinking cup in her liand, and a waiting maid is r(‘ady to r(‘ph*nish it from a covered llagon. It is wortliy of 
note that in some instances, women Wi'ar a large* thick band of cloth round tlu* waist, hat It never r(‘aches so low as tho 
hip joint. The so-called Dasyus loo are everywhere represented as [)o()r and di'grailed, hut they are invariably <lr('ss('d, and 
dressed decently enough fur tho position th(*y occupy; l)ul the women ot tin* proud Aryans who di'spisc* tiu'm, and takiO tho 
lead on every occasion, though richly j(*wclled, are generally d(‘Voidol all clothing. At Mliiihamvs vara the same scenes are hy 
no means wanting; stufied cushions shewing trace's ot buttons or tutting, whiedi lu'ld tin* stalling in its position, and large* thie'k 
pillows such as are now ln*lel in reepiisitiein hy m(*n of rank ami position, are* re'pe'ateslly eh'lim'ate*el, hut tin* peophi 

who use them are mexstly nueles. It must be ol)se*rve.*el alse> that in Saue*hi and Amaravatf, pe‘rle'e*tly nmleMuale's have> lu'c'u 
ctirefully avoided, and at Uliuvam's’vara are coni|)arativ('ly 1<-‘W, wlu'ivas the female* tigure^ is^eay large'ly e‘\hihite‘d m all tho 
three places in a state of nature, without any artlliclal e*e)vering. Had the nmlii y ami spare e^Iotliing Ix'eai ehn* te) race^ pi*e’uliarii^vs, 
or tribal customs,. they eould liot have h(.*en so marke*dly elillereait aiming the two sewevs. d'lie hahlts ami eaistoms of tln^ wild 
races now extant inditlerent parts of the earth eh) not shew that wlnax* men ami e'hilelre n have* Immmi e*Ioth(*el, the* female s(*x has 
been left entirely witlamt any gnnm*nt. On the* e/ontrary, s(‘ve*ral primitive hill tril)e*s in Imlia ami (*Is(;wln‘ro, among 
whom the men and ehihlren go ahemt without any eeivering fe>v, their persons, are.* iiartiealar in providing garbs of leaves e)r 
bark for their females; tor there seems to <*xist even ameing the*m a sense* of desHaiev a ve*rv im|)eTfe'e-t ami nel>iile)UH om*, no 
doubt, feu’med after their very primitive (•omiitioiis -but still a seaise* e»f eh'e'eMicy about e'oveaiiig the* peu.^on, whie-h pViUnpt thein 
to devise the means of deuiigso. A mital)le? instance e.)( this is eiih’resl liy ( <>1. Haljoii in his inteu'evstiug work em tins k.thmdogy 
of llengal. Koti(*Ing the Juangs of Keuiijhar, he says: “ The fe‘malevse)f the gnuip luul not aimmgsj them ;i partie-h* of clothing, 
^their sole covering for ]mrpos(*s of eb'ea'iicy cniisisjeMl in a glnlh* e‘om|»ose*el eil seveu’al strings eil heads Irom wliie’li (h'pe*ml('d hedeiro 
and behind Hinall curtains of leaves. Aelain and Kve se‘we_Ml tig leaves together ami mad<* themsOvevs apnuis; ddie* duaiigs ure^ 
)^Ilot so far advanced ; they take young shoe>(s eif the* A sun (Trnnnuiha {inmnfosa) or any tre e* with young solt Ie‘ave‘,s,, ami arraiig- 
ling them so as to fimii a fiat and scale-like surface of tlm ivepiired size*, the* sprigs are* simply stuck In the girdle Ihn* am/ afi, 
l^d the toilet is complete. The girls weae well ele*ve‘Iope*el .ami limdy fonm*d spiMaiimns of the* raea*, ami as the^ light h*a,fy 

|^<k)Htume left tho outline:'s of thcHlgureMaitire'ly nuele*, the*y wonlel have iiiaele* giMMl slmli(*s for sculpture. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Ne.*xt 

|day they cnine to iiiy tent at noon, and wliilst I e<.nversed witli the males on their (;nstoms, laiijraa-re, ami ri^li^rion, tho 
Igirls sat nestled together in a corner, for a loiitj; time silent and motionless as statues, hut alter an hour or two elajised, 
i' the eromdiing nymiilis showed signs of lif.- ami symptoms of uneasiness, and, more attiaitirely ri'garding them, I found (hut 

^ great tears were dropping friim the (loAV-11-east eyes lik(! dew-droiis on tho green leaves. On my tenderly sei'king the eau.so . 

of their distress. I was told that the leaves were heeoming dry, stilf, and uneomf .riahle, and if they wi're not allowed to go 
to tlio woods for a chango, tlic consetpumees would 1.e serious, ami they eerlaiuly oouM iml, dauee. It, wus u, hriglil,' I'liy dny, 
and tho erisp rustling, as they rose to depart, eonlirimsl the slalemeiit.”;! 'I'lu- tears ol the .Jaaiig nymplis are romarkiihly 
expro.ssIve A similar instaneo is narrated hy Lieuteuaut. afterwards Comimxlore, Lainhert in the voyage of oiioof Her .Majesty’s 
ships in die Pacific Ocean. Tho ship was at amdmr close hy an island inhahitcl hy savagi's, who used tho smallest jio.ssihio 
amount of elothiiig “ that could be made to serve the jiurposes ol <leeeney, and yet when tliey heheld Jhe, sliip s cri;w' jumping 
into the sr a- water for a bath without any elothiug on their person, they were sorely seandalised. Otlier in.stanei-s it would ho easy 
.to adduce ; but they arc not wanted. Taking the tacts hero noticed into considenition I am led to the conclu.sion that as regard^ • 


• Tree and Serpent woraliip, plate LXXIV. 
t Ibid, plate XXXIII. 
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II Dalton H DcHcriplivc Kthiiolo^y of Denial, p. 15') 



ilroflsp ^ho provoilmg character of the bas-reliefs is due, not so much to ethnic, or social causes as to the exigencies of art Nq 
(huhtj iho scantily clad Tanmlinn aboriginal racos tanned the groat hulk of Buddhist congregations, and were more freely 
and plonfifully represented on the monuments of their co-religionists than the Aryans, but their presence alone does not 
siiflice to for all the peculiarities noticed above. It is probable, tlmrefore, that a conventional rule of art, such as has 

niad(» the sculptors of Europe j)r(?f(‘r the nude to tlie draped figure ;* or a prevailing desire to display the female owhtour in 41] 
its af fraetiveness ; or tlio uriskilfuInos.s of early art ; or the difliculty of chiseling drapery on such coarse hard materials as were 
ordinarily accessil)lo in this country ; or a combination of some or of all those causes, exercised a more potent influence on the 
action of llie Indian artist tlian ethnic peculiarities, in developing the human form in stone. Tlicrc were, likewise, 
it is to 1)0 presNined, a sense of liuinour wliicli manifested itself in oddities, caricatures, and grotesque representa- 
tions, a longing for a display of variety, and a pruriency of imagination which made the males appear in dresses 
of diverse kinds, and the femah‘s in a state of nature. At Bliuvanos'vara a religious sentimont, that of veneration for the 
cH'ative energy of u lru h some ti'ait.s have been already noticed (p. 6o) and othei\s will be referred to in a subsequent chapter, 
wuiH (evidently also brought to bear iijxm art, and to ])roducc an eflect bigbly oflensivo to good taste. But whether So or 
not, it would, 1 think, bo as (dleetual to draw conclusions regarding the costumes of tlio ancient Indians solely and 
BXfdusively from the scul|)tures they have loft behind them, as it would be for the New-Zealander of Macaulay to do the same 
with refereiu'o lo the Euro})eans of the 10th century from the collections of modern statuary in the Crystal Palace, the 
Kensington Muscaim and the liouvre. 


The argunnmt would apply with equal force to the sculptures of the ancient Egyptians. The paintings and painted 
bas-reliefa of tlioso peojile unmistakably show that the higher classes among them wore well and sumptuously clothed from 
the n(!(’k^() tlui tuikles, and ycit tbeir statues ainl unpjiintcd sculptures entirely belie this. Kings, queens, high priests, and 
pej^’ons of rank ap|)eaT in tluMii with scarce ai^dliing better tluui rags to liklo tTielt nudity, arid in many instances oven 
those rags art.* wiintlng. The colossal statue of Minerva ami that of king Asymandias at "riiobcs, liavo nothing more than each 
a. strij) of (‘lotli from tlu? hi}) to the middle of tlu) thighs by way of dross.'f The transparent clothing noticed by 
Mr. lAagussoii at Sanclii, wliudi hides no jiart of the female form, occurs almost cverywhoro in Egypt, and in some of her most 
(inished carvings. A niong the bas-reliefs uiuler the gallery f>l‘ the western toinplo in the Island of Philie, in the sanctuary 
of tlio ti'iuplo of llerinoiitliis and clsewbore, there arc several figiAos of goddesses, or ladies of rank, seated on chairs, and 
decorated with rich lu'ad-drc'sses and ornaments In profusion round the nock, but totally devoid of clothing round the waist. 
Tlio attendants and the prl(;sts before tlunu ^\rc all decently draped.f It would bo as reasonable to argue from them that the 
ancient J^gyidians were ill-clad as to deduce from the Sancbl has reliefs that the Hindus therein represented, were a naked 
race. It is true, as justly oliserved liy Carlyle in bis Sartor Resartus’’ that ‘‘by nature man is a linked animal^ and only in 
certain cireumstanta*s by i)urpose and device masks himself in clothes.” It may bo true, likewise, as the same author endeavours 
to show, that the first puiqxjsi? of clotlies was not warmth or (lecaaicy, but oriuiment ;”§ and taking it in that light, it must follow 
that fur (leeovation man must’ biive efotbes, and when he lias once got it, bis passion for ornamont will alone suffice to make 
him retain it, despite i;ven tlie “ j)liil()S(»pincal nakedness” of Shelley’s friends, || or that of Carlyle which resulted in pictures of 
“ aiuikc'd duke addvi'sslng a naki'd House of I.ords, naked kings wrestling with nuked women,” and other vagaries offancy.^l 

It is not to be denied that it is dlllicult to decide authoritatively the exact form of the female dress which 

■» • 

prevailed from twelve to twenty centuries ago in India, but after a* careful survey of tlio sculptures extant^ and 
the notices to bo met with in- ancient Sanskrit records, I am disposo<l to believe that the bulk of the women of 
, the country wore the -vd/ / ; that all who could afford it, added thereto a bodice ; that respectable women put on a 
jacket. (aag!aj over the bodice, and ewered the whole with a scarf or chadar ; and that some habited themselves 
with Ibe'pl'tticoat or the drawers f inyjajamaJ along with tlio bodice, the jacket, and the scarf. Those dresses 
were, however, not coininon all ovm’ India, for local peeuliurilies and custom undoubtedly gave pre-eminence to some of 
tliom over others at particular jdaces ; but they Avero known and more or less in use by the people in every part of the 
country. 

Mr. Korgusson luv« attempted to dcvclopc an ethnography of the races represented at Sanclii and Amaravatf from their 

costume ; liut the deductions he has draAvn do not appear Jo bo well-founded, since the drosses 
depicted are, as I assume, themselves not always complete representations of what they originally 
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iirere when in use in a complete smt, and their evidence can go but little way to indicate the nationality of thcagurcs on 
which they are placed. This remark applies particularly to the clivss which Mr. Fergusson donoiuiuatos “ the Dasyus!” 
They are* generally represented os people of tho wchkIs, living in thatched huts, wearing a small dhuti wrapped round the 
waist, and possessing no oniamonts. Their head-dres'* consists occasidiially of a jilain skull-cap, hut frecpieutly of i»laitod » 
or* matted hair wound round the head, and tied on the crown in a conical form. Occasionally they allow Iho hair to hang 
behind in loose tresses. Most of thoin have beards : a few appear with shaven chins. They sit with their knees raised and 
legs crossed and tied round with a strip of cloth or a napkin, and arc o<‘cupied in splitting wood or other d^mieslic task; 
occasionally navigating in rude canoes ; but they never seem to mix with tho community at large, exct'pt for tho observance 
of religious rites. They have invariably by them a charting dish with a blazing fire, a pair of tongs, and a bowl which, from 
its shape, appears to bo nuulo of the hard shell of tho //»«/•</, It was carried about hanging from the left hand. In one 
ini^anco a man has a stand of tho .shape of a mmi, over which he holds something which appears to nn', from the Iriirin^r of 
'WTiting’ on it, to bo ji srroll or ii muss of wrlttt'ii paper; a companion of his is foltlin^^ or unfolilin^^ a similar scroll or Imndlo, 
and a tliird is taking vipsinnolnirniiig’ charcoal with his tongs. Mr. Fergusson, following (Jtuu'ral Cuimingham, takes the first 
scroll to bo a flagon from which tho man is pouring something into his tin'-[)ot, and th(» si‘coml a fan with which tho owiuu* is 
enlivening his lire; but tho iippoaraneo of tho scrolls and the position and action ot the hands, according to si'veral intelh'gent, 
European gentlomcn including two professional artists, are entiri'ly against this sujiposition. Mr. Fiugusson himsirlf half 
suspects them to bo hermits, and says tlioy are repcatiM in tho Amaravatf sculpt ur(‘s, hut altrlluilivs it to scarcity ot Dasyus 
at the time.f Some of these figures arc rejioated on tlio tomiiles of Iflmvaues vara, ddiey appear old and emaciati‘d, 
having by their sides a puii* of tongs, a gourd pot, and a elialling dish, d ho srcnc is seru[)ulously true tolili*, ami may ho 
found to this day, not only in every part of India, hut even beyond it, and (^verjwhero it n'^pnvsi iils an Aryan of tho third 
order, i, c., a hermit or asi'otic ( Vdndju'dxtlot) st‘at(‘d at his t‘as(', reailing.* his pra\ (U* hook, or attending to his domestic 
occupations, andSiot a non-Aryan. Adverting to some of tlubsii hminits on tla' shori's ol tho t^aspiaii Sea, M. do Pauly 
observes: ‘‘Ou trouvo on outre ii Bakoii (pu'hjues ailorateurs du leu, dont la iK‘iNoiuiaIitc i‘st parliculier<‘ini‘nt cntcressaiito. 
Lhispoct do CCS feiix perp(?tuols, sortant spontamhnent de la terre ollVe un eou|) d’oal vraiim'ut magi(jm‘, surtout pendant la 
nuit-* dans lo voisinage do ccs feu.x so trouvo uno sorte do templo ou do eouvent dans lc(|uel les (haniius debris <los antiipies 
adorateursdufeu, representes par (piebpios vieux Indous desseehfs, prestpu' nus, semhlahles adivs fanioinesainhulants, pratiipienf 
BUT cux-memes lours macerations contro nature, et eelMmuit lour eulto idolatre, tri.sti‘ vi misfrahle parodio do la doctrine do 

Tscrdoiichitf’J 

^ General Cunningluim, from his tliorougli knowledge of Indian life, at once took the Siiiiehi iNisyus for asei'tics, ijud no ono 

who has once siumi groups of Sannyisls at llurdwar, Ihaiares, or (»th(‘r sjiered jilaees, could 

t 

for a moment mislakc t belli. The licii(l-gej,ir, tlm style of silflng, Ibe tongs, llie gourd, uml 
|tbo blazing fire, areso pocnliarnndelinracteristie, tlial I, iisa Hindu pm leetly familinr wjtli tlie seciie, ciiniiot, possibly mistake 
|it, and have no licsitution in rissertlng that (lie Dnsyus in sucli scenes me entliyly iinagliiiiry. It miglit be said 'that 
hermits of tlio prosoiit day are generally cililwtes, whereas the Dasyus of the Saiielii (ope have w'onien and eliildreu . 
at them. But the objeetioii is of no iiKiment, us there is ain|»Ie evidence to show tliat the aneient Aryan liernilts 
for sages M’oro not altogether free from doniestie ties. Ai'eordiiig to .Mann, “when the father of a fae^ily pmeeives liis 
"muscles become flaccid, and his hair grey, and sees the eliild of liis child, let him seek refuge In aforest ; nbaniloning nil. 
food eaten In towms and his bouscliold utensils, let liiiii yejialr to the lonely wood, eoinniitting the eare of bis wife to her sons, 
or accompanied by her, if n/w chmc h aHmd him. Let him take up bis eoiiseerated liri', and all bis doniestie iniplejnenis for 
inakitlg oblations to it,^UTid departing from the town to the forest, let lilni dwell In It with eoinplcte power over Iiis.orgunH 
of sense end of action.”§ This state of liermltage or /.v;/e//»/vcs//w was subsetpiently exeliangisl fir that <)f tln^ or 
bouaelcss mendicant, but the distinction was rarely very rigidly observed, and llio transition, when It did take place, wiw so 
grailual to bo imperceptible. Hence it is that ancient sages are generally de.serilied as living in woods and retired 
places, but not without women and cliildren about tln-m. Ajigarta, acconliiig to the Allurmin ISnihmam of tlie Big 
Veda, lived with bis wife and three sons in a wood. Kalld.'isa makes the sago Kaiiva live in a 'w^ood with about half a 
dozen maidens, including S'akuntala, in his hermitage. Kiisyajia, in the siinie way, has his retreat fill of women of dill'erent 
ranks, and a boy. SftA is said to have lived in the liennitage of Vas'i.sbtlia with her two sons who were born tlieijo ; amh 
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almost . ancient story book has its talc of hermitages having femmino and juvenile rosidenta. No doubt those works 
treat of avowed thrlions, but it is not to be su))j)Oscd that their authors outraged the sense of propriety of their 
reud(;rs by desei iljing liennits having wife atid ehildreu and female lodgers in their cells, if they had not found such 
things to bo common in their times. The Vedas, the IJpanishads, the great epics, and the Pun'inas, also describe sages, rishis, 
and munis liaving females about tliem ; and the presence of such persons cannot, therefore, betaken as inconsistent wilh 
aneif'iit Indian ascetic life. 

‘ 'riio same practice also ])rovailcd among the Buddhists, and priestesses or female mendicants — the Sc/tm of Clement of 

Alc.\andria— arc frequently named in the Avadanas, the Jatakas and other IcsrendjUT writin<r« 

Story of Dukulii iiiul I'iliyuk. ... i ^ ^ ^ o J n 

as living ill woods. In Mr. dames D’Ahvis’ translation of the AKana^ula-Wansa there is a 
v<miarkabl<! instane<) of this. As the .story there given is of importance, in connexion with the question at issue, and 
cannot ri'adlly he had for refercnec', I shall <pioto it entire.* It forms a part of the Siima Jiltaka, and runs as follows : 

“ Oneo upon !i time wlnni l’ili} iik was king of lhnuno.s, (lotama was born unto a hermit, named Dukiila, and was named 

fSiima. After tlie .son had grown up, Dukiila and his wife 1‘arika went one day into the jungle in quest of roots and fruits. 

Thece they encountered a storm, and being miudi wot, were obliged to take shelter under a tree close to a hole inhabited by 
. a maiignant ser|)ent. Whilst the venerable pair were standing there, dripping from their garments, a cobra issued a venomous 
blast, Avhi'ndiy they were instantly struck blind. In this helpless condition their son discovered and conducted them home, 
and began to nourish and maintain them with the aifoetion of a dutiful son. Some time afterwards the king went upon a 
hunting exitedition, and rested on the banks of the MIga.sammata, not far from the hermitage. lie had not, however, been 
hjiig tlievc Ix'lbve he saw the footsteps of decir that eamo down to the river to drink ; and, thinking that ho could kill them, 
lay in aml)ush. Immediatidy a remarkably handsome penson with ii pitcher came down to the river sui’roundod by a flock of 
dm'. Ama/.(!d at llie sight and wishing to ascertain •whether it was a nymph of the forest whom he thus behold, ho issued a 
dart, whi(;h, alas! severely wounded liim. In the agonies of death the wretched man put his pitcher by hiiu, and, falling on 
the ground, began to (-xclaiin, ‘ Who can Ik; the enemy of a p('r.son that was devoted to the religions duties of the eight sihs 
and ten IniminK ? Who, indeed, eould desire the thssh of an innocent person like myself?’ Hearing tho.so cries, the king 
approached his victim, |)roclaim('(l that ho was I’iliyuk, king of Haranos, explained the motive with Avhich ho had shot* liim, 
end desired to know who or what he Avas. WliC!ren|)on Hama nqdied, ‘ I was l)oru in this forest, I am the only prop and 
support of two parimts, both aged and blind. Little do they knoAV of the mishap that has happened tome. They will indeed 
bo much grieved and distressed when they (Iiid mo thus delaying. I alone gave thorn Avhat they do, sired. Twice daily have 
I Avashed /hem, and tlirice h'.ivo I fed tliem. Wlio indeed Avill give them a drop of Avator even after asking ten times? They 
will bo parelied like lislies out of water. Who, alas ! Avill succour and help those, avIio, probably, at this very moment are 
anxiously waiting my return, and are Avalehing lov the first sounds of my footsteps?’ Thus lamenting, he began to weep, not 
for bii'isolf,' but for the deslijiitjon in. wliich lie woidd leave his feeble parents. Horror seized the king at the reflection that 
his conduct Avas calculated to deprive of, life throe persons who had exercised the duties of Bralnnachariya, and that ho could 
not eseapo the torments of hell, if they all died; and, touched hy the lamentations of the youth, ho promised to succour and 
help his parents until his death. Sama, relying u|)ou his faithful promises, hlossod the king, and, dcsiiing him to convoy his 
respects ami tlic ftitl tidings of his death to his blind parents, closed both his eyes, and dropped down as if he had expired. 

' “Instantly a goddess named Bahnsodan, who had been Sauia’s mother in his tenth birth before the present, perceiving 
the danger to the hei init boy and also to bis jiari'iits, us Avcll as tlic king, made her appeai’anoo on the spot ; and, after rebuking 
the king f.irhis (fomluet and advising him how ho should bohiiA'C towards Siiina’s parents, watched over Sama. 

, ■“ '•I’-lu) king, sorely afflicted Avith grief, picked up the pitcher which had boon filled up by Sdma, and, taking the path 
Avliiehlnul be('u dirceted, vonehed the liumhlo cottage of the blind p.iir, w ho sat anxiously watching the return of their son. 
Thdy noAV heard the sound of advamang footsteps, hut, knowing that they were not those of their son, inquired, ‘ who 
approached thi* door ?’ The stranger umiouncod that he was Pillyuk, the king of Baranes ; and entered with them into^ a 
eonvorsalion, in the course of Avliich he delicately disi-losed their son’s fate and the particulars connected with it, ofiering at 
the same time to succour them through life. Unbounded Avas noAV the grief of the hapless parents, to which they gave utterance 
in the language of desjiair, falling doAvn, aiKl each bitterly crying, ‘ Oh son Sama, from the day I have lost my sight, have 
T, by fhy unceasing ajtteutions, felt that 1 have acquired divine eyes. Where hast thou now gone ? How shall I henceforth 
iivc ? ISoii, thou hast never done nor concoivod any evil towards us, or any' other being. Thou hast never uttered a falsehood. 


* Since the iilibve written the story has licen separately published in England. 
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Thou hast never committed life-slaughter; ever hast thou maintained the observanoo of the pmcha Tlio king 'Uied liU 
utmost to console them, but without success. Atterwards, turning to the king, tlio blind paroiils addressed him, saying, tluit 
they had no faith in his proffered protection, and that all the favour they desired was to be led to the [)laco where Sdma’hiy. 
The king complied by leading the point of a stick which the blind ones ludd in tluar liaiuls. When tliey reached their destina- 
tion, the bereaved parents again gave vent to their feelings hy niueh weeping, and praying to the titular gods. The mother, 
on examination, finding that all signs of life had vauisho<l, gave utteraneo to the following Suh/a ‘ lt‘ it bo Iruo that 

my son Sama unceasingly devoted himself to the duties of Hrahmaehariyi, and that he has ever maintained the ordinances of 
the Attha sila ; and if it be also true tliat I have entiuiainod no other faith e\eept Buddhism, and that I have evtu' performed 
tiluktmu Bhavana^ may, by the power of those truths, my son reeeivo life.’ By tlu^ iulluLMiee of this Subja A7/v‘//u, and hy the 
might of the gods, Sama moved from one side to another. When the fatlier had also uttered ii similar »V(///ya A7/V//fi, Sama 
again moved to a sido; and by the power of the goddess already named, lie roviveil, aiul the ptinaits receivi'd their lost sight. 
Instantly the morning sun arose, and Sfima dismissed the astonished king, after preaching to him on the iiuails (if nourishing 
one’s parents, and above all of leading a religious life, as th(*y W(‘re testiliod to by his miraiailous restoration to lifi'.''* 

‘ This story will no doubt app(.nir as a Buddhist adaptation of tlu^ amu-dute of Das aratlia ami tlio blind sagt* Andliaka as given 
in tlio Riimayuna; but it has bc'eii reproduced in stone on tlu' standing pillar of the W(‘steni ( lateway of tlio Sanelii top(',7ind 
we see in it Gotama as Sima wouiuhnl by the king, and Iiis parents, the luainit and liis wife, dresstnl in the same garh wliieh 
has been assigned to the Dasyiis. According to tlie tialaka, Sama rccovcn d IVom his \v«)umls and was restonsl to his parents, 
as is shown in the sculpture. The llamiyana kills the l>oy, and s(‘nds his parents to tia* fama’iil |iyri', to immolate themselvos. 

‘The following is ilr. Grillitlfs v'crsion of the Uamiyana st(wy as rc'Ialed by tliu king to the lilind hermits : — 


“ High-minded saint, not I thy ('hlkl, 

“ A warrior, l)as aratha styled. 

“ I bear ft grievous sorrow's weight 

• * 

“ Born of a deed wbicli good men liate. 

“ My lord, I came to Sarju’s shore, 

“ And in my liand my bow I boro 
“ For eh>pliant or lieast of cliase 
“ That seeks hy night his drinking 
“ There from the stream a sound I heard 
“ As if ajar the water stirred. 

“ An elepliant, I tliouglit, was nigli : 

“ I aimed, and let an arrow tl}'. 

“ Swift to tlic place I made my way, 

“ And there a wound(Ml luTinit lay 


“ (Jasping for Im^atb : tlie (h'adly dart 
Stood (piivaaing in his ytaithful lieart. 
‘‘ 1 luist(‘ned near with pain Jippresscil : 

“ lie fal((‘rcd out his last behest, 

And (Hiickly, as ho badi^ mo do, 

‘‘ From his piercisl sidi? tluj sliaft I drtJW. 
“ I (In‘W the arrow from tlie naif, 

“ Ami up to heaviai flii^ liermit W(Mi1, 

“ lianiJ'iiting, as from earth he passed, 

II is aged pan aits to t/a' last. 

^riiiis nnawari*, tlu' deed was done : 
*‘7My hand, unwitting, killed tliy son. 

“ For wliat ivmaln,s, (), let me win 
‘‘ I hy pardfirt for my he(‘dloss sin.’'f 


' ‘ Mr. Fergiissoii has published this scene in liis great work (plate XXXAd.), hut lie says tliat ‘‘ it re|»resents, one of tliowj 

transactions between the Hindus and Dasyus which liave [irobahly only a local meaning, ami to whicli, therefore, it is 
[mprobablo wo shall ever be able to atllx a definite iiieauing.'’J To ihos(», liowiiver, who are familiar wiil.’tlK’i story of tho 
Ramkyana and the Jataka, the improbability will give jilace to unmistakalile C('rtainty, the only dilliculty Ixjing the 
presence of a companion of the king in the scene of action, due probably to the Bmldhist version having inclmhal such a 
personage in the tale whose numo has been omitt(*d in Mr. l)’AIwis’ abstract as unimportant, Aceonliiig to‘1jie KauiayAna, 
the king went to tho wood in his car and was attemh’d hy his chariotei'r. (kaieral (hinningharn tak(*s tlie blind Jicnuits 
to bo ascetics, and obscr\’es, “ 1 am iinalilc to uiliT any exjdanation of tliis curious scene, but it may possibly have nderonco 
to some event in tho early life of SYikya.”§ Mr. ^^,•r‘ruHf^oll a|i|)<‘alH to the hcciio as ini (ivideiieo of tho Aryans or Hindus 
havinj; formerly indulged in the wicked piuslinio <jf s'.iooting the inoU'ensive Dasyus; hut il iny identilieutioii ho correct, tho 

if • 

infcreuc(? will of course lose its only foot-liold. 

‘ Exception might also be taken to my identification of the so-called Dasyus with such hermits on tlio ground of its being 

ineonsistont for such people t(» engage in domostic and pastoral 0(aai|)ationH. But the laws 
of Manu do not at all prohibit such pursuits. On the c/mtrary th(?y ordain that tlie retired 
hermit should not only live in a hut and go about dressed, but even horde food suflicient to last for a y/ ai;. He 'should* 
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also nioaiiM for tlio pcrfoniiancc of various rites and oorcnionies, make oblations on the hearth with three sacred fires, 

not oinittiiifj in duo tinio tlio coronionies to be performed at the conjunction and opposition of the moon, and also to “jJfer- 
fonii the .sacrifice ordaiiu'd in lionour of tlio lunar constellations, make the prescribed offering of new grain, and solemnize 
liolyi ites every four rnontlis, and at the winter and summer solstices.”* Nothing has been said by Manu as to the propriety 
or otlierwise of ascetics keeping cattle, but the ojiics and the Puninas clearly show that the ancient sages were partial to 
milk, and the saintly character of Va.s islitha was not in any way opposed to his keeping tho famous cow Nandinf. The 
rites enjoined them could not be performed without an ample supply of milk. Tho Buddhist ascetics, likewise, lived in huts, 
and not siddom collected moiujy (mougli to dedicate images and topes built at their cost. During their four months of 
Wasno fast they lived in monasteries together with their religious sisterhood. 

‘ Homo of the hermits in the Hanclii ba.s-reliefs are engaged in worshipping tho five-headed Ndga ; but as the Hindu 

recognised in it an emblem of tho sempiternal divunity Ananta, and tho Buddhist, a race of 
superhuman beings, worthy of adoration, devotion to it would not be by any means 
nnlK‘cnming a hermit, who is rcipiired to observe all tho necessary regular and periodical rites and ceremonies. 

, ‘ 'I'lio last and most important argument of Mr. Fergu.sson in sufiport of tho non-Aryan origin of the Dasyus is founded 

u[Km tiu'ir features; but in Hanchi tho figures are generally so small, so rough, and so weather- 
worn, that their indications of the aboriginal broad face and Hat nose cannot be relied upon. 
'I’hat the appearance of youth, and beauty, and rank, and wealth, .should bo different from age, decay, decrepitude, and squalid 
poverty, is a fact which none will iiuestion, and therefore what are taken in tho sculptures for ethnic peculiarities, may bo 
entirely duo to a dc.sire to mark the dl.stinctions ol condition. 

‘ It may be added that the term l)a.syu 'itself is Aryan, and indicates an Aryan, and not a non-Aryan, race. According to 

Manu “ all those trilies of men who sprung from tho tho mouth, tho arm, the thigh, and tho 
foot of Brahmi'i, but who liocame outcasts by having neglected their • duties, are called 
Dasyus or plunderers.”t And the designation therefore fails to convey tho idea which tho learned author of the History 
of Architecturo wishes to attach to it.’ At BhuvanesVara, Puri, and Konarak, some of the statues (not of Dasyus) are from 
four to live feet high, and many of tho statuettes and liWreliefs are fi’om eighteen inches to tlu’oe feet in height, and their 
.faces, contour and st} lo, as already stated in tho preceding chaiiter, are of an Indo-Aryan caste. 

Next to clothing lor tho body, the arrangement of tho hair or the decoration of tho head, forms tho most important 

element of’dress. It has in all ages ami in every state of society engaged particular 
' attention, and among savages has often had precedence of most other modes of ornamenting 
the per.son. Willi females, it has been a subject of tho most earnest .solicitude, and the extravagance to which they have been 

led in this respect under the fascinating sway of .fa.shion, has often been made the .subject of keen satire, of unpitying ridicule, 

and sgvi're'Vi'proof. But tlu; lashings *)f the wit and the anathemas of (lie moralist, have invariably proved too weak to set 
the bail- of the head, tho loveliest ornajnont bestowed by nature on the human form, free of unnatural restraints and the most 
•rrotesiiuo disligunmients. 'I'lie glossy ringlets of a )'oung lady drooping gracefully in their native luxuriance, is a stylo too 
.renuinely beauliful and natural to bo let alone by art ; and In their place, therefore, tho fair sox has everywhere resorted to 
the most extraordinary, the most extravagant, and tho most fantiustic contrasts conceivable. In Europe braids and plaits 
steeped in oils, pastes and iiomades, or tho tower, tho commode, and the chignon of outlandish piles of borrowed hair 
powdin-od and curled and bolstered up with bows and pads and basket, frames, have always reigned in some form or other ; and 
iti iMdiivthey seem to have exercised their potent sway with no le.ss vigour and influence. Even in tho early, days of tho 
Uvr. Veila, the arrangement of the hair was a subject of concern, and p(H uliarItio,s wore often noted. Thus, Rudra is praised as 
having braided hair Puslai, in tho same way, has a braid on his head,§ and the epithet is, likewise, applied to' 

the Tritsns.jl In the tenth Mandala, a young female, handsome and brilliant, is said to wear four of these braids. “ Chalushka- 
panUi mmlih mipeHuh phrihipralibi vaf/immii vmk,'' and in VIT. 33-1, the priests of the family of 7as'ishtha are said to wear 
four of these l)rnids.’'<lf The Riimayana and the Mah.'lbharafa contain frequent notices of tho braid, and of the neglect of tho 
coiffure as a mark of grief or violent excitement. Draupadf, xvhen insrdted by Dus's'asana in open court, resolved never again 
to dress her hair until Bhtma should keep \iia promise, and tie it up with his hands rocking in the blood of tho offender, and 
had her resolution carrii'd out after the lapse of thirteen years. According to tho Ramdya^a, a single braid was the most 
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appropriate mark of anguish for women during their separation from tlunr hushaiuls. 
aS anxiety to — 


niul the Yiikahii, in the Mop^uv’uta. is 


“ Urge his trembling fingers to unbind 

The mourner’s braid of hair for liis long absence twined.”* 

Manu lays down rules for the tonsure, and the dillbrent modes of -irroi.r;,,,, fi,,. i. • ii , 

’ ^ ^ hair on the crown of the bead proper for 

Dressing of the Hair in Sculpture. oidor.s ol the people.t •■'iifor 'Sanskrit autlior.s are profuse in their praises of 

the various forms of coilfuro in vogue in their times; but their de.scriptious are not precise 

and a IS not always ea.sy to make out the forms they allude to. This is, however, not much to be regretted, as the 
available sculptural evidenco on the subject is ample. The artists of Orissa seem to liave paid particular attentio,/to the 
subject, and their works represent the dressing of hair and head-dresses in great variety, 'i'he .specimens shown in 
lUustrations Nos. 95 to 110, will convey some idea of the forms which the Uriytis, twelve hundred years ago, thougl.t the mo.st 
attractive and elegant. The simplest and most natural of these was the eliigmm represents in No. taken from the Oreut 
Tower of Bhuvanes'vara. It occurs on a great number of lieads, and is generally ornameuted with a sliiehl-like boss of gold 
on the coil, and tliroo double strings of pearls or gold chains on the bead. It still prevails in Orissa and in some parts of the 
Southern Presidency, where the dancing girls .scorn particularly attached to it. From its bulk, it is evident that .some padsliiig, 
or stuffing, or a profuse admixture of false, or borrowtal, hair was used to swell it out. In the present day, bits of rag or braided ’ 
strings of false hair are the stuffings commonly resorted to. No. !)(i, from tbo 'romplo of Muktes vara, olfers a variety 
of this form in which the ornaments are replaced by a tjingle string of pearl encircling the bead like a fillet, and the cliigiion 
proper has two gradually receding tiers of hair jdaced over it. In front two thick locks are made to curl iipwanN on the 
temples. On the Groat Tower, several male lieads liavo tbo same style of ehignou, baf- without the (uirls. Tfio next 
most common form is shewn in No. 97. It rcsonibles tlic modern Fiiropean eliigiioii as eoitied in No. 98 from a iil.^S) 
ofParisian fashions nil the Illunfrukd London A'ews for 1807, .so closely in its make and outline, that little need bo said to describo 
it. It is worthy of remark, however, us alFording a notable instance of bow fashion repeats itself oven under such dissimilar cir- 
cumstances as tlio.so of Ori.ssain 007 and of Europe in 1807 A. D., and bow little taste as regards chignons in t lni boudoirs of 
Paris in the present day, ditlbrs from tliat of the belles of Cuttack ‘twelve Imndred years ago. A form very similar to it 
was in vogue in Bengal in the last century; but it has been altogether 'discariled now. Siane male figures at Blni- 
‘ vanos'vara have head-dresses of a similar, but not exactly the same, form. The clngimn of .\ima|)urna at Muktcs'vara. (Illus- 
tration No. 83,) is peculiar, and seems to have been uncommon. There are some loose curls on the left temple, the counterparts 
of which are not to be seen on the op|)osIto side. 'I’lio style shewn in No. 9!1 was conmnyi enough. Its great pecu- 
liarity is, that tbo chignon, instead of being placed beliind the bead, is brought to the left side, and made to rest on tho 
shoulder. It is tied acro.ss by a jewelled band having a pendant st ar on each side. A I'ringo of short hai/ covers the upper 
part of the forehead, and upon it is .set a triangular tiara of jcnvcls. In the Hig VTda I lie descendants of Vhis ishtha arc «Jcscribetl as 
wearing their chignons sideways, but in their ease the right side was prercrreil.,+ In lla^prc.sent (fay man}- Europeans mnstjiavo 
noticed Madrasi ayahs with their coil of hair on the left .side, and tli«i dam-ing girls of Oudli, milil very recently, ])atroniHed 
tho same fashion. Illustration No. 102 exhibits a modification of lb Is style. The hair In it is parted into two coils, and |)laced on 
tho two sides, leaving tho occiput flat. This is common both to mmi ami women. In Illustrat ion No. 103, the hue chignon dis- 
appears, and is replaced by afaiita.stic (tone c\irliiig and twisting upwards behind the head ; ami the form is I'nrlhc.r modified in 
No. 100, in which the hair is tied by a jewelled baud t\yo or three Inches from the back ot tlui head, and then Inaided into an 
enormous ball about two-tliirds tho size of tho head. To iwosorvo these eoillur.js undisturbed, the ladies who patronised tliein, . 

must have abjured reclining as long as it was necessary to keep tliem in pesition. 

Passing over a great number of modifications of th.!,sc styh's, of Mi no .Irawi.igs have been taken, I come fo •llhettra- 
tion No. 101, in which tho coiffure is raisial to an anglo of oO degrees, and tied round by a string ol peiuls. Upon llio cml is 
a round button-like protuberance, but whether of hair or metal, it is .lillicult to make out. The forehead is encircled by a 
tiara. This form, without the tiara and button, may still ho seen aiuoi.g the poorer classes of Uriyfis, and tho figure.s 
on which they have been soon, occupy positions wliich indicate that formerly it was likewise confined to tho lowei-orders of 

the people. t 

The transition from an anglo of 50’ to tho cro’wn of tl.c heml was easy, and the forms in wliii li tlic hair was amngod 

there, wore various. The most common, and perhaps tho most giaccfid of iU kiml, is in Illiis/ratimi No. 101.^ It hap 

~ ~~ t “ The whit?‘-cori)j)1fxiono<l am)iii|ili8li<*rH of holy n-n.-ihonitH, wearing the 
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nmclr cliaractor of flic nillitary forage cap wliich was in use until tlie first quarter of this century, with the cheek strap 
JiassiHg across from the forehead backward. The strap is edged with two strings of pearls or beads, and has a metal butftn 
on I he top. Tlio brow has a double string of pearls with a. star in the middle, and an ornament on each side very 
nnicl.i like a pr'acock’s crest. Judging from tlie character of the figures on which it occurs, I am disposed to think that this 
fitylo was in fosliion among the frail sisfeubood of ancitmt Orissa. The lady shown in Illustration No. 58 has no strap, and 
only one string of pearls on her l)i‘ow; the uj)|)er (‘oil of her cliignon is larger and made of hm\ Her male companion has 
his hair tied in the same way, hut it being short, is .s(?en curling Into a mass on the tcqi of the tic. A modification of this 
style may bo seen in IJIusti’alion No. 105, Avlierc the straj) and crests are omitted, the pearls are replaced by a tiara, and the 
hair is entwined with oblique eour.ses of what, in the present day in India, is gold lace or embroidered ribbon. Illustration 
No. 100 roj)re.son(s another modification in wliicli the central coil is reduced in size and raised considerably above the crown, 
and the crests are sup[>Ianted by curling masses of liair. Illustrations Nos. 50, 60, 02 and 64 show other variations of 
fasliionahle coitfure, and Illustnitions Nos. 00 and 80 such as are appro])riMte to gods and goddesses. 

In some eases the liair, instead of Ix'ing massed into a hall or coil of soine kind or other, is alhnvod to hang in loose masses 
on the back,* or wovimi into one or inori' l)raids and allowed to hang l)ehliid, very much in the stylo common in Persia and 
Turkey. < )ccasionally the oiii(‘rmost i)laids arc allowed to fall behind tlui ears and float on tlie breast. Sanskrit poets arc fond 
of dwelling at groat length on the charms of these braids, but with a sad want (jf gallantry, or with a silly poetical conceit, they 
generally compare tliem to hissing serpents. In Illustration No. 107 these braids are twisted into six rays, and kept in an erect posi- 
tion by waxing and enclosing sticks or wire witliin tliem. A fringe of slawt liair covers tbo brow, and on it is placed a triangular tiara 
with acA'st. In No. 108, tlie rays are greatly niultipH(‘d and arranged in a (hmblerow, and tlie tiara is provided with three crests, 
lloth th(*se are taken from tli(‘ li;^ures of goihh'sses. No. 109, likewise, reiiri^sents the head-dress of a goddess. In it the hair is dis- 

* V 

j^;sed in the form of u iKunisplierical casiiue ovci-tluj head, 1h(‘n titul round liy a band and crest, and the end is made to arch over 
backwards in tliree scqmrate inass(‘s like th(‘ liorsishalr plumes of a (irccian lua-o. Tlie bead of Kartlkcya in the Great 
Tower of Ifliuvaiios'vara is eoifled in the sumo way, hut without the tie in the middle, in excellent keeping with his martial 
cliarncter as the ii(‘knowleilg(al groat god of war, though ho oc(nipi(‘s the position of a lieutenant of S'iva. No. 110, is 
m fjenom. In it the hair is disiiosed in curling hoi'izefital hands on the two sides of a long upright crest rising from a, 
jcwelh'd tiara. 

* Tlie ordinary rule regarding warriors and athletes, however, is not to have knots or chignons, but to cut the hair close, 
and to Kqiresent it in athi(*k, sliort, ciisp si igl illy -curled slate, the efteininatti cliignon and knot being reserved for common 
people, and (‘specbilly fur l^(‘aus and men oi’ pU‘asure. Tins effeiuinaity still exists among some IJriyas, and in Bengal it was 
not unkiioVn at the beginning of this ceuiiuy, llioiigh tlie more common styh‘ among men of fasliion was long curling locks 
hanging down to (he shoulders, Tliis Avas very like the aneieut Greek stylo, whieli Miller describes as consisting of expanding 
hair curlingelown over the che(*ks and neck in long curved lines,” and wlileh Avas regarded as the sign of a soft delicate natur(^.”’|" 

Til thfj^nrious styles of dressing (lu^ fianinine hair, there is one [leculiarily AAwtliy ol special notice, — it is the Avant of the parting 
of the hair along the inesian line from the forehead backAvards. This parting is regarded by modern Hindu women as a spe- 
cial mark of married lile, and no Bengali lady who has her husband living, Avill, on any account, allow tliis to be disturbed. 
Constantly parting the hair at one particular spot, and tying' tbo loidcs of the tAVO sides tight aAvay, often lead to bald- 
ness along th(^ iniddl(> line ; but the dread of widowhooil is too strong to override the custom. This poculiar stylo of parting 
is well known in Kuropo in tlie pn'sciit day, and may also lie noticed iinnany antiiiue female heads. For the demi-monde and 
dancing girls the Alexandrine styh' of eonibing Inick tlic hair without any jiarting is tho most favourite fashion. 

w t * 

Where the body is gimerally iuulc‘ or ill-elotlied, it is not to be expected that much Avill bo soon on tho head 
besIVles^ the hair; hut examples ar(? not Avanting-of Auivious kinds oi caps, turbans and other ornaments for the head. 
Turbans are rarely men at Bluivanes'vara, though this part of the male dross was held in considerable esteem in India, 

and freipient mention of it is made in Sanskrit Avritiiigs. Under tlie name of Ushnis'a it 

Turbans and Caps. _ i • t • * * 

is alluded to in the Atluirva Veda, J and in the has-reliefs of Sauchi and Amardvatf, a groat 
many varieties of it arc represented. Illustrations Nos. Ill, 112, lid and 114, are taken from tho temples of Bhuvanes'vara, 
and show the turban n.s worn by durwaiis and sannyashs. Tho forms differ in no respect from those in common use in the 

A 

; prc.sent day. Caj)s too are not of frequent occiutciico. Tliero are, nevertheless, several specimens of rich caps which are 


* At Amarijviii, Mr. For^usson notici’S a eoml> lK*hii|d* the head to hold 
these loose masses ol'|imir together, but it has not been met with at Bhuvancs'- 


t Miller's Ancient Art and its itemaius, p. 834. 
J Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, V. 402. 
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TOrfhy of noHee. One in tho Tomplo of Valtal Dori i, vory like tl.o fuajo cap wl.icl, ,vaa l„ cmmoi, „» by olliccr. in tl,c 
Engliohoimynnta the beginning of this conlury. A broc.,« ,p,a-i„.c„ „f it ibc l„.a.l of a .bnu-ing girl in' 

tho same temple. (Uluatration No. llii.) Cn|»i of various Itinils may aU, l,o seen in ll„. bas-reliefs of ,ui„elii, Aiiiarav.niVoii.l 
Tho modem biidcgioom s wood crown, llic /ojKifj i.s cctiiiiiioii cvcrvwlit'rt'. 

* The turbaned figures ui-e all boarded, while tho.so of men of rank and posithm are all smoolh-cliinno.l. la fuel, tho practiee 

cultivating the board has never h.>en in fasliion among the ancient Hindus, and even 
among tho earliest Aryans of the Vcdic linu's, the nizm* and the hiirher were in ('verv-day 
requisition. It is true that certain days of the week, particularly .Saturdays, ami certain constellations arc reckontMl inaasj.i, ioas ; 
but this is overridden by tho ordinance which refpiires that all vow.s, fasts, and sVadhas, shoal, I l,„ p,v,.,.,l,.,l |,y ^hiivimv and 
paring of tho nails, tho penalty for the Avretch, who neglects it “ being a sojourn in the iK'xt life for tAveaty ,la>s or twenty 
years in a vat full of hair and nails, during Avhich he has to eat nails and hair, and he coiislanllv beaten with a ,s|ick.’'t 
The ordinary practice of house-holders is to shave frefpieiitly, not imolicn eviuy day. In this p,>< ii1Iaiily the llindas 
jlosely rosomblo tho ancient Egyptians, avIio, says Herodotus, “only let the hair of their In'ad ami lieard grow in mourning, 
being at all other times shaved.” “ So particular, indeed, wore they on this point, lliat to have neglected it, was a siil jeet of 

reproach and ridicule; and AvheneA'er they intended to convey the idea ol’anian of low condition, or a slovenlv pi'r.soii; tho 

irtist represented him witha board. Ttis amusing to lind,” adds 8ir Gardener Wilkin.son, '• that their love for earieature was not 
confined to the loAver orders, but extended oven to the king: ami the nof^ligent habits ..f Ihmieses VII. are imiiealed in his tomb 
it Thebes, by the appearance of his chin blackened by anpinshaven )>oanl of two or three days' growth. "+ The aneient Greeks 
and the Romans entirely differed from the Hindus and the Egyptians in this particular. Tlu- h’omans eiihivated the heahl until 
the year 299 B. 0. Avlien 1*. Ticiniis Mena, having brought barbers from .Sicily, introduced the (•aslom of .sbaviiig at Ivoiue, and, 
as Pliny states, “ Scipio Afrlcamis Avas tho first Roman avIh» shaved vvt'ry day.'’§ The Greeks, down to the time of 
Alexander tho Great, failed to apprc'clato the comfort and cleanliness of a .shaved ehln, and on tliiit aceount wen> held in 

such abhorrence by the Egyptians, who folIoAved the cleanly Indian eii.slom of .shaving, that, ac-onlln- to Herodotus, “ no 
El^ptians of cither sex would on any account ki.ss the Ups ol a Greek, m.ake use ol liis kiille, his spit ami cauldron, or laslo the 
meat of an animal which had been slanghtored by his haml.’'j| Ailmn'g Indians, sages, hermits, ami men who had ivnoimeod 
tho pleasures of tlio AVorhl, us also men In mourning, kept it us a niai k of penance like the Eg\ pllinis«| and the .lews,* and * 
unliko tho Crocks, who shaAaul on those oceaslon.s. The heardcMl Hu.s.sar ollieer, wlio is so irn .sislible ilinnllLC tlu^ l:i.s.S('M ill 
Europe, would have found scant chance among the damsels of India, who seem to have ih>fe.sled the lieaid, and to account for 
the blindness of Dhritarashtra, a story is told in the Mahiibharata, in which a lady closes he)' I'yes <it Iht' sight of her brother- 
in-law in a beard. 

• Of ancient shoes, I met with only one variety, tho .slippf'i-, with a sligjilly u].turned iVoiif, Imt all (he (hirvincs of it, that 

came to my observation Avere, oAvin^' to their sniall sl/.i', and the decay of ages, indistinct 
Shoes and Boots. j- no di’aAving that would he Avoi'tli liiiving. 'i'wo or llii'ce jiali-s of p*»ttx.!ns, 

I 

t/wraww, scon wore also in tho same predicament. It is prolmhle that in India thes.- articles of <li'c.ss wei'C held in about tho 

jamo requisition formerly as now; but that they Avei'o Avell known and in common a.se by all who .oiild alfoi-d to get tlnun, 

is evident from there being more than one Sanskrit mime for tliem. The eii-eumstanin related in tlie llamayaiyi of Hluirata’s 
placing on tho vacant throne of Ayodhya a piiir of Hama’s .slippers and woi-.shipping' it during the lattei-'s longpiuiVa.Ied exile, 
shows that shoes were important articles of wear, and Avor.lhy of attention. Theepi.sode on Ihesuljed is one of (he mo.st affecting 
in tho RAmayana, and displays to perfection tho mastery with which old VMm/ki, the I lomer of India, (oudie.l ,hrjr,„lr;rsl chords 
in tho heart of bis readcr.f la Manu ami tim Mahiil.harata, the slippers are al-^o me.ltiom-d, and the tinui ami n.o.h' of putting 


• “Sharpen us like a razor in the hmuls of a t>urlMr.” Wilson « Kig Vein, 

Driven by tho wind, Agni slicars the hair of tlio earth like a harbor sl.avu.g 
a heard." Big Veda Mandala X., I Vi — t 

t ' 

u » 

« ftrefir ^ I 

Tfit nuRtw wvtnu ii 

t $meat Egyptians, III. p. 857. 

§ Pliny, VII. 60, apud Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, III. 3o0. 

D Herodotus, II. 41 and 91. 

5 Ibid. II. 86 and III. 12. 


* ( xii. 1 I'. 

t \Vlii*n IkiiiGi lii.'i linn rc.^nlvo Hoi l.o rflurii lioiiio cvrii Voro 

“til** oiltl lo lor.-^akf t,lni Hills ol' Snow” jumI Uk* Otfiin to n-lire Iruni its Mlioni 
Ijliarata said— 

“ Hut, n»»l)lr brotlittr, I rntn*:it, , 

“ 'rin‘s<* r<an(l:ils «m lliy Mr.-ncd Icct : 

“ Tlifj;*, lonl of nn:n, with luMlct'kotJ 
“ Tim ivalni ami ]tL*Gj»lo will jtrottTl. 


^Afltling 


“ Tlirou^l/rmii'ti'i'ii scasuns will I ivear 
“ T{i\ Intnii'^'s (IntsM and inatt<‘fl hair : 
“ With fruit ami root iny liio sustain, 

“ Aiftl still bevond tlnr roalin n main, 
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them on, pointed out; and nuidimval Sanskrit authors allude to them pretty frequently. The Vishnu Purina enjoins 
'nil u'lio u'i.sh to protect their person, never to ho without leather shoes.* Manu, in one place, expresses great repugnance 
to ntcpphiff Into another’s shoes, and peremptorily forbids lt,f and the Puninus recommend the use of shoes when walking 
out of the house, jtarticularly in thorny places, and on hot sand. In the ‘‘Toy Cart’* of badraka, which dates from 
the tirst cojitury before Christ, the mother of a rich courtezan is described as arrayed in flowered muslin 
with her foot thrust in a pair of slippers, J showing that in ancient times, as in the present day, women 
of the town were in the habit of wearing shoes. Whether family women ever used them, I have not yet 
been aide to discover; but there is no text forbidding such use that 1 am aware of. At S<^nchf there is a corps 
of musicians dressed in kilts, and wearing sandals, tied to the leg by crossed bands, very much in the 
same way in which the ancient Giocians fastened their sandals. Nothing similar to them has any where else No. 21, 
been noticed in India. (Illustration No. 1G6.) The boots at Udayagiri, reaching up to the knee, have boon already alluded 
to, (Illustration No. 94,) and I have seen several sj)eciniens in other parts ot India. Woodcut No. 21, shows a boot taken 
from a figure of Siirya found near Surajpokhar in Debar, which from the circumstance of the worship of Surya, a Vedic divi- 
nity, having become ol)soleto for over a thousand years, I believe to be about twelve hundred years old. Its top 
is cvf aslant like that of a Hessian boot, and the rim is decorated by a border of lines and dots, the Udayagiri 
Hi)ecimen having the top plain and evenly cut like that of a Wellington boot. Woodcut No. 22, is from an attendant 
of this Si'irya, and differs from the last in having the whole of the leg part of it ornamented by oblique lines, leaving 
the foot ])hiin. A second image of Surya, found in the same locality .and of a1)out the same age, shows a bootee or 
somethhig like a ploughman’s liighlow, covering about one-third of the leg, and having both its leg and foot parts marked No, 22. 
with diagonal lines : it resembles very closely the side spring boots of the present day, but without the springs. (Woodcut No. 
90). On anotlnu’ figure of Siiiya, found near Mnrshidalmd, which, judging from its material and make, I take to be of about 
the same age as the pn'ceding two, there is a b<jot the top ofwhi(!b has a Vandyketj edge marked with double lines. 

(Woodcut No. 24). The desecra tion of this ligure by a European, lately formed the subject of a criminal action in 
the High Court of ( 'alcutta, and it was then brought to light that its true character was unknown to the people, and 
that it was worshipped as an imago of Vishnu. A sixth spectmen is to bo seen on the temples of KcdArcs'vara and 
Muktos'vara as also on the back fraino of the Murshidabi'id St'trya, and in it the top is so cut as to leave a flap like 
the Na])oleon flap projecting in front and another behind, the sides showing triangidar notches. (Illustration No. 166.) No, 28. 
This boot is also remarkable from the efreumstance of its being worn by a lady : her lover has boots of the same kind. 
Curiously (‘iiongh the figuiK^s on which these boots have been found are all di'esscd in d/iuh's, having the upper part 
of the body bare. None of the boots shows any nrarking for the solo or heel, and so they may bo taken for moccasins, or 
buskins without tfie cork soles which were used to.add to the height of actors on tho Grecian stage. That tho 
boots or bunkins under notir-o aro gcmiiue Hindu articles of dross, and not boiTowcd from foreigners, is evident 

i t * 

front their having Ix.-eii known front very iinciont times. I’anini notices a variety of boots which covered 
the whole of the foot and was tied at the ankle. Its name is anu/KuIiini. It must have been common enough at 
tho time to servo as an example for the illustration of a ruhi in grammar, and already so old and familiar as to 
have lost its radical dcuivation in tho nuizcs of auti({uity.§ Amara Sinha describes it as a kind of shoe that No. 24. 

covered tho whole of the foot, Vailiijuinut sfri mininiijnulind paMi/uhi, and most of his commcntator.s, who lived after 
tho advent of the Muhammadans in this country, explain it by .referenco to tho familiar Persian boot called mujdh : 
})Mj(i th kliiidtdh, ^ Pandits of tlio jrri'sent day, finding that in India the word niujdh is used for stockings or socks, suppose that 
anupa'dinfi moans that article ; but neither tho interpretation of Amara, nor i.he original meaning of the Persian word, supports 
their inference. Bbarata Mullika .says that it Avas an ankle-boot vr$T WitT 






“ Lons^ing lor ilieo to (mhho iigiiiii. 

“ Till? rule iiud all all'airs of statu 
, “1, to lliuse shops, will (Iclugato. 

“ And if, 0 tainor of thy lot's, 

“ When lourtpuii }piirs have ruaphud tlioir dose 
“ 1 spu tlipp not that day rpturn, 

“ Thu kindlpd lire in}' fnunu Hhall burn.” 

X (Iriltitli’s JUinayaga 11 . p. 453. ‘ 


Vishnu Puripa, Book II. chap. 12. 

t Manu Ch. IV. 0(J. 

J Maitreya. “ And pray wlio is that lady dressed in flowered ifiusHni 
goodly person truly ; her foot, shining with oil, tlirust into a pair of slipper* P 
she sits in state on a gorgeous throne.” 

Ait “ That is iny lady’s mother.” Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, II. p. 87. 
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^ , I„ A,nan,ko.j^.mdU of Taramananda, we road 


That the Persian mty'dh, when first iutroducetl into India, was a boot or buskin 


<’•, an outer leatlior covering for tlio foot, 


is.evident from such phrases as to have one’s stuck in clay” f. c, being un.ler a diflicuIty-^jlHV' " to 

put forth the mujdh’> for proceeding on a journey, l.aving become idiomatic and proverbial in the I’ersiau lan.ma.o The 
last is equivalent to the American slang “ pull-foot,” which again is a Yankoo version of the ■ .•« ..a; ' of iLlpidos. 

Had the mty&h meant a sock, or an inner covering protected by outer leather shoes, it could never have been used for starting 
on a journey. 

The material for these boots and shoes was ordinarily bovino leather, and oven tlio hide of the sacriticcd cattle was not 
excepted. According to S'anvatya quoted by A s valayana, the liido oftho cattle sacrificed at tlio .^ ulujavu ceremony, was fit to bo 
converted into shoes and other useful articles.* 

The passion for personal ornaments and decoration is common to every state of society. It may have been chastened and 
Ornaments modified under particular circumstances, but it has never and nowhere boon altogether suppressed. Tho 

■■ ■ jackdaw’s feathers and cowrie-sholl necklets of some of the Pacific islamlors may have boon replaced in 

the boudoirs of Paris and the drawing-rooms of England by the magnilicoiit plumes of tlio ostrich and brilliants of unrivallod lilstro, 
and in Asia by the pinions oftho bird ot paradise and orient pearls of cxipiisito porlcction, bat tho desire for tlicm romains tho 
same, and equally ardent everywhere. It is not remarkable, tliorefore, that it prevailed to an iiiordinato extent in ancient India, 
under conditions, climatic and social, tho most favourable* to its growtli. To judge from the records and relics now acccssiblo, 
the passion seems to have manifested itself in an inordinate fondiioss for gold jewellery for dlircreut parts of the body,, and tlio 
deities of tho Rig Voda constantly prespnt theinsolvcs adorned with a variety of them. Itmlra is desiiribed as “ firm with stroii" 
limbs, assuming njany forms, fierce and tawny coloured, shining witli brillmiit golden ornameiits,”t ‘“"I wearing “ an adorablo,” 
uniform necklace.”’ Tho Maruls decorate , their persons “ with various ornaments “ tliey are richly decorated with orna- 
ments,” and “ shining necklaces are pemlaiit on tlioir breasts.”§ 'I’lio AsVins are also adorned with golden ornaments, 'riio 
Asuras, like their rivals, had, likewise, plenty of “ gold and jewols,”j| and liuman boiiigs, wlioso ornaments were no doubt tho 
prototypes of their celestial counterparts, were certainly not withouf their dno share. Aeconlingly we find tlio sago Kakshivat 
praying for a son “ decorated with golden earrings and jewel neckhico and am mg largesses to priosts and Hralimaris, gold in, 
lumps or in ornaments, is prominently mentioned. In the Niriikta of Yaska and tlio graniiiiar of Paniiii, not only ornainonts, 
but names of various kinds of them, are enumerated, and Manu delincs tlio nature aiid iluties of tho caste whoso especial vocation 
was to manufacture them, and the punishment moot for fraudulent adulteration of gold. 'I'lio old vocabulary of Amara Si/ilia gives 
names for crowns, crests and tiaras for tbo head ; of rings, flowers and busses for tho cars ; ofneeklaees of one to a biuidrod 
rows and of various shapes and patterns ; of armlets and bracelets ; of signet and other rings for the fingers; of zones and 
girdles for tho waist for both men and women ; as also of oriuuiient.s of bells, bands and cJialns /or. tho log and ankle. AlUiough 
fashion has rendered tho forms of many of the ancient oriiameiits now obsolete, ino>it of the names are still current in con- 
nexion with their substitutes, ami the sculptures of Uliuvaiics'vara alfonl us a pretty fair idea of what their shapes were twelve 
hundred years ago. The bas-reliefs of Saneld ami Amara vati also exhibit speciniens of a great variety of ornaments for the liaiiJs, 
feet, waist, neck, and bead. In the absence of positive information regarding the etbuograpby of the peoples iiqii esentod in theso 
throe places, it would be wrong to take the ornamouts shown as illustrations of the jeweller's art as extant among a single race from 

tho second or the first century before Christ to the sovcntli^entury of the Christian era; hat taking Imliaasa whole, they show a 

gradual, steady and marked advance towards refinement. The bangles, bracelets, and anklets of .Saneld, are the elMnisiost.})ossihIo. 
They axe thick, rough, and lieavy, almost devoid of workmanship, and large enoiigli to cover from one to two-tliiids of the le.gs and 
fore-arms. Judging from specimens still in use among the lower orders of the people away from urlian influence, they must Iiavo 
boon in«le, in met instanCM, of br« or Tlio banslo, ai n.M. of Amainvotl, tj.oasli .UMlIy of ll,o«,n.o i„.lto„„, 

are BDialler, lighlor and noalor, and tlio anklets arc « 0 MWwl.al loss ]. iiidoro.is. At Dlinvanos'vara tlio, are not only rodimwl 
in sire and weigbl, but greatly in, proved in appenranee. Amidst a few of tlio older forms there is quite an abnndamsi of 

.,..1 wbieb for neatness, oleganeo, and beauty, would not stand in any great disadvantage l,e,id,» the linosl 

specimens of their times from any other part of tho world. Nor is this jCnarkahlo, oousidormg Urn eolohrity whlel. 
India has enjoyed from remote antiquity for the exoolleneo of her o,;., aments. Adverting to it, Mr. Maskolync, m W Ke|K,rl 


iroinof^ fvTSftnwH I 

t Wilion’i Big Ved* II. 221. 
X Ibid II. 179. 


§ Ibid IV., 124-298. 
II m 91. 
f Ibid II. 6,' 
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on JcwcIIory and Precious Stones in the French Exhibition of 1866 (class XXXVI), says : “ It iei said that eren that delicate and 

most sensitive instrument of touch, the hand of tho Hindu, is not sufficiently sensitive for fashioning the finest sorts of Indum 

filigree, and flint children alone arc employed in the manipulation of such a spider-web of wire. Of fabrics so delicate, 

nofiiihg is to ho seen among the jewellery at Paris, indeed tho best of tho Indian filigree, and that by no means worthy of its 

1 

source, is to bo found among tlie articles oxliibitcd under tlio goldsmith^s class. It is to be remarked of this elegant and primitiye^ 
perlinjis very earliest, foiiii of ornament in precious metal, that it Lad probably reached its limits for delicacy and 
design at a very areliaic period, and has made no real progress in recent times ; that, in fact, the early Greek filigraner 
worked with as much facility and delicacy as the Hindu artisan of our day, who inherits the skill and the methods ho uses 
by the direct descent of an immemorial tradition. But there are other forms of tlic goldsmith’s art scarcely loss venerable 
than that of the filigranes, possessed of great native beauty, and which also have survived in India, through the long roll of 
centuries, as tho Zend and Sanskrit languages have survived there, the inheritance of families or clans. Those forms of art are 
perishing one by one, as the family in whom it may have liecn handed down becomes extinct or lets the thread be broken, 
each of these lieroditary industries of India moves on with time to its extinction.” It is of course impossible to expect 
speelmens of filigree in sculjituro, lait the ornaments exhibited by no moans fail to support the pretensions of the country to 
superior excelleneo in the goldsmith’s art. 

AVhen treating of coilFuro frequent references have already been made to crests, coronets and tiaras. Crowns were held in 

much higher estimation ; and carvings of a great variety of them, some of elaborate workmanship 

Crowns, coronets and tiaras. . , rr»i • v i* • i ii t 

are to be mot with. The richest crown that has come to my notice, is one worn by the goddess In- 
drdnf at^J/ijapiir. In outline, it is very like an Iranian caj), but most sumptuously bedecked with jewels all over. Illustrations 
Nos. C3andll2also exhibit crowns for gods, but of less pretension: the circlet in Illustration No. 116 is so like a ducal coronet that 
it may be mistaken for one from the head of Riehatd Cieur-dc-lion. Tho Auhtanayikk of Jajapur show other and remarkable 
Bpccinuuis. « , 

Ornaments for tlio ears arc also exhibited in gi'cat variety, but owing to their small size and the rough usage to which 

tho hands, nose and oars of most of the statues bad been subjected by the Moslem invaders, 

I have not been aide to obtain drawings of a sufficient number of perfect and well-marked 
cppccimens. My drawings include r(‘presentationsofoidy five varieties, but they are characteristic, and will, it is believed, prove 
interesting. No. 121 is from a female figure in the Groat Tower of Bhuvanesvara. Its drooping plume and fan-like appendage 
are peculiar, and have been noticed on several male figures. Sometimes the fan, probably made of party-coloured fringed 
cloth, is surmounted by floating ribbons, (No. (>3). Tho Idlapafray or palm leaf ear ornament,” named in tlic Amarakosha, was 
probably no other than this fan. Illustration No. 122 from the same place is w'orn on the ears, hooked in a hole in the helix or 
outer rim, or tied to the hair near it. It is still in use on the top or sides of the head, and is known in Bengal, where it is made of 
jewelled go^d jdates and string.s of pearly, by the name (AJummi Illustration No. 120 is called karnaphula^ or the oar-flower,” and 
has a pretty tulip drop ; it has been take.u from a figure of the boar incarnation in a small temple adjoining the Great Tower. Tho 
ornament was a great favourite of Durga, and the famous M anikaruika of Benares derives its name from the circumstance, says 
the legend, of the goddess having by accident dropped an ornament of this kind at that sacred spot. Illustration No. 118 from 
the MarkandaTiInk in Buri is now known In Bengal by the name of dhrUrL It is a shield-shaped disk of gold worn on tho lobe 
‘ of the ear, sometimes with, and sometimes witliout, a pendant. Illustration No. 119 from the Great Tower represents two 
ornaments, a tulip drop, hung from the aniitragiis, and a stud with pearl fringe and pendant, attached to the lower edge of 
the robulo. Several other forms will bo noticed in some of tlio illustrations attached to this work. 

Studs and rings for the nose set with stones or pearls arc great favouritt.>s ip the jircsent day, and wore probably not 

unknown in former times. In the /SV/ f/rfa mention is made of an Andhra lady whoso 
^ gi’aceful car is decorated by the scroll of gold ] whoso nose-ring set with pearls trembles to 

her lircatli ; and over whoso bosom spreads the saffron-dyed vest but no such ornaments have been met with in sculpture. 

Of iKJcklnces, the finest specimens arc to be seen in the Illustrations Nos. 63 and 142. In their lockets the collets for tho setting 

of precious stones on a gold frame is distinctly indicated. Some of the pendants of the large 
Nocklacw, bniiglcB, bracelets, Ac. figure, Kartikcya, appear as if intended to represent tiger’s claws mounted 

on gold, a sfavouritc charm still in use in some parts of India. The small necklace is formed of small lockets edged with 
pearls. The garland across tho chest was^probubly formed of flowers, though the bell-shaped pendants of Bhagavatt’s garland 


Ear ornameiita. 


^ Wilaon’a Hindu Theatre II., p. 385, 
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^ «f ;*■ »pr«ntetion of . moWlio ommont. TI,o oockW of i, ta.od of .to of 

SV. powh or gold bead, oooh, «id a .tring of poM-U i, „„ bolwco,. tho i,ri„ci|,.l „«klooo and the nooklol, A .Iring 
rfWl. dotold. Crom tho right breari, «.d a atring of pearU o, bead. pa«c, from lh„ right ahoaldor to tho' loft 
side. 

• Of ornaments for the forearm tho most important in tho present day is tl.o WW, a rinjj of metal of a cylindrical form, 
Ornament, for the Hand. ord^arily plain, but sometimes twisted or othonvise wrou-ht, which liongali woinoJ 

reckon as tho emblem of their married state, and never open it as lonj^ as their husbands 
are Uving. If made of gold or silver it generally encloses a bit of iron, but a separate aimulot of iron is also commonly 
worn which then forms, like the European marriage ring, the emblem of the married state. In Orissa the IM is replaced 
by theA44r«, which differs from the former in being flat, and not cylindrical. Its under surtaco is flat and smooth, but 
the upper is wrought in various patterns, a beaded form being tho most prcvaleiit. In sculpture it is tho cominonost, aiul in 
rich specimens lias an elaborate boss or crest-liko appondago on the top. (Ilhistriitioii No. 12!), a.) Tho headed pattern 
is sometimes edged in by rims of which Illustration No. 132, a offers a good speeimon ; at other times it is doubled omitting 
the crest (Illustration No. 124), or tho spaces between tho two circlets widened, or arched, or otherwise developed jind 
ornamented. (Illustrations Nos. 123, a, 125, a, 120 a, and 127, a.) In Calcutta tho last is in common use, aiid is i 
known under tho name of pafuri; it is tho exact counterpart of tlio Eiu'opcau bracelet. Illustrations Nos. 128, a, 
and 131, a, exhibit the well-known conch-shcll ornament fmnkhaj. It is formed by cutting the shell {Mazza Rafa of 
Lamark, Turhmlla Rafa and VuMa gravis of Sir 10. Tcnnent) into annulets, and eight or ten of them are arranged 
in a tapering form, and then mounted with gold beads, bosses and other dof’orat ions ; some of tho annulets are loft white 
whilo others are dyed with lac of a bright crimson colour. It has now entirely gone out of fashion in Calcutta, but 
among tho poorer classes in Orissa it reigns supremo. A form of it made of gold, and bullaloo horn or of gold and horii'' 
sot with precious stones, and called c/<«(7, has also lost its bold in Calcutta; but it still continues a favonrito amongst 
Uriyd belles. For the arm tho tho and tho hid wore, until rocontly, tlio leading ornaments, and Illustrations Nos. 
128, B, 130 and 127, b, exhibit very choice specimens. The biijn is appannitly mounted with ])recious stones, but the others 
aro simply ■wrought metal. In Illustrations No. 123, b, and 124, n, there are two specimens of tho Aii//(|tiito difleront from what 
is known in the present day, and No. 129, u, improves upon No. 12.3, n, by adding to it a fringe of small hells. Illustrations Nos. 
127, c, and 132, C, show various kinds of finger rings and the mode of wearing them, 'i’lu; llgurcs of lllmgavatt and Kartikcya 
bear on thorn some rich specimens of armlets and bracelets. (Illustrations. Nos. (53 and 112.) 

With the Grecians the zone was a most important artiedo of attire, for it served not only as at/ ornament, but as a bolt to 

tie the chiton round the waist, and prudmio tlioso gracorul and cliurming folds in the drapery 
which have formed tho tlioino of adiniratiyn to all lovers of tho elassm art. In India it had 
not this double duty to perform, but it was nevertheless hold in high estimation, not only by tho fair .sox, bift oven by 
grown up luon ; and in sculptures all pcr.sous ot consc(|uenco aro dticortitod with it. It was made ol v'arious lorins, hut a fringe 
of bolls was held in the highest favour, and known under dilloront names. .Somotimos it was worn tight like a belt, hut at 
others loosely like a garland of many rows. Tlio form most in roipiisitioii was called chuii^lralnira, or “ tlio garland of moons,” 
Uriya gate, and the most gorgeous spooimcii of tho niodiieval stylo of it is seen on ( lie figure of llhagavatf al)m;o.notico(l. (Illus- 
tration No. 63.) It is formed of three massive cliaius of a curious diagonal pattern, set witli spangles, and hold together in front 
by a rich and elaborate clasp having a jowollod pendant. From tho lowest chain hang a sorios of hells and pendant chains 
festooned all round tho body. Tho zone of Kartikcya (Illustration No. 112) is 4 uIto as magnificent, but its priiicipal.poi/da'nt 
is even n^oro elaborate and gorgeous. Zones of loss pretensions may bo seen on jiluto XXII. , , 

The exigencies of clinaato have not permitted European ladies to dovoto any attention to ornamenfs for tlio logs and feet, 

except in the decoration of their boots and shoes as also the garter, which in the middle ages 
LcgHid/estomamentg. was an important female ornament. Tho ease has been very dilferent in India, and rings 

for the toes and anklets and leglets of various kinds have been current from an early eiioch. ilio most favourite among them 
was a chain band round the foot fringed with little bolls, or small metal .shells filled with shots, wliicli made a jinglingsound when 
■ in motion. (Ulustrations Nos. 138, 139 and 141.) It was called kiakini and worn by both sexes. A form of it, called /Wu/ura from 
thePersian PilFcJ, is in Bengal now given to brides only, and rejected within a year or two after marriage ; but np-country women 
andMuhammadanladioswoarittillanadvancedagc. Modifications ot'tbis ornament are shewn in Illustrations Nos. 134, '3.5 and 
140, where the chain is replaced by hollow tubes filled with shots. Tho, so arc calU Mjmru in Sanskrit. Illustratibns Nos., 133, 
134 and 139 represent anklets, of which No. 133 and tho upper one of No. 1.34 .?re flic only ones now in use.' They are called 
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Gujri, li oni Laving boon first introduced by the belles of Guzrat,* They are made hollow and filled with shots, or firm|ed with 
'bells. I’Jio ornaincuts exhibited in Illustrations Nos. 136, 137, and the upper one of 138, were confined to Orissa and Teling§n4, 
whe'ro (he dress M’orn was generally short, and the leg was left sufficiently bare to display them. They were worn by both sexes, 
but oil one leg only. A modification, con.sisting of a curiously bent rod, is still in use in some parts of Orissa, and is known 
under the name of hanhmh. It was unknown at Sanchi and Amarkvatl. Illustration No. 140 shows some toe rings. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that, with the exception of the collets noticed above, there is nothing in the sculptures 

to show what the ornaments were made of ; but seeing that pearls have been fished along 
8 an 1 rccio » Coromandel Coast from long before the time of Alexander’s invasion ; that pearls, precious 

stones, and gold, as elements of ornament, have been known in the country from times immemorial ; and that Manu ordains a 

fine for “ piercing fine gems, as diamonds or j-ubies, and for boring pearls or inferior gems improperly,” there need be little doubt 
us to what their materials were. Of course it is jiossible that what I take for jiearls may have been only beads of metal, or stone, or 

m 

baked e/ay, and tliv huiiglcs may Iia vo been of belJ-inctal ; but it is not very ])robable that the princes, under whoso orders the temples 
were dasigned and Indite always satisfied tlwir passion for ornaments with nothijig more precious. In the Bnllimana of the old 
reeupsion of tlie Yajiir V^eda, wliicli date.s from at least el'^dit centuries before the Cliristian era, jewellery is recommended to bo 
( fitrinf;.;* in f^^old.f The word usetl for jewellery is Kdrhi^ which may mean {^lass, or glass beads ; but it would bo unreasonable to 
suppose that those who set glass on gold, did not follow the same procedure with diamonds, rubies, and other precious stones, for 
which they had names, and which they knew and prized. In the first century before the Christian era, S udraka in his play of the 
Toy Cart, did not tliink it inconsistent to describe in the courtyard of a common courtczaifs house, jewellers’ shops, where skilful 
artists were examining pearls, topazes, sapphires, emeralds, rubies, lapislaziili, coral, and other jewels ; some set rubies in gold; 

c « 

some work gold ornaments on coloured thread, some string pearls, some grind the laplslazuli, some pierce shells, and some cut 
1!bral.”f Nor were the people satisfied with i^uek originals ; the requirements of society rendered the fabrication of false 
jewellery a commonly practised art. This is evident from a jiassago in the same pl(iy, in which a question* is raised about the 
identity of certain ornaments produced in a court of justice, whereupon the Judge asks : 

Jwhje, Do you know these ornaments 

Mother. Have I not said? They may be difTurcut, tliougli like. I cannot say more ; they may bo imitations made by 

some skilful artist. 

♦ 

Jwhje. “It is true. Provost, examine them ; they may be different, though like ; the dexterity of the artists is no doubt 
very great, and they readily lal)iicato imitations of ornaments they have once seen, in such a manner, that the difference 
shall scarcely be discernible.^’’^ 

Kiglit centuries after that time Uriya liajjis may be supposed, without any groat stretch of imagination, to have had 
some such bijouterie. • 

Lookifig glasses deserve to b/3 meqtioncd as a part of tlio toilette, for in ancient India, they wore rarely designed as orna- 

■ ments for rooms. Tlic most rudimentary form of this article appears in finger rings, in the shape 

Looking-gla.sso«. i i , 

of bits ol crystal set on loils. hucli rings wore lormorly, as at present, worn on the thumb, and 
many sculptured nymphs may be seen beholding the rctloction of their countenances on their rings. Larger specimens of a cir- 
cular, oval, or olJmig shape, framed and mounted on handles, are not wanting, and those invariably occur in the hands of young 
. ladies. Woodcut No. 25. AVhat the rellecdors were made of, whether foiled glass, or crystal, or polished metal plate, 

I cannot ascertain. In the Sanskiit language there* are several words to indicate mirrors, and most of them 
. are derived from roots implying reflection, but none a metal, or polishing. In the mediaeval and later 
I ancient works, the words are largely used, but 1 nave not yet met with any of them in the Rig Veda. 

‘ Sanhita. To persons acejuainted with crystals and me;al foil and familiar with tbo art of preparing false 

1 "" jewellery, the idea of setting small plates of crystal on full fur the manufacture of looking-glasses would 
bo easy enough, and that is the way, most probably, in wliicli ancient Indian mirrors were made, 
i Polished metal plates were, however, frequently used, and in the present day orthodox people prefer 
I them to foiled glass in connexion with religious ceremonies. Such plates are usually made of silver 
I steel, brass, or a specuj^um metal in which silver predominates. The ancient Eg 3 rptian 8 preferred 
No. 25 ,*Looklng-gla 8 a. cojipor, or an alloy of cojiper and tin, L e?., bell metal ; but the Hindus hold that alloy as im- 
pure, ^and nej^Jr uso Ht for religious j^rposos. For ordinary, every-day, domestic utensils and ornaments, however, it 


• Thus in the St^radd Tilaka; “ Thorc goes the reaid Gurjara, blooming 
18 with perpotual Youth, having cyefe like the chakpra, of the complexion of the 
yellow rochandf aiVd a voice musical as- that of the parrot. She wears anklets 


of silver, largo earrings set with pearls, and her bodice ia buttoned below the 
hips with gems.” Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, 11. 884. 
t Taittiriya Br&hmaQa, III. 665. 
t Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, Id. p. 85. § Ibid. 1, 165. 


was, and ^deed is, very largely employed, and seeing that it is cheap, and the Uriyiis are particularly successful in jneducing it 
of a very superior description, rivalling silver in colour and brightness, it was probal.Iy also used it, the fabrication of mirrors. 
The word Ucha for glass occurs in works considerably over two tliousand years old, ,i,id sot>ing that the Singbaltjso, who 
borrowed all the arts of civilized life from tlio Iliudns, make mtmtion, in the Dlpifnuum^ of a glass iiluiuich- iilacod on tho 
top of the Ruanawelle dagoha by Suidaitissa, brotlier of Dutiigaiumna, in the soeond eentuiy before Christ, and of a “ glai^ 
mirror,^’ in tho third century B. C.,^ and Pliny describes the glass of India being sii[>erior to all otlu*rs frtiin the inreunvstunco 
of itft being niado of pounded crystal (Lib. XXX Vt. c. Ob), it would not, 1 hiucy, lie presiim[)tiums to believe, that it was, in ancient 
times, used in India in the formation of looking-glasses ; but I have notlilng to show tliat mereury was used in living tho foil 
on it. The looking-glasses used in tho decoration ot tho marble liath in tho palace at Agra, were foiled with a libu of lead 
and tin poured in a melted state in largo glass globes winch were aberwanls broken to form small mirrors. This inode 
of foiling is still in common practice in many parts of India, A couubaparl of tho mirror sliowii in (lie woodcut 
occurs in the garden scene at Sancld. A lemalo %urc from Bhuvaiu's vara, in ilii> .Museum of tho Asiatic Society of Bmigul, 
No. 806, is seen holding a circular convex niiiTor hy u cross strap on its hack. Tho handled mirror shown in the woodcut 
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is, in appearance, very like tlic looking-glasses of the ancient Kgyptian laduNs. In the finer spiM'inu'iis of sucli articdc's tl 
handles were probably carved as in Lgypt, or ornamented with meiallie mountings, hut I ]iav (3 met with no ijvu 
apecimen. 

The most pronunent characteristic of the Indian mode of living luis always been extreme simplicity. It is not remarkable, 

Fnrmturo and Domestic UteuHk. there sb.jubl be wauling truces oC uuy greut vuri.'ty of I'uniilurc uii.l .lomestic 

Bcflsiteads. utensils among tluaii, Tho four-poster was probulily nevm-kimwn, and of almirahs, cbCsts-of- 

drawers and the like, there are no namofiin the Sanskrit language'. The l)edstoa(l of the aneiimi'.rriyas was ordinarily fiki' tlio 

ancient Egyptian and modern Indian (‘hur[)by —a rope matting stret<‘h(Ml on a sinudi* frunm 
of wood sui»ported on four legs. For mmi of consiMpnmei^ ami wealth, the matting 

I * ~ 

was ro-placeil by tape, or bojinls, llie fra nu!- work siit oil’ with 

20 luouldinga and earved work, and tlie leg.s cut into variou.s sliapcs. According to tlio 

Briktl'Safi/M, wbieli datCH from the middle of tlio sI.Ktli eentuVy,‘llio wood.s most esteemed for bedsteads wero tlioso 
of the Asana (asan, .Venlapfmi tommkm), fS//aikhm(t {Dnlbaya Ch,ukhim (samlal wood, .mi- 

talinus), Hariilra {Mmm farm), (deodar pine, l‘him doHl.mt), TMi (a, kind o)’ ebony, 

S’dla {Sliorca rolusfu), Khrmn (gandd.fu-, C,md!m krUn;), Anjam [MIMa chnn.poka), PMcn [‘') Huka (leak, 'Mom 

»")-t !na«.e «„«. or ii.o i-»t „r luji,. ■, ii,o w,„j 

„t mml of tliOBO tao, i» liorf, clo*.-si'.ii.o.l, «ns.T|.lil.lo of « s,«,.l |..lisl,, ».,■ „,H o.lon.it ...rk, 

Tl.o*olo»of «n,!.l,ol»..)-,tek, .™ o„l '* 

particularly oatcm.ud for II, o falri,-ali,m of the *,u,„l!„K-l,oai-.l„ of i„«lr„„,'„l.. , It ,« ,vorll,y „l i.olo, liowror, 

that U .0 U.l doc uot i„olu,lc 11,0 t«o„, uWol, no, v-,,-, lay. i» - ,.,U.„dv..|y ,„,|Jo,y,,l in tins. 'I'l,,. 

and »MO ottl,. Crap,,, givo dol.d-U dlr«.lo„» for Mllns ll„» lror« »' » "'O '■ir. ',l„,io,, of ll,„ 

atopH, arrd tor .ca«ui„K iU. ,v«od ,„„1 ,,, ,lry,„s. I ,,l„,-l, 

),e,>n struek by lightning, or kimeked down by immdalioiis, sbii ms or elepliiinl.s, 
or wbieli liuvc fallen towards the soiitli sid(>, as well as lliose wliieli grow on binial, 
burning or eonsecrate.l grounds, or at the eoiilliieiiee of large rivers, or by the road- 
sub', uL tlio.so wbieli liavo wilbered tops, or ail ci.lai.glcmcnt of heavy eroe}Mgs 

on them, or bear tlionis, or are the reee|,(a. les of many lioiiey r-mibs and binW 

nests, .an^eekoned unlit for til.- liibriral ion of I.edsleads, as they are inalispie.ion;, 

and Ire sure to bring on misfortune, disease ami .lealli.+ Some of the wo.i.ls 
^ ‘ ,,_i sin-dv, such us the gambliar, the /'i.san, the sisu and tlie 

commended aro supposed to o mos pi jp kadamba ; but tlio M/M-ry/a 

«.add i other. »ay bo a.od or p„„ %. ‘ ^ ^ f, 

opd the marr^rhoald never - „„;r„,d ,„,ea 
work should ho of some stronger wood. Ibo sandal wood is »a . , 



• Tennent’. Ceylon, I. p. l.li. 

Briliat Sanliiti, p. 308. 
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inounfcd wi(li find jewels.* Ikt the l)C.st of all materials for bedsteads, according to the /yr/iJaf ia ivory. It 

• slioiild ho used solid for llio legs, iiiid in thin jdates for in-laying on the frame-work which should be of some choice wood. 
1,1 sehs ff/jM* i\ (>ry about two tijickjiosschs at tlic root of tlio tusk, which is hollow, sliould be rejected, if the animal from which 
it is tiikrn ooiiic fnnu tlio jikiiii ; but if it l)c a iiiouiitain grazer, somcwliat Icss.f Great stress is also laid on the venation of the 
If tlj(‘ /ig'iirt.is lonnoil Jty the venafioii bo of auspieious objects, the substance is ffood, otherwiso it should be rejecled. 
Ill tlj(‘ case of wt)od veimtioii is aj>j)rovcd, but larg*o knots, Jiollows, and ])erforations by worms or insects, are strongly 
coMdiMiincd, and det.'iiled desrri|>t ions art? given of tlio ditferciit kinds of misfortune which await the unfortunate wight' 
wlio luipiuMis to slecj) on a bedstead Avitli knots in the end, in tlio sliaft, in tlic globular central bulging, or in the top of its 
l(‘gs. 'rii(> Iramc-woik, according to tlie aullioriiy iiuoted, sliould have mouldings above and below, or bo carved in various 
ornamental figures, or inlaid with gold, Ivory and precious stones. 

The standard measure fur carpenter’s work is the ani/itla^ or finger’s breadth of eight liarloy corns divested of their husk, 

and laid side by side. Tliis finger would bo all but exactly equal to an 
inch ; practically nalivo carpenters, both in Bengal and the North Western 
IVovInees, take the Knglish inch to bo equal to eiglit barley corns or jaos. 
01 this scale, tlio royal bod sliould measure a hundred, that is eight feet 
and four inches in lenglh. I’or princes, a length of ninety inches, or 
2S. S(iV(*ii feet six inches, is held sufficient. Tlio primo minister comes in for 

eighty-four inches, the cnnnnaiuhT-In-diief fur seventy-eight, and tlif high priest for soventy-two.J The rule as laid down is 
im|)(‘rative ; but 1 lliiu'y tlu' author intended some exceptions, otherwise llis ( Jraco the Hindu Archbishop, who happened to bo 
soinewiuit of a grenadier in lu‘Jght and of Fab'talfiaii proportions, Mould have made a sad time of it in his bed of barely six 
''fret unless lu* <o)t over it by a spi'cial dispensafioin The breadths of these several bedsteads measured three-fourths of tho 
Icngdi, iliut is four feel six iiiclics to six rcet, iiiitl tlio lu;i;>lit oiic-fouitli, or one foot six inelios to two foot ono inoh.§ Nothing 
1ms Iici'ii sditi ill the Ih llnil Hunliila about tlio .size of bo(I.stou(l,s for ordiimry iicojilo, )mt it is to bo jwesumed that its measure 
■was not Biiliji.'ct to any sliding scnlc. 

As 110110 of till.' liod.sti'iiils carved on tlio tcmiilos Is of natural size, jt is iinpo-ssiblc to ascertain how far tho rules of the 




Brlhal Sitnliihi, as ri'giinls this class of furniture were r(;s|)ectcd in praidico. The breadth of tho liodstoaiLs scon, as fur as I can 
guess, is uliuut tliree-f uirtlis of the Imigtli, 1ml tho height is not always exactly ono-fourth of tlio length, or even near it. Tho 
priiiciiial causes of diversity however are tlie legs. Unlike tlio North Indian dmrpoy, whoso legs are almost invariably of 
the .same .shiipo, the Uriyu bedsteads display legs of at least a score of dilfercnt fanciful .shapes quite unlike each other, 
some of tlieiii very .similar to Uiinnicaii designs of tlie jireseiit day, or .such ns may bo copied to advantage. Tlic woodcuts Nos. 

till to tiO, cxlilbit soiiio of tho typical firms, hut they aro by no means 
tlic most si-lcct. They wene copied ns they were met with without careful 
coiiipurison and .selection; but such as they aro they will most likely 
prove iutorosting. Woodcut No. 2G, from Jluktcs'varn, exhibits a very 
simple form xvitli a iilain border und legs, carved like lion’s paws. No. 
27, from the same localil)', is rcnmi'kablo for tho manner in which the 
lion paws are fixed to the plutf mu, not at the angles as usual, hut con- 
siderably witliiiv the borders. No. 28, from the (Jroat Tower, has very 



OhastcLydesIgik'dlegs, and tho border of tlie i.latfmn is set olf with a complimitod scries of mouldings. The legs of 
N>. ^9, from tho same jilueo, are se.nowhut like those of the last, but its philfonn has a bevelled edge and no moulding. 



Iti'iliiit Pafiliiti, p. '101. 
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Bvihat SafihitA, p. 809. 

Tlio ordinary an|?ula is much less than an inch, twenty-four of it going to 
a cuhit, or a foot and a lialf. If that measure be accepted tho royal bedstead 
would bo reduced to six feel, and that of tho high priest to a little over four 
feet. 

Brihat SanhiU, p. 400. 
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Bcfoio it aro seen a footstool witli turned legs, and a curiously shaped vessel which 
I take to bo a spittoon-two articles of frequent occureneo as accessories to bedsteads. 
To a nation so inordinately addicted to eliewing bet.d leaves, the sjuttoon iS a 
indihjKnsiblo aitidu ot tuniiture, and in gTou])s and court scenes, it often 
occurs in tho hand of an attendant. The ll.otstool wlien placed besides a bedstead, 
served tho purposes of a sle]) for ascending on tho bed, hut it was also u.sed as a 
stand for tho betel box, drinking cups, water cai5!cs, or tlag.uis for wine. W,)odcut 
No. :{0, troin tho Croat Towi-r, exliibils tlio richest bedstead I have si'cn in Oris.sau 
sculpture. It is mounted on an elaborately carved dais, and has very pretty legs of a s.p,are pattern, the like of which aro 
very common in Bengal in the present day. On one side of the bclstea.l is attached a se.ni-circular head piece, designed 
to prevent tho pillow from falling over. Tho bedding (Sanskrit appears to Iiavo been stulfcl, an.l (ho stniling 

kept in its place by tufting. There was a largo tliick pillow on its upper side, but n.y artist (i.rgot to copy it. From I 

slightly projecting mark under tlie frame, 1 fancy that sueli hedstoads were .sonietinncs j)rovided with secret iwesses for tho 

deposit of valuables and jewellery, as Is still tlio cuso in some parts of tho country. Tlie bed.stcaids w.;n! used both for 
(deeping, and os ottomans or sofas. 

Tho throne designed by Phidias for his remowned Olympian ,Tu])it('r was a large, high-baekc'd arm-chair, elaborately 

carved, and sumptuously decorated, but still a chair, or a scat for one piu-son, as (ho word o,,,;,,,, 
oijgin.dly mOiiut m (^icc|c, m contiadistincliou to the Suffim or (anich tor lioliling two or 
more persons, and tho Eg}qitian thrones as presevvod in scul[»tures and paintings an.' all huge eliairs of .soiuc kind or other. The 
Indian tlirono differed entirely from the.se. It was founded on tlie model of the or bedstead, and was disduguislicd 

from it only by its mountings and decorations. According to the YiiJcli-hiljia-titrii two sizes were eoinnioii, one ciglit cultiU 
square and four cubits high, and the other four cubits sipiaro and two cubits Iiigli. 'I'lie I'ormer was calh'd l,’,iitij)iil,;t, and (lie latter 
lltijdsoaia, Tho angles of the square, hoAVOver, were not ahva)'s left enlire, and Iiy tho way in whicli tlicy were cut off, 
'the scat became six, eight, or ton-sided. The great helglit of the seat nc'ci'ssllaleil a (liglit of s(e|is in fiMnl, Imt wliether tho 
stejw extended to tho whole length of a side, or onl}; covered a [lortiofi of it, T cannot ascertain. Around the platform, there 
was a railing, buttherc is nothing to sliow that there was any raised back to lean upon : prolialily there was none, as the largo 
pillow or tahtyd, which formed an important element of the seat, renderc'd it superlliions. 'I'lie, name of the throne, SiiVuntuin^ 
is supposed to have been derived from tho images of lions (.SV/i/c/), whieli briginally* formed its supports, hut the secondary 
moaning of a stato-chair or tlironc, soon set aside tho dt'rivative meaning ol a ‘‘ lion scat,” and such solecistic wyirds as 
Padma-sWuhand^ lotus-lion-seat,” G'/Jx-smhdsitnn, ‘‘ ele|)hant-liou-.s(‘al,” like (lie \ankce “ neck-haiidkcrchiel’,” got Into 
currency from very early times. Tho objects ordinarily selected lor (he yleeoralion o( (he legs wito imuge.s oJ lutiisi's, 
conch shells, elephants, geese, lions, pitchers, doer, and horses. The (lironcs were nanwd dilfercudy according to /Jiu forms 
in which the legs were carved. Thus a throne made of gambliar wood wl(h moaipings o( gold and rubies, having’ the 
sides festooned with carvings of lotus flowers, and tho Icet shaped like lutuslfiids, was named the *' lotus throne. It had a lining 
of scarlet clotli, and for supports of tlio (rame-woi k eight to twi'Ive human (igiires, eacli twelve liiigi'rs long. A throne made 
of the abovenuinod wood witli silver and crystal mountings, wlilte lining, and carvings ot shi'lls on the iiaane and the fi'ct, 

was called the “ conch-slioll throne,” Sm/Hk HlAhdmwi. It had twe-nty-seven ligun-d supports. A throne made of jack wood, 
with gold, amethyst, coral and lapislazuli mountings, searjet cloth liiiiiig, ami carvings of lines of elephimts on (he fraim', and 
of elephant beads at tbc feet, was called an “clepluint throne.” In the sumo waj', the “ goose throne,” wa-s 

so-called from having figures of geese carved on tho frame and on the feet. It was made of sala wood, moimte.! with gold, topitzes 
and agates, and lined with yellow cloth. It had twenty-one human figures for supports. 'I’lie “ lion tl.rone” was made i.f san.lal 
wood, mounted with gold, diamonds, moflior-o-pearls, and Iine<l with white doth. It had, us Its name implies, carvings yf 
elephants on the frame and on tho feet, and twenty-one l.uinan ligures for supports. 'I’he pit, ’her tlirom>,” fGhatn ^lAhamm) 
was made of champaka wood, and mounted with gold and emeralds ; it had lines of pitchers earved on the frame, lotus Imds on 
tho feet, and blue cloth for lining. Its figured supports numbered twenty-two. When the th.one liappeiied to be n.a.lo ol 
NIma wood fMaha aeadirachtaj, mounted with gold and .sappliin's, c.arvod with lines oi deer on the Iraiiie, and deer beads on 
the feet, and lined with blue cloth, it was called a “ deer throne,” (Mrloa .vnlHmnvJ. And when it happened to bo nia.lo of the 
Mesua ferroa wood, mounted with gold and diverse kinds of jewels, lined with 'itarious coloured cloth, an.l carvel jvith 
figures of horses, and horses’ heads at tho feet, it was called a » horse tl.rono,” piana MIdmnaJ. It had sovcniy-fbur human ^ 
figures for supports. Besides these the Garuda throne, (GaruddmmJ, for Visjinu, the Bull throne, for S'lva, 

and the Peacock throne for Kdrtikeya, are frequently mentioned. But I have seen nono.of the.se in 'sculpture. ^ pliiijn tukhla- 
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}>osh M-if/i 'cfir\('<I nn<l nioiildcd finmos, is wliat is }iiost (joininon, and carving's of animals and human figures are 
niflitr cvcc/^fioii.s (Iiaii otlicrwisc. I'ivcii llie two largo tlironcs of Jugariiiaflia in the Puri and the Gundicha tomplos, are 
la Vlor dy plain and uncarvcd. It slioidd bo add(?d, Jiowovor, tliat it is ]mssiblo that tho structures which I have taken for 
or thrones were intended only for pithnn or ottonuui seats and not tlirones. 

Of ottomans, five kinds are deserilxsl in kooks; tlio first measurin/jC tliro(3 feet by one foot six inches, with a height of 

nine ineli(‘s, ealleil Suhhtisann ; tlie second, six feet by three, with a height of one foot six 

inelies, railed *liii]diiawi ; tlie third, nine ie(‘t by tour teet six inelics, with a height of two feet 
throe inebos, ctdlod SnWixiinu ; the Ibiirlli, twelve I'eot by six, witli a boiglit of tliroe feet, called Sidhyi’mina ; and fifth, fifteen 

foot liy seven foet six inebos, xvilli a boiglit of tbree foot nino iiichos, callotl Samputemna. Others, called 

JiiikiIm, Juijii/i'it/iii, Ju’liiiitlni Mul .liipiipllliti, are also oocaslonally mentioned. These were made, according 

to clioico, of metal, stone or wood, and carved into various shapes. Of motals, gold, silver, copper, 
and brass, Avoro most ostcomod, and iron condemned, except for purposes of incantations. Of stones, tho 
gritty siindstoiie alone Avas condemned, and the other kinds rocommemled with the proviso, that the 
colour of the stone should curn'spoud with that of the jilaiiet Avhich presided for the time being on the 
di:stiiiy of the person who was to use the seat; thus Avhcii a man happonetl to ho under tho influence 
of Saturn, he had to use a .stone .seat of a blue colour ; but if Venus happened to bo tho presiding planet, 
a bright yellow stone Avas the most appropriate. Crystal formed an exception to this rule, and was 
vcckoncil lit for use at all times. As regards Avood, the mango, tho jiiman, the kadamba, and all very 
light Woods, Avere, as a matter of course, held unlit, us also all very heavy, knotty AVOod Avitli irregular veins. Tho most 
ii]i|)ro|)rialo woods Avero the saiiihil, gambliara, .sala, sisu, eliony, teak, hakula, etc. Scats ot tlicse Awrious descriptions are froquent- 
Jy met Avith in sculpture. A very good specimen of the first kind of sofa occurs in the second comjiartmcnt of the AmarAvatl stone 
now in tlie Museum of the Asiatic Society, Avhero it is provided Avitli <!oriier posts and u ti'ster frame, and hi being cai'riod about 

on tho shoulders of men in a procession. Tmiiges of gods and Hindu bridegrooms aro to this day 
carried aliout in sedans <,f this description, and they are known undiT tlio old name of SukhUam. 
'riieir short height makes them peculiarly fitted for tliis jmrposo. The oilier kinds were intended 
to be kept as fixt ares, i. t . , not imieli moveil about. In sculpture tho ends of their legs are frequently 
carved into tin- form of lion’s paAVs, or eagle’s chiAvs, and tho shafts of the legs are sometimes, but 
not often, shaped like the legs of tlioso animals. Cano rnoras arc also iVciiucntly met Avith, shaped 
very much iii the same Avay as uoav (Illustration No. 104). A varioty of it with a raised 
back is sliown in AVoodciit No. .‘11, taken, like the last mimed Illustration, from one of ]\fr. Fergusson’s plates of Amara- 
vatf sculptures.' Scats similar to It are common, enough in the North We.stern I’roviiici's, thuugli tho requirements of Europeans 
have caiu^'d a change In the form of the back-rest. 'I'hat they were common in former days is evident from a verse in KMi- 
dasa’s Kumdra SdiiiMuird, Av'liere the iivmiilaiii-klog Illmalay!i isde.seribed to have offered such .seats to tlie seven sages, who came 
•with the iiroposal of mairiagc of his (laughter I'liia Avith .Mahi'ideva.* At a much (jurlior period, avc find in tho Ibnmlya^ia and 
the Maliabharula, and even in tlie liig \'eda, seats or chairs of gold de.s.a-ibcd as invariable accompaniments of royalty. Thus 
Apnmanyot, “.tjie grandson of the Avali-rs,’’ in tho last naiiiiMl Av-ork, is poiirtrayiid as “ of golden form, of golden aspect, of 

golden hue, and shining, seated on a .seat of gold.”t The mention of carpenters in that AvorkJ implies tlio existence of wooden 

luralture, and beds and chairs and stools Avould be tlie most probable urtiides of that description that 
would bo turned out by siieli arti/.mis ; for bad tlie.y been employed, us lias been supposed by 
some, in the labrieiilioii of only cars and Avngg.ms, lliey would have been named Ruthakanis, and not 
No. 34. Riifrud/mm or Tnksliiihi^. In tbe time of Mamf Laws, tho deinaiid for cabinot-waro Avas sufficiently 

brisk to reiuler tbe eslabllshmciit of a distinct class or caste of men ncce.ssary for exclusive devotion to carpentry. 

In Orissa, Avooden stools and cane rnoras were, it seems, tlio ordinary form of raised seats. The mora, is identically of the 

same sliape a.s is common now. Wooden stools appear under ditrerent forms. Woodcut No. 32, exhibits a well-finished 

specimmi ; it occurs repeatedly on tho Great Toaa or. But tho most remarkable among tho stools are 
those Avliicli ary mounted on crossed legs very mucli like the folding camp-stools of the present day 
(Avoodcuts Nos. 30 and 34); tlioiigli, wliotlier they Avero so made as to fold or not, it is of course 

impossible now to dcteriniiio! l''old-staols liko tbeso are not uiifrequeiitly represented in the illumi- 

iiations of iiicdiaivgl Eunqioan manuscripts, and loriiicrly Avlicn a bishop was required to officiate 

in any but Ids oaa^ii cathedral cliurcli wliero Ids tliroiie was erected, a folding stool was placed 
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for him in the chnrch, end ho fi^nently carried one with him in hi, .jonmey,. Amon^ the m.cle„l E,.j |,li.™ 
end Aaejm^ they «»m to hare been very common, » both WiiH„*m ami i.„ani imve li,n,r„J „ pent variety of' 

’ «« the JiMiiplo ol Miiktos viini. Uceasioimlly tlioso foiaiiiff 

.tooi, were a«>d a. tabic,, and on the n.eat Tower, one may W «n i.oidi,,,. eitimr el„.,e.m,.n, or dire, or a roil of ,«,,,cr, 

with two penmn. «ated on the oppoailo .idea. (Ilia,, ration NV 34.) in tlio Temple of .Mnktc'vara, It i, ,„e,l a, a bm.kmtand.- 

Of benches and chairs with backs and aim-rcsts no m - • , , . v 

iLsis, no .spciuiu ns liii\o been soon iiinong Hliuvancs vara sculptiircs, but at Auiari- 
With high backs of ililforont dosigus, not unoftt'ii of tlio nuthlliist rail pattern, 
^ nxo common, homo ol them luivo urin-rcst.s. ooilcut Xo. Ib), rt'pro.sents a very coiuiuuu foriuj 

^vol^oarved and turned lo-.s, battened seat, and a slol)in^^^ back of carved work. Wood- 
No. »i()j luus aini-iests witli roundcal tops, tlie l)a<‘k Ixaii^* naulo of a sin^*le wavy bar 
witlioiit any intermediate support. Tliese wen? used sonu'tinu's witli, and sonu'times without, 
cusliions and pillows. The last laid a toot.stool of a rich jiattern in front, which Is shown 
below under a separate liead (No. 43.) (hairs with or without arnnresis, are likt*wise trofpicnlly mot with, and of designs which 

for their time were certainly remarkablo, thoii;^h by no means displayin;^ the taste, ele^UuVo, 

^ riehness, which characterised ancicait M;^y])tian and Assyrian turn it an'. For easy reference, 

^ these, like the benches, liavi? been eo|)ied on tla? nuvr;;in from Mr. Fer^ussoii's Tree 

f iJIL^^ tm " . f Serpent Worship,” but so dt'lim^ated as to show their character and pers|)ectivo more fully 

than can be perceived in tjie positions they oceupy in Mr. Fc^r^iisson's plat(\s. AVoodeut No. 47 
■bIH shows a form which occurs repeatedly as a repository lor son\e sacn?d object, or a throne for 

^ a royal pr distin^^ulshcd personaj!;'c. Its seat is of ahout the same hei‘;‘ht as that of an 

gg ordinary chair, so that one can sit on it*wliile restin^^ his feet on the around; its sid(?s 

and the back are protected by rails, strengthened by a double line of ornamont(*d cross bars, lis ann-resis, scat-lVamo 

and the bar on the top of tin' back are alt iieally carviMl, and tlu' last terminates on each side 

j in ail alligator Iieud, an ornanuait which uudta- the name of m<(karihiiinkhii is of fretpient 
occiirrenco in Indian sculpture and* carved work. 4'ho h‘gs of the chair arc tormed by 
doubling the leg of tlio Tukhtaposb, No. 31), with an iutca veiiing rihlxal glolx?. There is 
nothing to show how the seat was fornuMl, lait from traces of cushions and pillows, 1 think it 
boarded. No. 48, is as heavy and luamitlvo as the last, but it has no ann-r(?st and Its 
back is low. In its general cliara(‘t(‘r, No. 4!) Ixhmgs to tla? sam*e class with ila? p|*eeeding 
Jt two; but there is more art and linish iii Its details, 'ria? li^gs an' slender, welMunic.l, andou 

of ordinary chairs of the pi*(‘S(ait day. The ends of tin? top Ixir of tho 
No ^7^ projects tar out, have tlio usual inakani Iiead teriiiiwals, mid are suppurtc.-d hy figures of 

vampM.lalon,;^l,oforoonJ,ofllmam^.■o,(,l«MKl..utlmc,,.ily,analmv...i,,,iI,,■l.■n,.iv,I., I m,l llm mill.,-' i, 

li(dit and chaste. No. 40 belongs to a dilfen'iit class, and resemliles a mod(;ni <diair much more 
closely tbiin Ibo lircccding. arc liinicil, ciu ved, uml (Inislmd miicb more cavofully, tho 

back and arin-rcsts nriOight iind coii.fortiibl,-, and tlio wbulo lias a modcrA'look about It. 

JHIHH No. 41 looks liko a dwarf chair ; the constriiotiuii of its reclining arched hack is peculiar, and 

"Tjl is semicircular hdiiiid, hut in its construction there is very liitio to lii.licato its old 

primitive clmractur. Tho logs arc particularly Avortliy of notice. Joiner’s arir seems tfl havo 
S made suHlcicnt progre.ss at the time these chairs were nia.l.‘, iiiid that at tlie lowest eoinputidioii 

,,bout two thousand years ago, to cnahio the carpenters to /ix the logs with siillicicnt linnness 
bv tonon and mortise joints, to dispense with tlio necessity of cross bars at tho hnvor eml^a 
provision often found unavoidable for tl.e sake of strenglli in iH-mado furniture of tho present 

^ , 1 • made for ordinary use, indicates a mucli higher state of civili/.ati(si, than 

d.y. Tkc foot Of .uch choivand i,coaoo om,.„y ,i,„„„ ,mi„, if .mcall,,,. ..a.yu, 

could bo OMumod If Mr. For^M»n» ico ,„„at lik.dy atO'd wiHi "I'llfol .m.lii..u.-., .i» llir.y nro iiol 

or dxrriginal, rmm, Im accepted A. already . , 

unfrequontly provided with pillows near the b , , * 

they were sot off. romnanv of frici/ds, or on ceremonial occasions, was an orcct 

The ordinarv mode of sitting on ottomans m saloons m tlio company oi u , . 

^ L with tho legs crossed ; but Avhen at case, lln/roclinmg position with one ifrm thrown over 

Mode of Bitting. takii/d was preferred. Tliis latter was hlso the practice ot tho lioinans, wlfo sat .reclined 
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)uj)j)or<t(l hy the left elbow, “ ct oiibito romanote prnsso.”* On stools, chairs, and benches, the most common style was 
^ haiiginfj: and the other placed on the opposite thigfh. Sometimes the 

lej^s A\'erc crossed ; at others, both tlio legs were allowed to hang in the European style, the 
tbet resting on low stools ; tiiid this was evidently reckoned by far the moat dignified mode 
Jr of ; fur ligures of are g;cnerally 8o seated ; they also occur with one leg han^ng 

Ipl and the otlier folded, but never on the ground, or on a cushion with the legs crossed, as is 

U if n \J usual witli men in the pros(mt day. "fhat persons of rank also adopted the same style, is 

1/ \l more tliuu iirobable, as wo find Kaikeyi in the Ivumayana — 

Ko. aj). When she saw her son, so long away, 

r lieturning after many a day, 

And from her golden scat in joy, 

M Spring forward to lier darling boy/’f 

J/ Ollier instances of the same description may ])0 easily multiplied. When 

t w men of rank are represented seated on sofas, tliey are attended by seiwants 

O I Iiolding ehauris and an umbrella ; but in zenana scenes tlie attendants bear 

^ Ix tel boxes and palm-leaf fans. The ordinary attendant in such cases is a 

)i()t-ltellic(l, 1)ig-brcastcd, elderly story-tc'llcr, seated in front. Sometimes female 
. Ni). 40, ■ imisiciaiis and .songslresse.s are al.w dellnealcd. The mistress generally sits 

ross-ltvggod, oceasionally having in lier band a Hat, small, circular mirror with a long projecting liandlc, a No. 41. 

.■e(|nisit(! of feinah* tnilet wbicli seems to bavt; been a great favourite with ancient Indian belles, and is frequently alluded to 
in old Siiiiskrlt works. 

The footstool, like the of the (ireeks, and the yinhdlnm of the Tlomans, was an important article of furniture in 

iiidiaii lioitsiHioIds, and fre(|iient mention of it is mude in ancient works. For gods and 

,Fo()isini)I.s. . ■ % 

goddesses the most apj)ru|n’Iato foutstuol was ii fulMilowii lotus. It had a clmrming effect 
in setting ulf a pi(‘e(' of seiilpiiiiv, iiml typified a most eh'gant imelical idea. For such personages seats of lotus flowfcrs woro 

not uiieoiiiinon. For obvious jiliysleal reasons, such a stylo of depicting footstools 

could not lie very eongruous for human beings; and yet tor Iho setting oft to % 

ad viiiiiage of s(.'iited figures, footstools of some kind or other were absolutely reipilrcd. It ^ 
^^^^***^ Accord iugly, W(‘ sei' a gr(‘at iiumbm* of sculptured footstoids of various designs and 

. pallenis. Two of these are shoAvii on the margin. (Woodcuts Nos. 42 and 43.) No. 43. 

They are as closely like* modern kiiglisli footstools as can well he imagined. The first is from Amaruvatf, and the second, from 

n ‘ ^ ^ 

IMiuYanes'vara,, 41io stool shown iiTWoodeut No. 2d, is a form of whicli counterparts, under the name of Jalachauki^ occur 
in almost oveiy liengali house*. At' sVaddlias and marriages, such stools invariably form parts of tlic consecrated gifts. 
The curious reader will notice many otlier forms, some of idaborato workmanship, In Mr. Fergusson’s work on Tree and 
Serpent Worsliij). 

As stands ror betel boxes, drinking cups and the like, the first 'kind of footstool, (Woodcut No. 29) was, as already 
(li'seribed, generally used, but it Avould seem from some bas-reliefs on the * 

^ llhuvanes vara temples, that another kibd of stand w’as preferred for such 
jmrposes ill rich Iioiises, It reseinbled very clo.sely the modern teapoy, but without the Si 

eliaraeteristie three legs, it being fixed in a thick heavy carved bloc^k, wliie.li gave it much S 

greati*r firmness on the ground than modern teapoys can claim. The stems of alltho •* 

‘ s])eeiiiiens wen*, carved into a scries of balls fixed upon each other, or formed into a K 

5 twisted ilute, and the tops carved in various designs, Woorlcut No. 44 exhibits a plain B 

spi'i'imen, and No. 1 5 a rich one, both taken from the (Jroat Tower; the latter had a betel 
box on Its top, but in such a decayed slate that no trustworthy drawing could bo made 
No. 44. of if 
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Xu SO llOt 8 » cliniSftO ftS tllSt of Illdlfl,. ftfrin is fin nnnr\o 1^4- 1 *i. 1 1 • 

a, an nbsoluto nocMty, and .llmbncn ra um Item a vcfj- archaic neriorl. U doc 

r»a *“ '“™. « «ly «>•>«. allaincd any ,™t «n.|l™,-o in 

itafoianalion. In«cul|.turo, it alw,,y,.,|,,«r« a, a , ,ll,k of 

K,mo light nratemi, .uch a> pain, deaf or .natlins, „„ „ |„„„ ^ 

haft bn one »do of the rim, » cloacly .i.nilar to what i, manaiia larcd in (he ,lav, that 

.hown on the mmgin, (Woodcuta No., 4d. «, 4S), copied from orisinal., „„ the (ir,,,l •Power laay 
well bo taken for modem arlielc. In Sanskrit work., fan. of cloth, laacoeV.. featheta, cane, bamboo, 
and otlior articles, aro (I'cquonlly incnlioncdi hut cvorywliri-o pre eminence is ....ionod to the well known tie M 

palm, Inlre,aliw!,„„ mclieinc some fan, are «,ij b, overeomo pi, lee, a, other, bile, 

and others heat ; thus the ViVyara/feJAtf, ,i„ote.l in the of Ktlia Ib'elhaloiata 

Deva . 1 ho palm-loaf fan overcomes dLstur1)imce.s of all tlio Iluvo luimour.s, aiul i.s light ami 

agreeable ; the bamboo fun cairses heat and irritaluliiy, and iiromolcs inoi'dinate secretion of tlio 
airy and the bilious humours ; the cane, the cloth, and the peacock fcallicr fans, overeomo distur- 
bances of the three humours ; the hair fan is invigorating, &e.’'» Aeording to ,somo iiracti- 
No. 47. tioners, the palm-leaf fan promotes phlegm, and for patients suirei ing from di.seases due to an 
excess of phlegm, a cloth fan, or palm-leaf fan covered with cloth, is generally rccommcmlcd. 

The umbrella and the chamara aro represented very lai-gely, hat in no giral variety. As insignia of ro)-ally tlmy weio 
Umbrella held in greater estimation than even the crown; imd for goddcssi's, saints, and men of 

con.sefiucncc, they arc rarely forgotten. In Karope in the presvnt day, tlie umbrella, tlumgli a 
highly useful article as a parapluie or a ppiuml, carries with it an idea of cll'eminacy. lii aiicii'iit linn's ,ra„ih..„p was hold liy 
Aristoi)hancs as a lady’s toy, and flic Romans assigned it to their gentle women, as an article belitling their delicacy. Tlio 
Greeks, nevertheless, 'u.scd it as a my.sti(i symbol ill some of their .sacred festivals, and tiu' Romans introduced the custom of 
hanging an unhrella in the basilican churches as a part of the insignia of otlice of the jinlge sitlimp in the basilica. It is 
said that on tlio judgment luill Ix'infr turned into a cliurcli, lIuMimhivlla renniiiiod, nnd in fact occupied (he place of tho 
canopy V)ver thrones and tlie like,” and Ueafiaii, an ftalian Ifenild, sa) s, (hat a vi'nnilion uiuhrella in a field argent 
sjnnbolises doiniiiion.^’t Xfc is also believcal lluit the (airdlnars hat i.s a modilicalion of flit* uiuhrella, in tlu^ basilican churches, 
i Among tho ancient Egyptians, the umbrella carried with it a mark of distinclion, and piu-.sons of ipialli y alone could use it. Tho 
Assyrians reserved it for royal pcrsonagiis only. The umbrella or parasol,’’ says Layanl, “that emblem of royalty so 

universally adopted by Eastern nations,, was generally carriiMl over \\n) king in lime of peaei*,’ and sometimes jinam in 

war. In shape it resembled very closely tlioso now in common use; hut it is always seen open in fhe seulphires. It 
was edged with tassels, and was usually ornamented at tin* top by a llower or some oilier oriiaimmt. t)ii tlio later 
bas-reliefs a long piece of embroidorod linen, or silk, falling from one side lik(^ a mirlaiu ajijaMrs to seretai 'Ihe king 
completely from the sun. Tho parasol was reserved exclusively for the monarch, .jfiid is m'ver repn^stuiteil as Imriio 
over any other person.’’^ Tho Moslim sovereign.s of India W(‘re likewisi^ very parlindar aliout tluMise of Ihe umhrelhi by 
other than royal personages. But the Indians, like the Egyptians, were nol so e.xclusive. 1 h(*y permitted the vluilUi to bo 
used by other than kings, thongli they eiiterlained the idea that the right to hear an umbrella, Ix'^otiged ehielly to 

persons of considerable distinetion. The king is jmr rxccllrnra tho or “the liord ot tho liubrella, ’ and tho 

title is oven now held in higher estimation than tliat^of Uajd or MaharajL Tho king of l}urma.h is proud to call himself 
*Hbe Lord of Twenty-four Umbrellas,’’ and the Fuu|)eror of China carries that lunnber of purasols cviui <o his -liuntiug'-^u.-ld.* 
The Mahdbharata makes frequent mention of the umbrella as a mark of royal dignliy, and, in the Danadluina^t scirtion, oiij.niji.s 

the gift of wlute umbrellas having a humlred ribs, as a religious act cahaihiiecl to eiisure iUr, doimr a long residiuice in tho 

heaven of ludra, respected by gods, heavenly choristers and Bralimaiis.}) IMnini imMitions the Miu/ru, and gives its (hu-Ivatio)i 
(VL, 4, 97), and the Smritikfiras, hotli ancient and modern, all follow the Mahahharata In praising the gift of the umbrella, 
as an act of great merit. According to the undirella.s aro of two kinds, special or royal, ami ordinary.. Th) 

latter is again of two kinds, according as it is handlod--.WfY/id«, or handIole.ss-aov4//i//.o|| 11ie former was adaiitoil to open 
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and sliiil at plcasnro. Its prlndpal parts were ttio stem, sliding frame, ribs, threads, cloth, and pin. The stem or handle in 
a well-niado inidaclla, should bo in the present ago four cubits long, the sliding frame’ two spans, the ribs three cubits, and 
the cloili twice (lie length of the ribs. The pin, which supplies the place of the modern spring to lock the sliding frame, is 
reckoned at eight tingers. 'I’hoso j>roj)ortions, however, should, in the opinion of the author under notice, vary accordingto the 
rank of flu, owner. Itides aie also giv('n by him for royal umbrellas of various kinds. An umbrella with the stem and fratoe of 
choice A\-ood, and of ribs of seleeled bamboo, and tliread and cloth of a red colour, is good for kings. It is colled Prasdda. The 
I'rnldpa i.s made of a bine stem and clolli, with a golden top and hinge ; it is the most appro])riate for princes. If the stem and 
.slide he. mn(l(M.fsan(lid wood, and the tlireads and cloth bcofapure white colour, and the top bo Simnountod with a golden W(wa 
or knob, flic uml.rella would bo most auspicious for king.s. It is called Kamhmkrida. The most important, however, was the 

0110 whieli was iiiimed Xurmhuidn., and rocoimneiidcdtohcu.scdongroat state occasions, such as coronations, royal marriages, &c. 

Its stem, .didliig- iVuine, iHis and loi'k pin, were nmdiiof pure gold ; its cloth and strings of choice colour, and it was decorated with 
golden knobs, figures of .liu'ks and cars, and fringes of thirty-two strings of pearls, oacdi formed of thirty-two beads. Its top 
ns, si to lie snnnoiinfed with a pure white brilliant, and the lower end of the stem with a ruby and a carnolian, and its most 
appiopi iiife iippenduge was a tassel of yak tail, one cubit long. The Agni Purana (C. 224) docs not enter into any great detail, 

but'Veeoni otbor materials liesides chith for tlio eiinsfnielimi of royal nmhrellas. According to it, “ it is conducive to 

fbe good ol’ princes to have tbeir umbrellas made of llio fcatbersof geese, or of jicacocks, or of parrots, or of herons fvakaj ; hut 
they should not he inad<! of feat liers of various kinds mixed together. The colour of the umbrella, when intended 
for (be use of Ksliatriyas, should bo white, and when for that of Biilimans, other than of that colour. 

Its Jiapdle should be made of y, cane from three to ciglit joints in length.” The Briluit Sanliitii recommends the 
ft'atliers of ge.s,', fowl, peacocks, and cranes, as al.so new cloth, as the best iijaferials for the covering of 

wliito unibivllas, the decorations to consist of pearl fringes, garlands and crystal mountings, the handle being of 
gold, .six ealiits long, and divided into s('ven or nine .soetion.s, and the urea one-half the length of the •handle. 

Foi; crown-princes, (|n,H'ns, gmierallssimos and chief judges, the haft should be reduced half a cubit, and the area 
to he two and a half enbifs. For ordinary picople, the umbrella may bo of cloth or peacock’s feathers, accordino- 
to choic,', the shape being s,|uare, and the handle nmiidi'd.* I’lio Woodcut in the margin, No. 40, reprosouts Ko. 49. 
the only kind of ebl.ala that lias Ix'on im^t with iii .sculi.fure ; it has two tas.scl 3 of yak’s tail for omaraonis. The sliding frame 
is visible in some spe imens, but not in so distinct a form as to onalilo ono to make out its o.xact character. From Layard’s , 
it would sooiii that ilio Nliiovlto imdirolla liad a blidin^* fniino. 

'I'be Mm,im or lly-ll!ip[)er reckons next in im])ortanco to tl.e uadirella among royal insignia. It is frequently referred to 

e , Yuldlhiljmlarn of Ithoja Ihija dwells on it at great length. 

According to it> there were two classes of cln'iniaras in uso in former times, one “ mountain- 
horn,” ahd (ho otlu'r “ s,'a-l)oi'a.” “ 'riie former were made of tlio hair of cattle common on the ^[cru, the Himalaya, the 
Vindhya, the Kuilasa, the .Malaya, tin; IMaya, the Astaand the Gamlhuniiulaiminountains. The clriimara of the Meru mountain 
was of a deep yellow colour ; lliat of the II im.Maya, white ; that of the Vindhya, xvliito and dense; that from Kailasa, black 
and white mixed ; that froin ^lulaya, white and yell.iw niixed ; that from IJdaya, blood-red ; that from Asta, blue and white 
shades mixetl ;‘a'.ul tliut from ( landhamadana, sometimes black, and soinotiinos iialo yellow.”-); Of these varieties, those which • 
had long, liglil, bright and dense hair, wevo reckoned the best, and those whieli hud short, heavy, discoloured and dull hair, 
were condemned as had. 'I'ho lir.st set of qiialitics ensured to .the owner of the cliamaras possessing them, long life, 
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groat valour, fame and enduring proaperit)', while the accond set brought on shortness of life, disease, sorrow and death.* The 
sca-bom chdmariw are said to come from tho seven Pauninic .seas. 'Phe animals whiel. \ i.d.l tlann are believe.l to dwell in tho.so 
Bcaa, and marine animals bite the bushy part off from their tails and cast them on the shove, whev.' rovtnnati' pt'ople collect tlunn. 
Each sea has its own peculiar kind of chamara, and the author describes them in .U'tail. lie adds that tl.e most ehm aeteri.stic 
quality of the mountain-l)om chAmara, is tho ease witii tlivuwn on tho live, and the p.'euliar mk min , 

sound which it produces when burning. Tho sea-born chamara does not easily take live, l.nt wl.e,i it does l.nvn, it emits ' 
profuse, dense smoko, and produces a crackling sound like ckit It is evidtmt tliat by tho monniain-bovu ehamava tho 

author refers to tho tail hair of tho Yak, Goui', (Jayal and other bovine animals wliicli eontimie evmv to this day to yield eliamaras 
of various kinds; but what bo means by sea-born ebamaras, I cannot make out ;* and yet from the details of their colour, 
length, density and sound produced when Imrning, it is obvious that he alludes to somo imi)orted articles wliieh ho had .seen. 
Of those several kinds of cliAmaras the Brihat Safihita not ices only tlie yak eliamy, whieli, it says, is sometimes 
yellow, sometimes white, and sometimes black, the best being that whi< h is white, glistening, soft, ilmise, lieantilid, 
and enclosing only a few small tail bones. Its handle may vary in length from a span to a enhit ; it slionld 1 m< 
made of some choice wood, mounted with gold, silver, and jewels.:|: ()f the handles appropriate for the various 
kinds of clnimaras, tho articles of which they should he made,— gold, silver, and the like; llu^ mountings they 
should have, — jewellory of various kinds ; — their thickness mid length wflli referein e to llie rospc'clive ranks of 
tho persons for whom they are to ho made, the author also gives elaborate descriptions; l)ut they are not sulliciently 
interesting to bo worth translating. 'I’lic Sinrilis also de.senl*o various kinds of cliamaras, and speak of the inmit 
of presenting them to Brdhmans on particular occasions, hut 1 .shall Ibibear to (piote from them, as it is impossiltle 
to identify in sculpture the different varieties mentioned by llu'iu. I'lie article itself is IVeipienlly met with 
in sculpture, and represented as a mass of ilowing hair mounted on a haifdh; mor(> or less ornamented, d’lio 
woodcut in tho margin (No. iih) shows tho typical form, hut tho mass of hair of wliicli it is foiined is not 
always made of a uniform thicknc.ss. In sofno spoeimens, the hair is short, Init lliiek-set and very l.iisliy ; in otliers Xo .to. 

*it is long, flowing and light. Tho pellicles of tho tail fe!ither.s of peat-ocks, and the crested tops of lliose fe.atliers were also used 
in making chkmaras, hut I have not scon them doliiieuted in seufptuVe, nor liavi? 1 noticed any mention of horse-hair as a 
material for chkmaras. 

• Of household vessels and ntensils, tho sculptures of Bhuvanes'v.ara represent hut little. They are suh’psds wliieh tho 

domestic economy and the religions ol>ligations"of lln^ IFindus, studiously drove to the 
Domestic vcssi,l«,utcii.lL, &«.. back ground, and it is not to ho expected that they would oiaaiiiy tiny promimait |{osiliuii 

in sculptural decoration. Even in that great .sanctuary ofamaent art, tin; sacrcil land of ( Ireece, where tin' lasto of the peojdo 
and the ingenuity of artists endowed every thing xvith the lialo of heanty, the imnilier ami variety ordomeslic vessels to he seen 
in sculpture is extremely limited. There was, however, one (.'.xc('])(ion, and it referred fo.tln- ej.iss wliieh inelmled vessels for 
fluids. In a country where drinking wine was prevalent and fashiunablo vases, and ta/.y.a.s,^i.iid gohlets eoiild not but atlain soihe 
ominonce, and tho exquisite pcrfoetloii to whicdi they attained, has hitherto claimed the highest in.'ed of praise. In 

India even this class of vesiicls has not attained tho distinction wliieh they deserved. Willi tho ('xeeplion of Ilie hi/usa or 

jar, -there is no vessel for fluid which is worthy of notice for the bi'auly of its form, or the elal>ora1ion nmUut in its (Inisli. 

Even the kalasa as a domestic vc.s,sel ha.s no claim to any icsthetie cxcellenee. In senlptnro, however, it has heen (reate.1 

with great taste and elegance. As tho crowning mmnhtr of temples, it is generally well (•oneeived and elahoralely linished, 
and tho various forms it has assumed under different treatment are all remarkable for ta.sle and laxmly. On Uie (emph! .of- 
Yames'vara, to tUo west of the Great Tower of Bhuvanc,s'vara, there are at least fifty dilbaent varieties of kalasas, niany y)l^ 
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wliicli fail Ih' |ilaff(l lifsidc's (Jrofinit and Roman vascH Avitliout reflecting any discredit on the taste of their artificers, 
■ lllii.slralioii No. lol, ftoni tliis t('ni])lo, rcjircsonts a typical figure; and its elegant outline and chaste ornamentation will 
doiilidfss foiiiniend it to tlio ajiproliation of connoi8.sour.s. Illustration No. 152 is from the top of the Great Tower, and 
i.M al.io a lyjiiriil speciinen on flio model of wliieli most of the crowning kalasas of llliuvancs vara temples have been fashioned, 
./■■os for the storage of water wore formed on the same model, hut they had no broad base to rest upon, and, in tlio majority 
of iiistanees, their h('ight did not exceed their breadth, and accordingly they looked dumpy. (Illustrations Nos. 27 and 28.) 

t)f siiiallor ve.ssel.s Cor wutc'r, Illustration No. l-OdA shows a remarkable Hjiecimon from the Great Tower; it is a 
wafer e.'irafe or goglct in wliieli water was .served out, or kept for ready use. In Calcutta, a vessel somewhat similar to it 
ivas ill use mifil (liirty years ago, when It went out of fashion. (Illu-stration No. 153B). It was made of metal, either 
brass or silver, and known under the name of cwovV/ or the “ nectar bottle,” from which it would not be unreasonable to 
infer lliul if, was likewise used for holding more potent fluids than water. In shape it was vciy much like a hock bottle, and it 
.stood froin nine to fuirleeii inches in height; it was enpacious enough to hold from a pint to a quart mid a half 
of fluid. It was set beforo guests, w’lio poured out the fluid into a smaller vessel or lota for use. Illustrations Nos. 154, 166, 
15(1 imd l .i7 also represent vessels into wliicb fluids wore diuiwn from the kalasas or jars, and kept until required for use, when 
llieir contents had to 1)0 jioured out into cups or goblets. They occupied the place of tho niodom lota, but differed from it 
in being jirovided willi covers. From several illustrations in Mr. Forgasson’s “ Tree and Serpent Worship,” it would seem 
t hat they w('ve used largi ly as ileeanters for wine, and in this respect they occupied tlio same ixisition in the domestic economy 
ol t.l 10 1 1 nidus which the t'/nTati'u, a//virry/> and did in that of the Greeks, ortho swipulutu and trulla in that of the ancient 

Roiiiaus, tlio hthm representing tlic mi.xing vase or ^imryiK Of cups or goblets for drinking wine. Illustrations Nos. 158 and 
l.'itf slidwtypical specinieiis. ••'I'liey are common both at Bhuvancs'vara and Sanelil. This distinction of decanters and drinking 
, cups is imlieiited in Sunskrit works, in whieli decanfrrs, or vessels for serving out wine, are named several- 

ly and witiltifsimnit, uiul the drinking enps pdimpdlnt, eluisuht, pari, and pdrika. The moVlorn Hindi and Bengali sorat is a 
corniption of the ■‘urmlc/t, and (he name is now ap[)licd to a goglot. Tho cup for ilrifiking wine was made of a very small size, and 
the 'raidrns limit its eaiiacity to tw^o, tlireo, or five tolas,* the largest containing barely two ounces, and, considering tlmt tho* 
li(|uor drunk was geiKually raw spirit, it avus (lie largest that would bo convenient. It is worthy of note, however, that tho 
hirgi'st AVUS just of (he .same size us a modern English Avino glass, aiul (ho smallest a liqueur glass. For curries, sherbets, and other 
ar(iel()s of food and drink, cups Averc of cour.so made of u larger size. One of them is shown in Illustration No. ICO. It , 
is reinavkablo us lieing four-sided, und not circular as ciqis usually are. Illustration No. 161 shoAvs a large bowl such as is now 
used for milk, soup and other fluids drunk in large quantities. No. 1G2 is a largo, handsome bowl designed for holding 
solid food; it occurs in (lie hand of Gancs'a in tho Groat Tower, and is represented holding a number of ball-shaped sweet- 
meats fiintlichliraj Avhieh the elaphoecjihallc divinity is leisurely taking up Avith his trunk. The betel-box and spittoon have 
already hevn noticed. IV"ater-pots Avitli a spout on one side, fSIc.hhringlmiJ arc common in BhuvanosVara, and a vessel very like 
ivtciT-kcttIo apiK'iirs at Sanelif. (Ilbestratioii No. 1(>;1.) It was used for sjirinkling holy water before a sacred procession, oven 
as the Giirii is in tlu’ present day. A's'valayana recommends urns Av^ith spouts as aiipropriato for the sepulchre of relics of females. 

Tangible evidence is Avanling to shoAv Avliat these vessels Avcrc made of. The bulk of thorn, doubtless, were of baked clay, 
or terra cottij,, such as are noAV so common in every part of India. In tho Rig Veda, frequent mention is made of 
eai tlu'U cooking jiots fkapdkfij, and for the drc.ssing of the jmrotlisa cake, tho C/ihamloffa-puris'ishfa roconimonds hand-made 
platters as purer than tlioso turned on tho potter’s whcel.f Tli.o practice of using fresh pots on every separate occasion, 

•a practice Avlijch Avas also ohservod by tho Buddhists, and is noticed in tho Mtihawanso,J gave great importance to their 
mauufacturo. Mauu, Fanisara and others assigned to a pai-ticular mixed caste, tho issue of a garlandmaker (mdUUraJ by 
a IVa’Il daughter of a hlacksmith, tlio kH)nhhaki'iras,§ thc.sj)ccial Awation of fushioiung earthen pots. References are also not 
Avaiiling to Avheels for the formation, and kilns or furnaces for tho baking, of such vessels From descriptions accessible, it is pro- 
bable that (be old Avbeel did notdilTer IVomAvhat Avasin usein EgyjitH informertuncs, and whatAVO arc familiar with inthopresontday. 

Clay, lioAvevcr, Avas not the only material in use for the fabrication of domestic vessels in ancient times. Tho 

Rig Veda alhuloffc to golden eup.s; and sih'or, copper, brass and bronze, Avhicli were well known and used in tho 
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formation of weapons, wore, it is to bo presumed, not neglected. Tlic S utras and the Maliiibh&rata, however,’ leave no 
doubt on the subject: they frequently refer to vessels of other than gold and clay. Tvashtd, the Vulcan of the Hindu 
pantheon, wo® most celebrated artificer of metallic onus, but the Uiblius greatly excelled him in the formation of sodri* 
ficial vessels of wood and metal, and on one occasion Tvashta is said to have sought to slay his rivals (IV. 33, 5, 0) and 
on anbther, ** to have applauded their design, and admired the brilliant results ot their skill.”* In a modijcval work,' tho 
Kdlilcd Purotiay plates made of gold, are described to remove excesses of tho three hiunours, and proiuoto tho strength 
of vision j those of silver, favourable to vision, and inimical to bile, but calculated to increase tho secretion of wind 
and phlegm; those of bronze, agreeable and intellectual, but favourable to undue excitement of blood and bilo; those of 
brass, wind-generating, irritating, hot and heat and phlegm-destroying; those of magnetic iron, most benclicialin over- 
coming anasarca, jaundice and anmmia ; those of other stones and clay are inauspicious ; those of wood wholesome, but 
phlegm-generating; those of loaves, wholesome invigorating and poi8bn-(le.stroying.”f Tho Yuklihilpalaru recommends that 
drinking cups for royal personages should bo made of gold, silver, crystal or glass and other authorities are e(jually precise 
on the subject. 

Reference has already boon mailo to tho knowledge which the Hindus had of gla.ss as a in.aterlal for the fabrication of 
ornaments, but from a passage in tho work above quoted, it appears that it was also used for drinking cups or tuinbh'rs, the 
physiological effect of drinking water from vessels of glass being described to be similar to that of vessels made of crystal.^ 
What this glass was made of, I cannot ascertain from any Sanskrit work, but according to the opinion of I’Hny, alroady 
quoted (ante p. 101), it was made of pounded crystal, and was therefore superior to glass of all other C(juntrles. That 
this substance was tho lUUia diaplumys of tho Greeks, there are many reasons to believe, 1| and Mr. Vincent, tho idltor 
of Arrian, says, “ that clear or flint glass a.ssuined its namo from 'Y-lAi,, crystal, is still more ■ apparent from a i)as.s'.ago of 
Diodor Sic. Lib. ii., p. 128) cd- Wessel, where mention is made of both s(^rts^ tho factitious and native 'YtW, as ho writes 
it. The glass coffin of Alexand’er is called 'Ya\:i/ty by Strabo.”^] 

There was most probably another substance, porcelain, which was to’ some extent used in the formation of drinking 
* cups and other domestic vessels, for there is little reason to doubt that tho Murrhinc cu])3, for which such fabulous prices were 

paid, were made of oriental porcelain, which, according to the Periplus, was “brought down from the capital of Ouzerat, 

OzCni (Ougein) to tho port of Ilarygazaor Ikroach.” “ All this,” adds Vincmit, “ seems to conlirm tho opinion that it was 
poLllno procurable in India at tho time, as it now is; and that it was brought into Egypt by tho ships that wont to 
India.”** “ Elsewhere,” he says, “ tho mention of Carmina by I’liny, as tho country where tho murrbina were obtained, 
favors the supposition of procuring these vessels from India; for the communication of Cannina with Scinde and Guzeral 
is almost immediate, and certainly prior to the navigation from Egypt to that coast. Hut m Guzorat they were ol.tamcd 
when tho author of tho Pcriplus was employed in that trade ; and their arrival at tho market of Haroach, from the interim 

of India, may induce us to suppose that they came into India Irom the north. 

Another material which was used in tho manutacturo of domestic vo.s.sels was leather. In tlio time of the Rig Veda 
leather masaks for water were well known, and India is praised as piercing tl.o ruin-condning skins or masaks of the 
clouds tt Bottles of tho same material also were evidently in common u.se, for Agmstya in his poison-neutrabzing mantra, says, 
» I deposit the poison in the solar orb, like a leather bottle in tho hou.se of a vendor of 8pirits.”n In the Laws of Maim, masaks for 
water are alluded to under tho name of drill, and its peculiar form with the tour feet left intact is pointed out.§ii Directions are 
also given for tho purification of leather articles.!!!! Other Smritis ordain that oleaginous articles prcs.a.ved m lealher liotUcs 

do li become impure by the contact of tho iinpui-e cow-hide ; and in the present day Jans of that material ^ 

use in B-en.ml and the North-West Provinces for the storage of oil and glii. In the-lalter place, leatlier bags are universally 
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for ralsi)ig wntor from wolls, nnd nccorrUnj; to the law books of Sanklia and Likliita,* that water is declared pure 
wlik’li is J<rj)t in old loatlKT botllos. Atrif is likewise of tlio same opinion, and adds that flowing water, and that which is 
rafsfd bj^niacli incry, arc not cklilod. The use of such words, ns chamimta^ elumnapatti^ vdratra^ cksa^bandka, &c., in 
oI(I Snn.skrlt works iinlicab's tliat si rails, jiands and strings of leather were in common use, and sails were 
nlsft iiiiidt' of IciifluT or hide. No arfielcs ofilie kind, however, have been seen at Bhuvancs Vara, In the 
boat scene at Sanclif, Icaflicr niasaks are used for swiininiug,:|: and their counterparts may be seen in 
Bayard's plal(‘s of Assyrian scid]>iiii(‘s.§ Of Icatlier bottles and jars no trace can bo found In sculpture, 
but a rcniai kabl(‘ arlicl(‘, ]»ro1ial)ly of Ic'aiher, occurs on an attendant on a lady of rank from BhuvanesVara 
ru)W in the Museiini ofilie Asiiitie, Society of Bengal ; it is a courier bag of a clicck pattern with a flap, No. 51. 

slung (iom bis hdl sliouldir. (Woodcut No. T)!.) 1 have seen nothing of the kind in any other sculpture in India. 

O(‘box('s, .scrutaires and the like 1 have also .seen nothing. The Miinjma^ or trunk made of cane, is frequently referred 
to in San.skrit works; l)ut what it Avas like I (-annot ascertain. Illustration No. IGS, a|)pcars to mo to bo a specimen of the 
kind. It is an ornain(Mit(Ml cask(;t for jc‘W(dl(‘ry or otlier toilet reejuisites, and was probably cojiied from a canc-mado original, 

111 Ih'iigal, (‘Veil to tills da)^, the most iin])ortant eleniont of the trous.scaii i.s a small casket of wicker work with cloth lining 
and silv(‘r or kourl .sh(‘ll mountings, very much like the one under notice, and intended to hold pomades of bees wax, rodlead 
or Mur^ combs, plaitcsl luiir strings, stibium, and oilier nickmmks of feminine use. The most important of these articles 
in the (‘siim.ation of lhaigali ladi(\s is the redload, because Avilli it is as.soeiatcd tlicir married condition. According to a 
vm’so in tlie Mdrknnda Vurdmi^ no faithful Avife avIio desires the longevity of her Imsband, should ever forego turmeric, 
HiidVon, rcullwid, fiiibiimi, boddicc, leaf, auspicious orniiiiioiil.s, drcssiiiff of tlio liair, chignons, bangles, and earing8.”|| 
]jut. niAdern belief is ibat re<lload and an iron bracelet, are the only I wo tilings wliicli no married women should bo without 

for a moment, and the rest are oriiaiiients wliieli npiy or may not ho put on aecording to choice. The redload is used for mark- 

• • * * 

iiig one or more spots on tlu' toji of the forehead, just where the hair is jiartod along the inczian lino. Formerly, paper stencils, 
representing elaborate floral devices, w('re in use for marking tlie forehead Avilh sibdur or sandal pasto, and they accordingly 
found a prominent place in flic dressing ease, hat, except for hruh^s on the day of laarriage, they arc not thought of now. 

On the Oroat 'I’. )wcr a .sfu'iuu'i'pmsonts churiiiiig,*nwfl tlic iiistrunicuit (IcliiKiated is ulcntically tlio same with which wo 
are now fumiliiir, a cliunn'iig slick, Avorkod in a largo eartli(‘U ])an, Asuth a twisted vo\)ii hold in the two hands of a milk-maid. 
'I’lio sti(‘k is kept In situ by two rings alfaclicd to an iidjoining post. (Illii.slratiou No. ICC.) A kitidion scene at Siiimhlf exhibits * 
a Avinnowing fan, ///A/, a Avooden p(*sil(A*and morler, okhli] (both very like what is common noAv); a curry stone, sila^ 
with fi’i't and nuill(‘r, and^a boaril ()r tablc niountcd oil four lall Ic'gs used evidently for rolling bread, cAa/a. The grouping 
is ih()Voughly life-lik(‘ and oriental. Adv(‘rting to it, (jl(‘ncral Cunningliani, in bis Bhiki T(^pes, says: Tills scene is one 

of the most ci.rioiis and interesting of all tlie Sanclii lias-reliefs. Wom(‘n only ar(3 employed in all the domestic occupations : 
in (IraAvIng wat(‘r, in husking and AvinnoAvIng the ('urn, and in the cooking of food. Tlu} last fact is noticed by Quintus 
(\uiius, Avlio, sp(‘aking of the Tndian king, says: ^MVomcn pivparo Ids food.^^ The mortar and two-handed pestle are 
the sanui as those In ns(.^ at the pircscnt day in India, The mortar fokhllj is lAxactly the same as the Greek and the 
Komaii /a'Af ; and the p(\stle fmmwj is the same as the Greek Kuravov, and tluA Itoman /nlum. The priinitVo method of 
wInnoAvIiig represcn1(‘d In the above scene is still nsinl in India ; and it recalls one of the b]e.s.slngs of the prophet promised 
to the cliildreii of Israel : The oxen, likeAvIse, and the young as.scs tliat ear the ground, shall it clean provender which hath 

b('on’ wimnwcd ivHh llir ^shovel ami mifli Hie fuuP Bishop LoAAili reads, ‘‘ wiiinoAved Avifli the vm and tho mveP But 
njiovii i.s flic iiearcHt (h'scriiitive word in Eiigliisli for the present winnowing-haskot, Avhicli docs not seem to differ, even 
in Ihc slightest degree, from the aneieiit'onc represented in the ha-s-iciicf.’’** 

■ "writing is not a subject wiiicli can ho exjiected fo he shown in .scaljituivs, exccj.t in the form of inscriptions. There are, 

neverflieless, indications of both reading .ind writing ingroups of human figures which are 
* niatuia uiimistakalilo. One in particular deserves special mention. It represents a youthful maiden 

standing under a tree and writing something with a reed pen on an oblong tablet. Tho figure is now in tho Museum of tho 
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Asiatic Society, and a sketch of it is shown in Illustration No. 117. Looking; to tlio practice, common among the Uriyils 
of the present day, of writing with an iron stylo on palm leaves, it might be said that the statue docs not repre> 5 ,ont 
writing, hut drawing. The practice,^ however, of writing with white chalk on black wooden tablets, or with ink on white 
tablets, which, among the grocers of Bengal aud in the village schools of Northern India, is still universally prevalent, was well 
known in ancient India, and the tablet did then occupy, as it docs now, the place of the modern Eiirt)peau slate and the box wood ’ 
tablets of ancient Greece, on which pupils practised the art of drawing with the uniphk or the paih-nhw. llaghunamlana, in his 
VydvaUra Tattm, quotes a verse from tlio of Vyasa, which says, » the first <liaft of a document should be uu-itten on a 

wooden tablet, or on the ground, and after correction of wbat is reduiulant and supplying what is defective, it should bo 
engrossed on leaf, or other material, on ivliich it is permanently to remain.”* And there is no reason to doulit that tho 
Uriyks were familiar with it. The practice of writing on tho ground or on boards, is common now in every part of Orissa. 
The pen shown in tho sculpture is a plain cylindrical rod with a pointed end, but witliout the tint cutting toj) so peculiar totbo 
modem Uriy^i style. For materials for pons, tlio Yoginl Tunlra condcimis bamboo twigs and bron/.o styles as nnlbrtnnato. 
Copper styles are better as leading to wealth, but tho gold is tho best as the most auspicious ; the rood pen {rn'iiiiidn) is, 
however, preferable as conducive to intelligence. References are also made to ornaini'iital Avood and brass as mafi-rials for 
pens, and they are required to bo cylindrical and from eiglit to ten lingers long,t 1)ut without any tlalti'uod toj), and the ]>oi\ 
in the sculpture corresponds with this ndo. It is worthy of note that Uiiya women of the lu-cscut day are moro 
proficient in reading and writing than their sisterhood in Bengal, Even the courtt'zans of (’attack attach more impor- 
tance to education than their representatives in (Jalcutti^ Wlieu I visited the place two ya^ars ago, they had .tlu'oo 
schools lor the education of their daughters, in tho Bengali language, iiud those institutions’ were well attended, 'I'lio 
like of them I have not scon in Bengal or the North-Western Eroviucos. •'I'lio necessity for these scliouls nrisos front 
the circumstance of Bengali songs being held in great esteem liy the biglier' elasses of tbe people, and it being held /Wl’-s 
on tlio part of dancing girls to sing other than Bengali songs. A similar feeling in Jh-ngal makes tlio dam ing 
girls ^liink it a point of honor boro always to sing Urdu songs, and aecordliigly to learn to read ami writo Urdu. 1 i-amiot 
venture to say if it is a feeling of that description that makes Italian songs most fasbionablu in the musleal eireles of Uiiroiie ; 
but certain it is that in every one of these cases, that which is not easily umlersfond, Is prel'erred to what comes homo to tho 
admirers of music. Shoidd tho seulpturo bo taken for a representation of a lady engaged in drawing or painting, it would 
• still bo of great interest as an index to the social condition of tho people, and a litliic proof ol’ the descriptions which mako 
Sjtd, U'shfi, Ratnkvalf, and other ancient heroines proficient in painting likenesses. 

Looking to tho number of works wbicb liavo been written on the art of music by the Hindus, the success witli whichumslcal 
notes have been analysed, the diHerent systems which liavo been adopted ibr tlm elassllloiiiloii of tlio 
Ifusical In«tnimont8. national airs and times, and the various kinds of instrulnenfs wliifli have Ix'eii iiolicfd In aiu icnt Avorks, 
it is to be expected that lithic remains of at least some of the iiistrumoiits of forim'r times .•dmuld’lio met witli. N..r .nro they 
wanting at Sanebf, Amarilvatf, and Bliu vanes' vara. Scones represen ting concerts aro very common at all tho three places, but tho 
number and variety of inetruments in use in tlieso parties appear, however, to have lieeii exiremely limlle.l. Harps of Iavo 
kinds aro shown at SAnchf and Amaravatt. (Illustrations Nos. 101 ami lOG.-) Bat none are to be seen at Blmvancs'vara, and, 
indeed, no stringed instrument seems to liavo been in.usc tliero except the I nui (Illustration No. 107.) 'riie*Aniar:ivali harp 
is in appearance very like the ancient Egyptian instrument, but it was held on the lap iii a liori/ontal p.isiliou, whereas 
the latter when in use, was kept in an upright position on-tlie ground, or on a stool, 'riie Amaravatt gailar shown oil tlio 
stone in tho Museum of the Asiatic Society, has a sounding board at the lower end, ami seven keys, but, no bars. (IllustraHon 
No. 108.)' The Kalpa Siitra of KiUydyaua notices a harp Avitli a Inmdred strings, hat, what, it Avas like I cannot say. 

Of percussion instruments, tliq dhoMn, played either on one or both sides (niustratioiis Nos. lOO and 170), is the most 
prevalent representative to bo mot with cvcryAvlicro ; and Avas made of various sliapes. 8ome were of largo size witli 
small ends and broad centres, like the Mndanpa of our day; otl.eis le.ss prolubmant in the middle, but with broad 
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ends like {]w. paJehawaJ ; otljors n^^n in of a very small size. (Illustration No. 172.) Of the largo military drum played with a 
stick, llie ronfif/lfukhi jiiid jujiadhakht^ with wliicli the heroes of the R/imdyana and tlic Mahabharata are said to have inspired 
tlieir with iiiilitiiry ardour in the battle-field, no specimou has been mot wltlj at Bhuvancs Vara ; but a small variety, 

piohalily^ Ili(‘ AtKjUn: toni-toni, or tlio k(ittledruin, so played, is not rare. Tlio tainbourino, khanjani^ is also met with. 

At HaJicIif the lar^c war drain is coinmon. The eeilin;^ of the MuktcsVani porch has several scenes of concerts, inmost of 
wliie/i file ccaifral /i;j;niro Is rejueseiitod sin;^in;r to tlio aceoni 2 )aniinent of a dhohika and ejinbals. Flutes, (Illustration No. 171), 
with lateu’al blowiiif;' liol(‘s^ |)ipos, trumiicts, (Illustration No. 17d), and cymbals, large (^a/v/7afo) and small {man(iir(i\ aro common 
(‘Very wli(?re, but all of the ordinary modern tbrm. The flutes were perforated with three to seven lioles ; tlio last was iwobably the 
highest number, and tlu* play(*r, wli<» (‘ould manage tliem was deemed highly proficient, for wo find in the Toy Cart a servant 
of a coiirteziin claiiuing griMit suiK'riority on that s(*ore. lie says, A pretty situation for a man of my talents ; for ono who 
cun play tlie llute with seven holes, the rina witli seven strings; avIio can sing llko a jackass, and who acknowledges no 
musical sujx'iior, cxci'pt, pc‘rha|>s, 'I'ambum or Narada.’-^ In one Instiiiico 1 noticed wliat appeared to mo to be a pair of 
castanets, such as aro in use in the present da}^, and 1 think that it was not unknown in ancient times in India. It occurs 
an'iong the sculptures of Tliehes, and Wilkinson siqiposos it was not only used in tlio Egyptian army, but by the buffoons, 
wlio daiic(‘d to its sound. ”j* At Bluiviines'vara, it is r(‘presciited on the ceiling of the MiiktesVara tomplo. The couch shell 
scarcely deserves to be nn'koned as u musical instrument, but as it was so used, and is common, like the gong kan^jia^ at 
BImvancs'svara., it is necessary to name it. It was of the modern shape (Illustration No. 174), and used very much in tho 
hume.way as in the [in'sciit-day. 

Thi^ conch shells of coiniiivu'ce an; contributed Tiy throe dillbreiit species ; bs7, TurhincJla rapa ; 2ndy 3Iazza rapa ; and 
Vvluht i/rf(ris\ ( )f tlieso Iho first produces the lurgc'st sliells, best adajited for wind instruments, in making which tho only ingenuity 
rc([uired is to drill a liolo at the base in sueli a manner as not to injure the wliorls. AVhon blown through, tho wind, passing 
through tho ditfereiit wIk ji Is, jiroduces a loud, sharp, shrill, jdmving sound which sjircads far and wide, and by its nature quickly 
attracts attention. Ibuice the conch was lu.'lJ in great (‘stoem as a war trumpet. In tlio present day, it is used as a trumpet in 
tho temples to mark tho closi; of a religious eerc'niony ealled dru/f\ in (;ourso of wliieli liglits, najikius, and otlior articles aro 
turned r(‘[)cat(‘(lly iu front of an iinagi’, and also at <//c(^7Veligious ceremonies, which the fair so.x celebrate to mark iDartIcular 
(lomesilc occurrences. The seccuid specie's produces tho most (dongated slu'lls, and they aro used for offering water to the 
gods during tin; drali aforesaid, for liatlilng the images of Vislinii, and for lustrations gimorally. For this purpose no 
|)erforaiioii at the Inise is lU'cib'd, bui, the whorls witlilii have to bo cut out clean. Occasionally, but very rarely, tho whorls 
aro so <*ut as to ri'pveseut liv<; eonsi'ciitivi; shells, one witlilu the Other, and tluxso are described to bo so many separate 

sliells eoali'sced into one, or flv(' s(‘parate mouths, p^fiudinniuklKf, of one slicll. It is held to bo particularly sacred. I have 
SC(m only one spi'clmeii of this kind; but liMuid (>nly three interior shells. It is gonorally as liigli-priced as tho abnormal 
variety (billed d(ihlilnarnr(<t^ ^‘*iii wliieli the whorls, instead of running from right to left, as in the ordinary shell, aro reversed, 
aiul run from left to right.’’ ft ‘is/’ says Sir Hinersoii Teniient, regarded with such rcvcronco that a specimen formerly 
sold for its weight In gold, hut one may now' be liad for four or five pounds.” This high price is duo to tho virtues ascribed 
to it iu the Furanas. One of tliem, tlie Vurdki^ says, lie who, going to a river flowdng towards tho oast, performs an 
cen'iddny on himself with a riglit-luuuled saiiklia, purges himsejf from all sin. lie who, iu such a river, standing 
up to his nav(;l in water, pours si'saiuum si'cd and water profusely on his head from a right-handed sankha, instantly destroys 
all tlu; sins of his life. ()f the virtiu's of sankhas generally the iVniiw gives a cletailed account. According to it, 

ri\5 who bidlu^s Vishnu with the milk of a gold-coloured cow ^/\Vy>/7^/y tilled iu a sankha, acquires more merit than can be 

attained liy perforiiiing a hundred iiiilllon Yajnas. He Avho liathes tlie (Jroat Lord with the milk of other than golden coloured 
cows, obtains tlie rank of llralinui. IVuiring (binges water in a sankh i, lie, who bathes Madliaviij saying at tho same tinio 
salutation to Naniyana,” avoids the (‘vil of all futuro transmigration. Wl:at is tlio use of bathing in tlio Ganges for him 
who, turning a saiiklai tilled with water helbre Kesava, pours tho water ou Iiis own head ? lie, who offers to Vaishnavas, in 
a sankha, water mixed with Hesainum and tulsi leaves witli which the fcet of Ilari have boon washed, acquires the merit 
of performing a 'vlduidrdifana eeremon}'.”§ The Ih'ahmthvaivHrla riiram says, Water iu a sankha is most. gratifying to tho 
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gods, and is as holy as the waters of sacred pools, except to Sambhn. Tl.o goddess of fortune remains fixed in those phiees 
where the music of the sankha resounds. lie is halhed in tho waters of all tlie sacred pools, who halhos inwator from a 
sankha. Hari abides in the sanklui ; wherever there is a sankha there is Havi. There also abides Lakslmd, and evil of 
every kind flies away from it.”* Tho fabricators of bracelets make no distinetion of these throe varieties, and use them 
promiscuously for their work. In tho « Detailed List of Articles confrihuted by lleiigal to tho ^’^omla Universal Lxhibition 

of 1873 (p. 89), Mr. Locke, of tho Calcutta School of Art, has the following inti'ivsling note on the snb)oct : “ Tho 

Shanklidris, or shell workers at Dacca, distinguish tho several shells and their various (pialllies by tho names Tilbiri, Puli, 
Mpidi, Alalcla, Mala, Kiikt, and Sim-h ; the 'ritkuri” (that is, those imported from Tilioorin) “bi'iugtho best, in ([ualily 

of gi-ain, lustre, and suitability for lino cutting and delicate linisti. There is considcnil)lo variety in the patterns of these 

sankha bracelets, from tlio rude broad Ihat ring to the tliiu delicate annulet, rounded, or with imtelied or beaded edges, 
carved with tigers’ heads, enriched with onuimcnlal incising, and illuminati'd by touches of tinsel, lao-etdour, gilding, &e.” 

It should bo noticed, however, that those bracelets whleh arc made of entire pieces or annulets cut out of tho shell, reipiirn 
the last named species, which from its size yiehls rings just large enough for the hinnan widst. The (Irst two varieties aro 
too largo for such annulets, and their chi[is and cuttings arc Ihereloro used only in inlaving. Tlu'ir sujierior density and 
gloss adapt them well for this purpose. It should bo borne in mind, also, that the dillei'ent sjieiL's vary greatly in .size, 
accordmg to ago, and it is often ditlicult to identity tlioin in the dry state. 

That in tho time of the Vedas, and for some time afterwards, tho llindns wore familiar with ships adapted for sea voyages, 

is a lact which is now no longin' doulited. M'lio freouent nienlion, In ancient Sanskrit 
Boats. , . * * 

literature, of pearls, which could not have been iiroenred without llio aid of floats llial could bravo 

> 

the ocean-wave, is of itself sullleient evidence on tlio subject. But others are not wanting. Alliisions to the oeeaii and to 



ships aro numerous even in the Sanhitaor the Kig V 
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The greatness of tho 

Agastya.s,” is said to lie, “as iirnl'onnd as the depth of the oeean.''t “ Ife, Vanina, 

i 

wtio kiiow.s tlio ])atli ol llio ln’rd.s (hrounli iIk* jiir, Im, abiding* in t||.. ocoan^ 

knows also the eour.so ol’sliips/'J May (Islias, dawn lo-da) , llio o.\oi(ros.s(»ro]iarlof.s 
wliioli aro liarnos.sod at, lua* (a)inliia’, as llinst* wlio art' do.sinum of woidtli (staid slN|hs) 
to soa.’’'^ Do tliou (Alkali), whoso ooimloiiaiiou is lurnod to all sidos, sond olTour 
advorsarlo.s, a.s if in a ship to tho opposlltt short'.*’ (A romarkahlo prayor for transpor- 
tation at HO early an ago). “ Do thou dunvoy us In u slii|> across tho sou lor oui 
wclfiire.’’|| Again, Tugra, verily, As'vins, sent (his son) Bhujyu \o see, asatlyiiiy; man parts willi hitf riches ; hut you brought 
him back in vesseks of your own, floating over the oeean, and keeiiing out the waters. 'I’hrce nights and thri'e days, NVisalyas, 
have you convoyed Blmjyu in three rapid, revolving ears, having a Imndreil whc'ls, and drawn liy six hnrsi's, al„ng tlie dry 
bed of tho ocean to tho shore of tho .sea. This exploit you .achieved, As'vins, in the ocaig where there is nolhlng,to give 
support, nothing to rest upon, nothing to cling to, that you hronght Bhajyu, .siillng In lOnnnlrcd-oared .ship, to his falher’.s 
housc.”^ Thisitory of Blmjyu is repeated in a suLscpicnt hymn where the “tossing ocean and .swift .ships” are again alhidcl 
to.** Again, “ you constructed ii pleasant, substantial, winged liark, borne on the ocean waters for t he son of Tngra, liy winch, 
with mind devoted to the gods, yon boro him up, and ipdiLly descending (from the sky,) yon made a path for him imross tlu 
groat waters. Four sbip.s, hiuncbed into the midst of the roeoplaelo (of tlio waters, sent !.y the As’vins,) brought .safe to shore 
the son of Tugra, who had been east headlong Into tlio watyrs (l.y bis foi's,) and plunged In Inextricalile darkness. 'tt Agni is 
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])rayo(l in ono place “ to bestow a boat fitted with oars.” The great sago Vas'i.shtha declares, “ When (I, Vasishtha) and Varova 
ascend tlio slilp togctlior, when we send it forth Into the midst of the ocean, when wo proceed over the waters with swift 
(sailing vessels), then may we both unduhito happily in the iwosperous swing. So Varuna placed Vasishtha in the ship, and 
by his mighty protc-ction made the Ilishi a door of good works.”* The Kapinjala bird is said “ to foretell what will come to 
]tas.s, ))y giving duo direction to its voice, as a helmsman guides a boat,” In the Introduction to the third voliuntf of his 
tramslation of the IJig Veda, Trofessor AVilson says, “ The same familiarity with the sea that has been previously 
commented on occasionally occurs, with sufficient explicitness to leave no doubt of the meaning of tho text : thus in one 
place the rivers are said, ‘ to rush to tho ocean eager to mix with it’ (p. 59) ; and again, ‘ tho rivers disappear in tho 
ocean’ (p. 231), where also it is said that ‘ those desirous of profit arc engaged in traversing tho ocean,’ clearly indicating 
maritime traffic : the Manits, or personified winds, are salil ‘to toss tho clouds liko ships’, or as tho Scholiast amplifies 
a rather elliptical phrase, os the oci'an tosses sliips; In another iilaco (p. 435), although tho particular expressions 
may lie e<iuivocal, yet it is undeniable that tho passage is intended to convoy tho idea of tho crossing of the ocean 
by certain individuals under the guidance of Tndra.”f Alanu lays down rules for tho guidance of maritime commerce, 
mid the llimayana alludes to merchants, who traffic beyond tho sea and bring presents to tho king (III, 237), In the 
.Mahabharala mentiou is made of a largo boat proviiled with machinery, which could defy tho hurricane ; but it was 
intended for moving only on a liver. Kalidasa, in the Sakuntala, gives tho story of tho morcliant Dhanavriddhi, whose 
immense wealth devolved to tho king on tho former’s perishing at sea, and leaving no heirs behind him ; and in tho Ilitopadesa, 
a ship is described as a nc<:essary reipilsite for a man to traverse tho ocean, and a story is given of a certain merchant, “ who, 
after having been twelve years on his vo}'ago, at last returned homo with a cargo of precious stones.” The details of Vijaya 
SIfiha’s piratical expedition to Ceylon are familiar to tlie readers of the history of that island. Arrian alludes to tho Kolandi- 
(apparently a corruption of tho .Sanskrit “ ships for going to foreign shores,”) or “large ships on tho 

coast of 'I'ravancour, in Avhith tho natives traded to Bengal ami Malaiica,” in contradistinction* to tho MomxijlaoiVXmj^ which 
was proliahly the snmo wi(h tho and nmdo of ono ploco of timher, for coasting and river trade.J Other notices of tho 

sea and ships may bo multiplied ud lihi/iim, to .shew that the ancient Hindus were accustomed to venture out on tho “ black waters” 
in search of wealtli. No proof of tld.s, however, is to bo iiad in sculpture. At Sanchl only two boats have hoeii seon,§ ono 
“ a rudo canoe made up of roagli planks rudely sown together by hemp or string and the other, “ a stately hargo with a long 
arching prow carved to ropre-scait the liead and fore paws (winged) of a lion with tho beak of a hawk, and the stern shaped „ 
liko tho tail of a fisli curved ujjwards.” .‘luch fanciful prows, it would seem, Avero common enough in fonnor times, for 
tho Yuklihdjxdai'H nam(i.s tlic lu'Utls of lions, hulfaloes, .serpents, elephants, tigers, blrd.s, frogs and men, as tho most 
jil)proprIato for ligure-licads of l)oals.|| “ Boats not imliko the Hanchf siiccimen in design,” sa} s Mr. Fergnsson, “ may still bo soon 
oppo.sito the giiats at Benares on festal occa.sioius, or on tho lakes at Oudyjjoro, or whenever a Hindu palace has a lake attached to 
it.”<|f Botli th(i Sanehf boats, .liowcyer, appear amidst lotuses, which in tills country never grow in tho running water of rivers, 
and aro obvioiusly not intended for .tho ocean. At Amarfivuti too there arc no ships, and at Bhuvancs'vara, no marine or boat 
scene lias come to notice. Considering that tho place is situated so near tlio sea, tho total absence of such scenes argues that, at 
tho time, the Hindus bad all but entirely retired I'rom tlio sea. At Puri, tho Bhoga Mandapa of tho Great Temple represents 
a boat, hut it in evidently intended for a river. (Woodcut No. 53). 

Nothing also has been mot with in sculpturo regarding tho nature of tho food which tho people of Orissa ordinarily used 

twelve hundred years ago. Tho jirincipal article was no doubt, as now, rico, but it is not 
slioAvn in any form on tho tcniplo. Fish, moat and vegetables arc also unrepresented, but sweet* 
meats, cakes and other articles of luxury are occasionally delineated, and tlmso indicate a state of considerable social refinement. 
Koforonco has already been made (p. Ill) to tlio figure of Ganes'a in die Great To, ver of Bhuvancs'vara holding a bowl in 
which arc shown a number of glolmlar lumps, each uiado up of a collection of small round gi’ains exactly representing tho 

sweetmeat now generally known by tho name of molichiir, or “ broken pearl.” It is made of a paste of gram fried in ghi, 
and suhsoipiently stcc\KHl in syrup. In tho temple of Bhagavatf and that of Muktes'vara, there aro several figures in 
bas-relief, witli cakes of different kinds In tlieir bauds, but their natiu'o cannot bo clearly ascertained. 


Food and Drink. 


• Wilson’s Kig Ycda, IV. 178. 
t Ibid 111., p. 10. 

J rcrii»luL of tlio Erytbrcan Sea, L, p. 23. 
§ Tree auct Soi*i>cut WorBbip, plato XXXI. 


II Wft ^ilT flW ^ ^ I 

MS. No. in the Library of IUj4 Jotindramohan Tagore of Calcutta, 
Fol. 71 A. 

% Tree and Serpent Worahip, p. 127. 
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As already stated {ante p. 110), dntlcing vessels are common at Bliuvanes'vai a, bnt they are never slmped llk6 animals’ 
lieads as in Assyria and Etruria. Of the nature of the boverages which they coutuiuod, nothing can ho said. TIio religion 
of S'iva, and that of his consort, recognise the use of spirituoas li.piors as an element of devotion, and it is to he supposo.1 thiit 
tho people who followed those forms of religion did avail themselves of the license to a considerable extent. Six hundred years 
before ‘the time, we find that drinking wine and spirits was almost as common among the Imlians as it is now in I-hiropo. In 
the Sakuntahi, when tho fishennan, who brought tho lost ring to the king, pn.posed to give to the policemen half of tho 
money ho had rocoived as a present from Dushyanta, tlio Superinttmdent, joyously acc('pting tlio oiler, remarked : “ Thou 
good fisherman, you are an excellent fellow, and I begin to feel <piito a regard for you. Let us seal our first filendsliip 
over a glass of good liquor. Como along to the next wine shop, and we will drink your health and the whole party agreed 
to the proposal to make the fi.shcnnan stand a treat, saying ‘‘ by all means.” Nolliing short of free and umlisgulsed use of 
spirit by the ordinary people of the country could have justifi('d tho ])ot.'t in introducing suidi a scene. That the practici^ was 
not confined to tho lower orders of the people. Is evident from the fact of the Superinleiuh'iit having Iteen a relation of (he king. 

It IS also manifest from tho Sanchf bas-rcliels, among which more than one lady of high rank may ho seen standing in a halcony 
on tho roadside with a drinking cup in her hand, and a maid with a decanter by her side ready to replenish it. In the garden scmiy 
■ two of tho lovers have tazzas in their hands with an urn before them, elearly indicating iiidulgenee in something more potent 
than water or slierbat. Commenting on this scone, Ulr. Forgusson justly observi's, “ Wo ought not to he sarin ised that drinking 
should bo a favourite indulgence in these days. Tho Mahahharata is full of drinking scenes, and many of its I'pisoiles 

turn on the results of intoxication. Even the gods in those days got drunk on soma juice; why not poor mortals ? In 

• 

addition to this, wo must bear in mind that tlioiii^h tlie lliiulus of the phiins are so roinarkalilo for their toinpi'niiice, all' tho 
hill tribes drink joyously to the present Jay. No ceremony, civil or r(‘li^Ioiis, talc(‘s plaeos \yIthoiit drinkinjj; and (lamMug*, 
and tho festival generally is brought to a close by all— the men, at least — l)ei\ig so drunk as to he iniuhle tt) eoniimie ii.’'t No 
doubt tho Shlstras condomn indulgence in wine, especially by women, as sinful ; luit neither the anatlieiiia of the moralist, 
nor tho oi’dinanco of tho lawgiver, soems to have put a .stop to the maiiufaetmo of sjilrit iioiis liipiors in tlio country, or to 
*tho importation of valuable foreign wines such as are mentioned in Arrian’s I’erqilus, which wore evidently destined for tho 
use of men of wealth and conscqucncc.J ’ • ’ 

It is usual among Em' 02 ioan autlior.s to treat tho history of arms umh.'r feiir dllh'rciit heads: 1.9/, tho ago of stone ; 

, tho ago of bronze; :tnl, the ago of iron ; an J 1 //a, tlio miildle ages. An earlier ago would 

ho that of wood, for of all artificial arms, a club; or stick, would suggest itself sooner to a 
primitive race than a celt of chiiqicd Hint ; and certain it is that among the many harharous races „still extant in dilleront 
parts of tho globe, tho wooden siicar and the how and arrows appear imieh more miiver.sal (lian celts and stone Iiateliets. 
Wood, however, is not lasting, and tho earliest relics available being made of stjmo, (lie (hm-rold division is the mf.st couvenieiit 
for tho arrangement of ancient arms in museums and jmlilic collections, and toacerl.iin liiiiih'il ex, (cut lor (lie treatment; ot tho 

suljjcot in llWorical ai»iui.iti.,n», ns!..'; ll.o <.r st.m.-,'' or “ oi l.ionro' ' ,4.!., in llio *om. way a» K,»l„ai.l« 

u» tire pi™., 11.0 ngo of replllo., tlio ngo of .oaiiiinal., &r., ii,i|.Iyiiig a in oval. i.. « of |..i, ll.-i.lar olas, of ol.joiJ. 1 ..ot 

Hio total oxcluaion of, olhci-s. In Iiiilia, tlic aamo aiTangoiiioiit woiiM no .lo.il.t l» ilosiniljo. Tl.o i..iiiil)oi- ol »loiio \to.|.oiu, 
cl.ie% cota, knlToa, and arronr-lioii.I. colloctod in.tlio M.i«a.n of tlio A.lallo S,».ioly of licngnl, folly , I, ..tin,, to ll.o 

oxWTOUKof.uclionn»l.y tl,oii.li.il.llai.t.mal.i.t;.!c ago, and a.ioio.it Sa.iakiit lit,.raliir,. ,.l», l,.-ar. ci.lo.i. o to ll,„ 
fact Tho monkey, of Itaina ato raid to liavo Ilirmv.. atiaic ii..,.loiii.aila agah.st llioir .•...■.....•a, and III.) Ilii.ml. il.oll ol lii.lni 
OVra, a(>aaf;wn.aUthicmWloi hut Wll.crt,, ..ot a .ioglo aulhclio .,«l,„on of any Aryan -to.... la.a I .,...t. 

trill, in ttia oonntry, and bronze an... ...... to bo all hat nnknorv,,. 1-ron. Ha. lime "fll.o Hig V.'da lo ll.o |,r,.»...l .lay »a,o,l 

and imn bare boon tho ohiof, if not th,. only, ...atorlala .a..ldoy,,l in the ral.ri.,,li,.,. ..foir. ii-lvo w, a„. ,»l,olhll,o»- 

article. Lavo been ,u«dpro.airaaou.ly at all thne., it is to divide tin, .nl,i..et Into a,. „ .vo„,I .....1 a.iolhn- 

of iron. Tho claa.illo.lion adopted in tho Ag.u l■n.■i..a i. (I.reelbhl, ni., ...i-de- .'a-l by n.«.J."nS 

Sad, ditto hurled rrith tho hand, M. ,.o„..,.WI,-, a. .word., axca, .4e., ; ll.o la-l ...vh.d.ng f.„ 

mrbridiary cla.»». la Wil.on-. Eraay “ On tho Art of W,.r a. known to tho lli,.d..-,"ii tin, ...l,-.d.a.y ela..,.. „,,ko„.,l 

. , 1 ^ i 1 M. olilipr jiH non-missileaS or tin mis.sile.s, MaklMiniilda. 

among the primaries. Those include, 1st, weapons which may l»o u.m .1 citiici ii 

such as javelins, spears, clubs, &c. 2nd, Natural >vcapon.s, as the ^ ^ 


♦ William’s Translatian, p. 15 i. 
t Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 139. 


J J)n^iKH ill Ani iel Iiiillii.” in ilin Jol imL 

AuiiUitt SiH'itiiy i*l l».ii},Ciil, .Ntr-, p. 1, Airy. 

§ Works Vol. IV. p.m 
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Of the fii’st class the oiliest, the most important, and the most generally adopted nittional weapon of the Hindus front pre. 

historic times to the encLof the middle ages, was the bow, and heroism in this country was in- 
A'armbly assoeiated with superior proficiency in the use of that arm. No one rose to distinction 
a.s a warrior, who did tiot wield a heavy bow, and Dkmmlhara, or “ the master of the bow” was the highest term of compliment 
that could be addressed to him. Uy a figure of speech, the same tenu is even to this day applied also to mdn who 
have achieved success in other walks of life. 'Phe Agni Purana praises its use by the remark that, “ of all battlesj that 
in which bows are used is the best of all ; that in whicli men fight w'ith barbed instruments is tolerable. Fighting with 
swords is low and moan, and rvilhout arms, with bare hands, the meanest.” “ Ilcnco jicrhaps,” says Professor Wilson, “one 
of the elements of Indian inferiority in the field, as the arrow, however formidable as a mis.silo, was but a feeble instrument 
in close comlrat, and Its use was iJaleulated to impair the courage of the combatant, by liubituating him to shun rather than 
to seek the eonliguity of the foeman.”* Ho great was the imjrortancc attached to the bow in ancient times, that the code 
of rules regarding arclimy was ennobled as a subsidiary Veda, D/mur Fala. These rules are no longer available ; but enough 
r eniains in Sanskrit literature to show tlic estimation in wliicli the arm in question was liold. Certain it is that it led to the word 
(J/mms being used as sy nonymous willi arms in general. So also tho words Dhmmthi and Dhanvin, signifying literally 
bowman, were always used to denote a warrior or soldier. In the Rig Veda, the employment of the bow in war is frequently 
mentioned, and tho manner in Avhicli it is extolled may bo perceived from tho following prayer of Payu from the fifth Ashtaka : 

“ May wo comiuer the (;uttlo (of tlic enemies) with tho bow : with tho bow may wo bo victorious in battle : may we overcome 
our fu^rco exulting (oiK'mies) with tho bow : may tlic bow disappoint tho liopc of the foe : may we subdue with the bow all 
(hoslilo) countries. 'I’liis bowstring, drawn (iglit upon the bow, and making way in battle, repeatedly approaches the car (of 
the warrior), as if embracing.ks friend (the arrow) and proposing to say somctliiiig agreeable, as a woman whispers (to her 
Imsband). May tho two extremities of tlio 1)ow,.actIng consentaneously, like a wife sympathising (with her husband,) uphold 
(tho warrior,) us a mother mir.ses her child iqion her lap ; and may they, moving coneuiTontly, and liarassiiig tho foe, scatter his 
enemics.”f 'I’lic l{am;iyana and the Mahfibharata extol it even more highly', ami the story of the great bow of S'fva, which 
Kama smq)[)ed asunder and won a noble bride, sliows that large heavy liows were held in estimation. Proficiency in archery ’ 
was also greatly prized, and tho I’andu brothers obtuiiiod a princess as tho reward of successfully shooting at a mark while 
looking at its sluulow in water. 

Of tlio material of whicli tho bow xvas made, little is said in ancient works, except that horn was sometimes used for the 

Miiteii ils of J!ow« piil'poso. • Rut the Agni Purana, whicli in its chapters on arcliery and arms, and on regal 

. udmlnistratiim, is, according to Wilson, distinguished by an entirely Hindu cliaractcr, and 

must have been written long anterior to tlie Muliammadaii invasion, J suiqilies the deticioiicy. In its eliaptor on arms it gives 
the following*; “ Rows, 0 I)e.stof tlio twice-b,orn, are formed of three tliing.s, to wit, metal, horn and wood ; and the strino- 
of tho bow is likewisi! made of three .substances, ?7>., mmi fibre fCrolalarea juncenj, hemp flilianga^ Cannahis satimj, 
and skin or hide. 'I'ho most appro|)riatc hmgth for a bow is four cubits, three and a half cubits being middling and throe 
cubits inferior ; It is to I»o so prepared that there may exist no unevonness from its conlro to tho extremities; tho middle part 
.should 1)0 joined Avitli a spare piece of wood, so that it may ho firmly hold. Tho ends of tho bow are to bo made thin 
and tapering, sq as to rcsomblo the eye-lirows of a handsome woman. iMetal and horn bows should bo made either of pure 
iron, or horn separately, or of those two siibstaiicos conjointly. The horny bow is to bo formed of a good shape and 
decorated with gold. Rows which arc crooked, or have cracks or holes in them, are not good. The metallic bow is to bo 
.made of gold, silver, coiipcr and black iron. Tho horny bow.s made of the horn? of tho buffaloc, the Sarabha and tho Roliisa 
are good. Bows arc also made of sandal Wood, ralan, tho sal wood, tho Dhavana, (a kind of lledgsarumj and the Kakubha f'JPen- 
•iapkra arjuwij. Rut tho bow made of bamboos which grow in tho Sarar. Oi clear season of autumti, and which are cut and taken 
at that time, is tho best of all. Rows and scimitars arc to bo wor.shi])pcd by refloating mantras capable of fascinating tho three 
Regions Svarga, Martya and Patalu.” Tho most remarkable fact in tho above extract is that the elastic bamboo is most extolled. 
The black iron was probably steel, and tlio other metals were used as ornanionls ; they are too inelastic to form a bow 
themselves. The horny bow was greatly esteemed, and Vislmu claims it as especially his own. Homer refers to tho horny bow 
in tho noth verse of the 4th hook of the Iliad, and Arnold thus explains it: Kdiia ii\v—rlKTw/, The horn worker wrought 
(4(r)tt)iros) tho lionis, and fitted (i/w*! 'W aplo, D. 81.) tho two lower ends of them to each other, so that they now made one bow.”§ 


• Works, IV.tp. 201. 
t Wilson’s llig Veda, IV. p. 23. 


t Wilson’s Visliiiu Purana, Hairs ed., Preface, p. ilii. 
§ Arnold's Homer's Iliad, p, 112. 
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The size approved, four cubits, is nearly the same as that of the E<ryptian bow, which, according to Wilkinson, mea.4ured from 
five to five feet and a half in length;* and among the materials for bow strings wo have inontion of hide, which was likewiso 
used for that purpose by the Egyptians, as well as the Greeks of the time of Ilomer.t The Agui I’urana does hot 
mention the Murva^ fSanseviera zci/knicaj, as a lit plant for yielding the finest and strongest fibres for bowstrings ; but 
other* authorities, mostly older ones, are full of praise of that plant as a source of valuable fibre for the purpose, and Manu 
especially assigns it as well suited for gvrdlcs for warriors. From specimens to bo seen in sculptures, the ancient bow scorns to have 
been of the same shape as the modern Indian arm, made cither of bamboo or horn fm-aiijaJ, and provided with a strip of deer 
skin, or a murva cord for string. At Bhuvanes'vara, a specimen (Illustration No. has the body of the bow stirngthened by 
knots tied at short intervals ; but at Sanchi and Amaiivatl nothing of the kind has been seen. Some Indian bows have an inward 
bulge in the middle, so that their shape includes segments of three cin-les,~-tho “ triple bent’’ bows of tlio Ibtmiiyana; their 
counterparts were not unknown in Egypt. In ancient Greece, the ti[»s of the bow, according to IIoiiut, used to be mounted witli 
stag bom, but tbo sculptures in this country do not make them apparent. Tho manner of carrying the bow was ordinarily to sling 
it from the left shoulder, or to bear it aloft in the left li.and. In stringing tlio I)ow, one end of it was placed on tlie ground, tlio 
inner side of the middle resting against tbo knee, and the upper part presscsl inwards witli tho left liand, while witli tho right 
hand tho loop of tho string was slid to tho notch at tho upper end. This is exactly tlie proci'ss which tho Egyptianji 
followed in fomor times, and the Hindus still practise to this day. 

Of the most ancient arrow, tho Rig Veda gives tho following description ; “ Tlio arrow puts on a feathery wing: the horn 

of tho deer is its point : it is bound with llic sinews of tbo cow.’'+ 'I'ho commentator in one 
Ancient arrows. , , ^ , • i . i . . . ■ , 

place supposes tliat tlie points of such arrows were poisoned, g and in anotliov place tlio 

Veda itself describes tbo arrow as mai(6 of the snra reed with its blade of iron and jioint unointi'd with poison. !| 'I'lio 

doer-born point was undoubtedly tlio most ancient form; and must liavo prevailed I'or somo time ; but, seeing that the arms 

and armour of Greece in tho time of iromcr (R. 0. 1000) were for the most jiiirt of hronze, though iron was known and is 

often spoken of under the name “ of dilHcuK to work in,” it may bo fairly asked,— did the Aryans, to any large extent, employ 

iron for tbo fabrication of their arms during the early ^^:dic period of tlio Rik Sarihita, iu)twlth.staniling occuslonul mention in 

it of the iron-pointed arrotv ? To meet this question, it is ncco.ssary lo enquire to wliat extent that metal was known and 

worked. 

The quotations given in the first chapter about iron-wallcd cities, clearly show tliiit the lianlnoss of Iron was well known, 

but tbo epithet being in those oases metupliorically' used, they do not sulficc to provo that tho 
Knowledge of iron. metal was worked into sliaiio. In the pa.ssagcs in which Indi a is desci ihcd as hurling his 

iron bolt upon the quick-moving Asuras,1| or whore bis horse i.s described us having feet of iron, tho samo c«xecption may bo 

slidoinix liorsc^, Miit swtn’ds 



and “ made of iron” (I. 220) ; they 
to eiilionco tholr brigl,ta«” (II. MO)- 'O'™ ” 

oliron- and 11 nmy 1.0 very 

that metal an a material for pinlcd or e, 1^0.1 .ve^po,,,. It ,u„y he ll.at„.e.„r.li.,« to Sl.arv ...he l,»„le,t ..»1. In 

aneleut Egypt, each a» drille for rvorkiiig the gianito rv.no made ol Indian mm. I'liny Kr omm .an gene,, .a, 

palma Sorieo {erro ost. Scree hoe emn ve.lihn» .«i- pellilampie mittunt. Seeinala I'lir, ai„ n,.,,ae ala. S-"-™ « 

Lra aeietem,mr.atm,emt„riaenlma.h„iaco.ar. (Lih. XXXI.X. C. U.) Aeeordn.g to al l.d„», in m. ddm, K Ind 

invemontar foil fodlnm celchorrimie. et ha ualhaa , proda, an. ■ v.inadani, Wd.nn 

to Ncmchua, King Poraa gave 30 Ih.. ofaleel to Alexa.,dcr an .he .nonl preenmn prrnen. he ca l odor; a.al to g.,o 

• „ . „ , -tj Indian sword,” is a common Arabic l.rovcrb in AniUsliali, (p. dl. I apiid Vincent .s 

Periplus). It would bo inconsistent to suppo.so that tbo laccnliKli pro.iutc i ^ . 

use, or knowing, did not use them. 


• Wilkinson*B Ancient Egyptians, I. p. 30i. 
t vcvpa Pdiui Homer, II., p. 113. 
t WilBon^s Rig Veda, IV., 26. 

8 ** You (AaVins) carried off Jahuaha to the top of tlio mo’Antaui in your 


triumphant c^liario^i, and nh-tv Uto son of Yi.H'vanvh willi a poisoned (arrow).’ 
Wilson’s l{ig Veda, I., dl?. 

II Wilson’s liiiii Voda, W., 27. 

•J[ WiLson’s JJig \oda, 1., diS, HI*, -3. 
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Of tlie sliapo of tlic Indian anw-licnds, tlio Vedas afford no information, but tbe B&m&yana and the Mah&bh4- 

Tiita fully supply the deficleticy. According to those authorities most of them were 

, »SIia]»(', si’/.f and matt-rial of arrowH. 

barbed ; soiiio w(‘ro spoar-sluipod, others creseont-shaped with tho cutting edge either 

ifavo or convex ; sonio ncedlc-j)ointcd, dentiform, or scrratcHl, others square with two, tlmoo or moro points. In 

Kciiljdures, sonio of these forms are distinctly visible. Of the size and make of arrows, tho Agni Pur^^a givfis tho 

following description ; “ Arrows should ho made of bamboos or sar/i reed, fSacclumm saraj, which must bo * free 

from spots, etc. They should bo stiaiglit, golden coloured, and have feathers of birds attached to their lower extremities.” 

♦ 

'I’lio llorncric arrows were likcnviso foatlicrcd, “ and tho foathci's of largo hii’ds of prey were ostoomod the host.” 
“ Besides the arrows eoniinouly used, tho Dliiimirvoda doseribos two other kinds, tho Naracha entirely of iron, and tho Nalika 
made of ri!od. 'I’lio latter was intended for a long flight, and is, therefore, said to bo most appropriately used for sieges. 
Clurtius i»erliaits ulludos to tho Ntiraclia when ho siiys, some of tho archers shot with arrows which were too heavy to bo very 
inanageiible.”* 

Oidiiiaiily tho fpiivor was probably made of bide or basket-work ; but sometimes metal jilates were also used in its 
• fabiiealion. flic Kig \ eda often names quivers of gold, but it is not certain whether they 

, were actually made of that metal, or were so called only by a poetical licence. They wore 

slung on tlio liack (Illustration No. n;{); sometimes two Ix'bind tbe two shoulders, tied in front by a cross belt. At 
Blmvaiies'vara (juivers arc jiretty common, but being placed behind figures in bas-relief, their size, form, and make can- 
not b(i fully jisceritiinod. 

The manner of drawing the bow up to tho ear, as In modem Europe, while standing with tho body turned sideways, 

. pointed out iii the extract from the Big Veda given above 5 and is confirmed bv several 

Drawing of bows. . , ^ j 

Pii!<^cg<’'< ill the Jbimayana, tho Jlahaliharata and other ancient works in Avhich tho merit of 
aiming with the arrow draAvn in a line Avilh tlio eye to the car (uhtmummllmw) is highly extolled. In tho Silnchf 
sculptures, the sumo st^ie is distinctly visible, and that this Avas the most poWeet mode of using the bow, is evident from 
its adoption by some of the most civilized nations of antiquit}^, such as tho Egyptians. The ancient Greeks, however, thouglit 
and acted dill'erently. Aeeoiding to ITomor, tho lioAV sliould bo held right in front, and the string drawn to the body, 
vtvpfiv fily iM^u, viKainy. (lb l»3,)aiid lieiicc it Is that “ the Amazonian women are ropoi’tod to liaA'o cut ofi’ their right breast, lest 
it should be an impodimont to its uso.”t In Inter times tho Greeks adopted tho Egyptian stylo, but never acquired much 
proficiency in it. Homer coudoiuns it by the remark ; — 

, O^VTL 8 t/ 7rcAtK«Tfrt K(U <l(tv^(n fLU^OVTOy 

K(U itifinnv fiiyukoLai seal ry;^cmi/ o/xtlnymuriv, (Tl. 0.711-12.) 

Layard’s plates sIioav that the ancient Assyrians also followed the Greek custom, and droAV their bow-strings towards tho 
breast, ami not towards tho right ear, tbough for the purpose of a good aim the latter would bo tho most convenient place. 
In the Iliad the epithet .r«v£<- indicates that the Ihaw was so drawn lus to reduce it to a circular shape, but nothing of 

tho kind is mentioned in tho Ilimlii Siistra, Tho ‘V" or click and twang of tho Homeric bow-string have tholr counter- 
parts in the (Ihamislmikam of the Hindus. 

To protect tho left forearm fiom tho abrasion of tho liow-string, it Avas Avrapped in folds of leather,! but the sculptures 
^ do not anywhoro show a trace of this ‘giiuntlet. Tho Egyptians used a slip of leather for tho 

same purpose, but instead of folding it round tho forearm, wore it only on tho inner side, 

tied at tho Avrist and tho clbow.§ 

• Of tho diflerent attitudes Avhieh avcpo assumed in using tho boAV, tho Agni Burioa gives tho following description : “ Tho 

. . altitude in shooting, is tho standing Avith the feet oven, tho two great toes ’ 

Atlitiulij mdrawiii!' the bow. , ' ..z 

ankles, and heels being closely oppo.sitc each other; and the position of standing with tbo 
fCct three spans apart. LaA Uig tho eentro of gravity on the toes, and keeping tho knees unbent, is the Vais'dieha posture. 
The attitude in Avhieh both the ktiees appear like a llock of geese, and in Avbich tho archer stands with tho feet four spans 
asunder, is called Mtuithtla ; and tho Ahlha posture is said to be that, in which tho right thigh and knee are kept unbent, and 
in which the foot arc placed five spans apart, assuming tho shape of a plough. The contrary of the above is called tlio 


• Wilson’s Works, IV,, 299. 

* » * 

■ *Jr \Vilkin8(m’8 Kgyptian, I., 30S. < ' » 

J “ Tbe wart! of the foaTvnn, protecting it from the abrasion of tlie bow- 


string, suiTounds tbe arm like a snake with its convolutions.** Wilson*i Rig 
Veda, IV., 26. 

§ Wilkbison’s Ancient Egyptians, I., 806. 
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rratyahdha attitude. The Jala attitude is that in which the left log should ho kept in a crooked position, the left heel at a 
distance of five fingers froin the ankle of the right foot, and the knocs twelve fingers apart from each other. The Daffdaya’a 
posture is of this description ; the left knee straight, and the right advanced or as little bent, and firmly fixed ; bit 
when this attitude is such that the knocs aro two cubits distant from each other, it is called Vihxpt. The Sainpala attitude is 
said td ho the benimg the knee double, and keeping the feet raised from the ground (except the fore part), or standing 
witli straiglit as d. stick, and tlio feet sixteen lingers apart from cacli other,' 

In the Rdmfiyana mention is mado of the bow as an instrument for easting pellets of stone ; hut its use was most probalily 

Pellct-bow and sUng. shooting birds, for it Is nowhere named in connexion with warfare. The sling 

too was well known, and Jlharata, in the Uumayana, is described as highly proficient in its 
uso. Wilkinson says: “ Tho Aeanianians woro iiroud of their skill in managing it, and were surpassed by tho Achreans alono, 
of all tho Greeks, who even vied with tho natives of tho Balearic Islands ; and so oxptwt woro these last, and of such 
importance did they consider tho sling, that the principal care of a jiiirent was to instruct a hoy in its uso.’'t llonier admits 
the sliflg (<r«#>t>'8(5n,) aa^an instrument of war, and tho “ plaited wool,” of tvliieli it was made, servos in one place ns a handiigo 
for tying a wound. The Iliiidiis, however, never gave it any prominenoo, and deservedly treated it with contempt. Neitlicc 
tlio pellet-bow nor the wliiig occurs in sculpture. 

roni tlio lrc(][uent mention of the Asfi*(t or liro-nrin.s^^^ it to he infcrnul tluii tlic TTiiulu.slirul soiiio hvstruinonts for 


Firo-arms, Catapults, &c. 


hurling shells or ball.s of burning matter against tlu'ir 


enemies ; but no ileseriptiou of any such has yet 


been mot with. Hiero aro two .sccne.s of sicgo.s among the Sanehf bas-reliefs, but no traees in them of 
battering-rams, or catapults of any kind for breaking down walls, or for hurling stones amidst tho ranks of tlio enemy, or of migines 
for casting burning matter to a distance to^ sot fire to besieged towns and fortresses, are visible.** There aro several martial 
processions and battle scones at llliuvanc.s'vara ; but they too aro devoid of an.y eviilenco on tho subj(*et. Tn tho Utlj/oga Purva 
of the Mahabharata, Yudhisthira is described as collecting large <|unntii!o.s of rosin, tow, and otlier intlammablo artiele.s for his 
great fratricidal war; but notliiiig is tliorc said of any engine with wliich they could lie Inirlod against In’s onemios, Tlio only 

* instruments named, which could bo assumed to have belonged to this class, arc the Aftfnv/*iiifra or tho great engine,” and tho 
Rataghni or ccnticidc,” a mitrailleuse whiidi could kill a hundred at ixdnno ; hut wliat they woro like, and how they worked, 
is not known. 

• In connexion with fire-arms, it is usual to advert to gun[>owder, hut as I liavo no lu'W ovi»l(‘ne.o to adduce on tho 
subject, I must refer tho curious reader to Wllsoifs Isssay ou tlio Art of War as known to tlio Hindus,” Sir 11. ICllIofs ‘‘ Noto 
Qji early use of gunpowder in India,” m his Indt*x to tho llisiorians ot j\riihamiiiixdaii India, . and Ijassen s Indischo 
Alterthumskundo, IT. p. 611, et seep 

Of the arms of tho second class, missiles to bo hurled with the band , tbc only two worthy of noticearo the javelin and 

tho discus. The former, under tho naino of schi, is (hyiiioiitly mentioned, and wanaors 
Javolina and Discusts. mounted on horscs or olo|>Iiaiits uso<l It largely, but it passes so insensilily to tho spear or 

the thrusting weapon, that I have not l)oen able to ascertain its exact form, and am doalitful if any distinction was ever made 
between them. I shall, therefore, notice tlio various kinds of spears anil javelins seen iii sculptiiro under one head. Tho 
discus, or quoit, is an old Indian favourite, of which mention Is made even in the oleb'st Vedas.J Unlike the Sikli, weapon of tho 

prosont day, which is a shnplo ring with a riiavp cutting It had cross bars in tho mi.hllo, and somotlmos ihnno-liko or 

pointed projections round tho porii)hcry. Its ancient name is Mem or “ tho wheel hut one of tl.e ....nmentators on Amara 
identified it with tho Pr<h'a. It occurs both in sculpture, ami also forineil of iron, and niounf(Ml ou spires of V’iiis]inavjto tem- ■ 
pies as a eootarial mark, like tho cross of tho Christian churches. Formerly certain classes of Vuislinavas used to have a figure 

of it brandtsl on tho arms or hreasts ; tho Sivltcs replaced it hy Iho ti idcut. 

Under tho hosaloi Mukldmukla or optional missiles, come tho various forms of spears and laiieos. Tiu'y were highly Inipor- 

tant weapons, and Hanskrit writers aro full of tlieir praise. They were made of bamboo, pointeif 
Spears, lances, &o. with blado.'H of steel, iron or copper, and balanced with an iron knob or spike at tlu^ lower end. 

Tholightono.,Uke«ml.hownmina,tolio,.,No. 20 J,IVm,i.l.o(JKatTo>vcr„fill„,v.,nW^^^ |,r..l,«l,ly ..«l 

wlalo iho hoavy ones woro rcsorvod for thi-oslius. Oc,™ioiially thry inaao.onliiTly ,.[ ...m, wlion llicy woro known 

t “ KiKlow.'d wi’li aii,i,'.^ii'iili cl vifTSur lio Imilr'd (.iK'alnht (In! fneK) Uto 
iviKvl of tlitf fharira .,.(•. (Ih SUM.” 111., 3.j. If till? sug-ihtiuuh'uf Siiyaijii -'m 
oiuittuil, llio whcul wuilld bu li discuK. • • 


• Wilson’s MS. Translation. I have not been able to ftnd tlie onsiual ol 
this in my MSS. of tho text. Tlw description in some places is not very clear, 
t Ancient Egyptians, I. p. 317. 

31 
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hy tlic name of tomura. In Komo insfancos they liad a small pennon below the blade. Illustration No. 177, shows 
a copper blade now in tlio Jfuseum of tlie Asiatic Society; and Illustration No. 198, from Sanchf, shows a pennon. 
'J’luiso Avoapons are, hoAVOA^cr, not aa’cII rc])rcscntcd in .scidpturcs, except as tridents, of which there is a great num- 
ber and of diirercnt forms. (Illustrations Nos. 195 and 19G.) One of a short mace-like form, mounted with three 
prongs and a small axe blade, is jjocidiai', and a druAving of it is given in Illustration No. 190. It may be compared to 
a lOuropean halberd, except in its sliaft Avliieh is not near as long. * 

Ot arms of the non-missile chiss stiiiks, chilis and maces Avero the most ancient. Though they could bo hurled at an 

enemy Avhen hard pressed, they AA'cre ordinarily not intended for such a purpose. Illustra- 
tions, Nos. 201, 200, 207 and 208, all taken from the Great ToAver of Bhuvanos'vara, are 
the principal varieties of this class of weapon. Illusti-ation No. 202, shoAvs a largo maco or club five feet high, tied 
Avith ornamental metal hands. Its liody is ribl)cd, and the ends are mounted Avith thick knobs. It has been taken from 
the hand of a, guard at the entrance to the llhoga Afandapa at Puri. 

The battle-axe Avas in India, as much as in ancient J'lurope, a dreadful weapon of destruction, and various forms of it 
■ may lie seen at Sanchi, Amanlvati and BhuvanesVara. Illustrations Nos. 188, 189. 191 and 

. 192, re|)i escnt some of the commonest kind, and a very claborato one is shcAvn in Illustration 

No. 187, taken from the hand of a statue of Gancs'a in the Great ToAver. 

'I’ho most important Avea])on of this class, hoAvcver, is the SAVord. Its oldest forms are shoAvn in Illustrations 
^ Nos. 17.5 and 17G, taken fronr tAvo copper Aveapons in the Asiatic Society’s Museum. 

Their history is not known, hut apparently they arc the oldest Indian motal arms that have 
been proserA-od to our time. •Both of them are doulilo-cdged, and ribbed in the middle, to lighten tho weight and at the 
same time to give them sunicient strengtli : neither has a guard or (piillon aboA’-o tho hilt: but tho second has two 
ipiillons in the [ilacc of (ho iimumel, and tho first only one. Tho sAvortls aro thick and hcaVy, and muk have been very 
inconvi'iiient to use. The etlges of both are in places jagged from having been repeatedly struck upon some hard 
substance. It is imiiossililo to say if the old Vodic swords were of this shape ; but both at Siinchi and Bhuvanos'vara forms “ 
very like it, Imt with somoAvhat better handles, arc not fiiAcbnimon. (Illustration No. 181). At tho latter place, tho ordinary Indian 
sabre, the of Sanskrit writers, whence probably the winam of tho Romiuis, is common; it Avas generally aa'oma on the left side 
and, not as among the Greeks and Romans, on tlie right side. Its blade is short and curved, but not quite so much as that of tho 
Bcimilar. It is single-edged, exceiit near tlie point, Avhere it is sharp on both sides. Its handle is provided with quillons and pum- 
mel, rarely also Avith a gwird. At Suucld tliero is a straight broad sAvord in a scabbard, very like a Scotch cla}Tnoro ; and straight 
sAvords like the navy cutlass are also met Avith at Bhuvanes'vam {Illustrations Nos. 182 and 18.‘i). But the most important instru- 
ment of the SAl'ord chess at the latter place is (hq khanM, a heavy, broad, single-edged sword Avith a turned-up point, something 
like a (fijinese sabre-knife. 1 1 was the favourite Aveapon of the goddc.ss Durga in her dilfcrcnt manifestations. In the present 
day it is used for sacrificial purposes, being too heavy for Avarfare. It is always carried in the hand, ncA'cr slung from tho waist. 

A liiodilication of it, called Slip, Avas for some time the ordinary offensiA'O arm of tho Bengal paik. The Alalirattas called their 
long, straight broadsAVord by the name of //coubi, and in Duff’s History of tho Mahrattas thero is a drawing of tho famous 
7i7w«d(iw/(l, or “king ofKliiindas,’’ of the great patriot S'ivajt; its counterpart is freipiently seen in Orksan sculptures 
(Illuslrations, Nos. 179 and ISO). Tn tho temple of Gaurt at BhuvanesVara, there is a doublc-bladed straight sword ; but it was 
jirobalily a fancy Aveapon, not of much actual use. (Illustration No. 178.) 

Tho follQwing extract from the Vrihat Safihitfi of Vaniha Mihira, (Chap. 4) affords many ciu’ious traits of the superstitions 
which formerly prevailed, and to a certliin extent still prevail, in Intlia in regard to SAvords and their uses 


1. “A sword of tlio loiisost dosoriiitioti in(..Asuri.'s IW'ty digits ; llie shortest is of twi-'ity-fi.i digits. A (law on such n spot (of tho sword) ns corresponds with 
an odd iiUDdxT ol‘di).(iis, imist l)t' dccint'd ill-ominous. 

‘ 2. Yft Haws rt‘si'ml)liiij4 a Bilva fruit, Vartlliuimina umbrella, (‘mldem of S 'iva, earring, lotus, bauuor, weapon, or cross, aro held auspicious. 

3. Flaws shajied like a li/.ard, crow, heron, carrion bird, boadless trunk or scorpion, and st.'voral flaws the U|>per edge, arc not lucky. 

4. A swovil (bat hbows a cbink, is too short, blunt, daina<^a‘d at tlie u[)pcr edge, unpksving to cyo and mind, and without tone, is inauspicious. Tlio revorgo 
(pialilies forebode favovp’able rosnlts. 

5. The raiilin*,' of a sword (of Itscir) Is said to porttmd doatb ; its not "oing out of the sheath (when drawn) augurs defeat. There will be strife when tho 
SAvord jumps out of tho scabbard by itscir, but victory y ben it is seen (laming. 

0. Tbo king ongbi not to unsbcalh it without roieson, nor rub it, nor look at his own face in it, nor tell its price. Ho should not mention the place whehco 
it has come from, nor take its measure, nor, without jireeiuilion, touch flie blade. 

7. 'J'be most esteemed^ swords are those that art* fasbimiofl like a cow’s tongue, a lotus-potal, a bamboo loaf, and an oleander loaf, rapiors and scimitars. 

8. If a wroi^glit sword [iroves too lung, it liuiy not ^>0 sboritined by striking off a portion of it, but should be polished till it has tho length required. Tho 
owner dies, if a [Kece is struek off at the upper end ; and his mother dies, if the same is done at the point. 
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til with the liiK . fh *1 ; tho third witli tlu' sju^t l>etwo<'n tlio 

1 " i “ "!"■ ,""' .• ' ‘ "“■ ‘-'s''"' i«. : >'.■ «...■. -ill. 11.0 


0. Prom a flaw on tho hilt yon may infer the exUtenee of a corre«pon.lin« flaw on tMM, • * 
flamBcl, that there id another such in her hidden pjirts. ” ‘ y"' "”'y''<««‘hide on seeini» a mole in the fuco of a 

10. And by observing which part of the body is touched by a swonlsman, when consulf il . r • 
flaw on the sword in tho scabbard, provided he (tho diviner) knows the MIowin.'- nd -s " ' ’ ‘bvinor, the latter will he able to indie.ate the place of tho 

, ‘""‘.T t,'"’!' ‘I" 

brows ; the fourth with the eyes ; tho tilth with tho noso ; the sixth w 

cars ; tfie tenth with the neck ; tho eleventh with tho shoul.low ; tl.o twelfth will, the I..- . . .1 ■. 

the fifteenth with the heart ; the sixteenth with the holly ; the seventeenth with the loins tl / .1 ' ' “""I"''' ; H'e fomti e.ith w ilh the paps ; 

twentieth with the hip; tho twenty-first with the pndendnin ; the twentv-seeond with'tl ".''el; the ninoloenth with tho alHlom.'n ; tho 

logs : the twenty.sixth with the part k'tween the legs ; the twenty-seventh with the mkl ... ' .l "f "• •'"ces ; the twenty. fifth with tho 

the thirtieth with tho toes : such is the theory ot (iarga. ‘ ‘I- Wvls , the twentyninth with tho feet ; 

10—19. Tho con'Koquenccs to be forotold from a flaw in the fir^l seee...l r i e . 

cbild, obtaining of wealtb, loss of rlcbes, good fo..tnne. eaptivity. birti. of 

destruction, getting a wife, grief, gain, loss : getting a wife, death i.resi.eiite . . . e ’ ‘"''1'"*"'^'' <'*’ wealth, 

obtaining of wealth, death, good fortune, poverty, dominion, death, kingly power. ' ^ “c.imrmg of riehes, a. atli wilheiit aalvati..il, 

20. Upwards of the thirtieth digit no eonscpienees ai-e speeille.i ; in g,„,.ral however tl„. tl.. ii r •, ■ • . 

But according to some authorities, the flaws froni the thirtieth digit npward.s l„ the Ivvoi-d’s , mint are no e.ml'M.e'm,. arall"'''"''"'’ "" 

2L A sword that smells like olcniKlor, bine lotus, dc*i>luint\s front'd iiiiLn cell .M u* ... . . ‘ ‘ ' 

is one that has the odo.ff of cow-urine, mnd, or fat. ’ ” ^ brings good h.ek ; hut ill-omened 

22. A smell similar to that of tortoise blubber, blood, or pola.sh, augu.-s danger and pain. A sword glilteri,,.. lik. ,,.,.,1 ..... • , • . • 

health, and prosperity. ” - ) » ‘ w hi,litmni(, brings victory, 

2.3. The fluid to imbnio a sword with, according to the precept of U.;anas Is : blood, if one wi.sh..s for a sple...li,l .r * 

a virtuous son ; water, if one is longing for inoxlmustahlo woaltli. i , if ( no is desirous to liavo 

21. An approvcHl mixture to imbrue the swo.-d with, i., ease of o.,e des;..o,.s to attai., his „hj,...t by wi..ked .nem.s i,. n.ilk ft,..e a , , , 

an elephant. A mixture of fish bile, deer-milk, l.orse-milk, .u.d goat....ilk. hle.uled with f,„l.ly, will ...ake the swo.d lit. to c.l. a..’ ..le,,I,a..fs 1r...',k 

25. A sword, first rubbed with oil, and then imhr..ed with an i...g..e..t .■oh.pouml.al ..f the n.ilky j,.iec of ll... (.'aloi.„,,ia ..,„t's l..)rn i..k .1,.,. , r- ^ 
and mice, and afterwards whettod, is fit for pit'iving stones. ’ » > h nlovos 

20. An iron inrtr.iment imhmed witli a stale n.ixt..ro of potash of pla..tal..s with hutter-mllk, a..d prope.ly wh. ttld, will ..ot get worked on a stone nor 
blunted on other iron instruments.’ * ^ ' r, , ,i,,r 


some 


Two thousand years ago tlui sheath was gonorally niado of wood, covoreil, as in tho prosoiit (hiy, with pink rlotli of 
value. Thus in tho Toy-cart : , ■ 

“ Servant. This is your honor’s .sword. 

Samsthanaka. Ah, very well, give it mo. (Takes it bij Ik mmy •■nd.J I hear it on my slmuhh'r, sl.'oping in its tunic 
8heath.”t 

A bolt was usually tied round tho waist to suspend tho sword, imd a sword-knot was not tmlVorpionlly put on. Roth 
these were knoAVU by tho eommon name oimckhald, whidi, in the ease of wonnai, wa,s very approprinlely t>mpl..y(>d to indlenlo 
the zone or girdle. Tho sword-knot was somotimos formed of a metallic, elmin liislcnod to lh(‘ liilt, niid in lighting hound 
round tho wrist to Secure tho weapon— a procedure which must have proved very trouhlesome whenever tho hhido snai'iped in 
tho midst of a fray. 

Of tho short sword or dagger, tho true war-knife iind its varieties, tlie poniard, tlio stiletto, and the katlar, tho sciilptiire.S 

of Orissa and Sancld, afford a gre:it niimher of exain|i1es. Ilhistration No. ISO A-,iin llm 
Daggers, Ac. , • ’ 

(xro.at Tower, is very like a Nepalese knife. No. IS.) is !i hroad, l.lunt-cnd.'d knifo with a 

carved deer-head handle; and No. 181, Is a knife of the same deseii])lion, hut with a Ianecl-he.'id(Ml j.oint, taken from 
a male figure found under a banian tree near tlio Markanda 'I’aiik at I’nri. Illustration No. 2<l.) is from the temple of Oaiirf. 
It is a triangular-bladcd dagger or cut and thrust kuifft,. which used to he held hy tho cross hiir at the bottom, ft belongs to tho 
same class with the kuttaroftho present day. Illustration No. 200, is also peculiar; it is from Rhuvanes'viira. Tu Orissa this wea- 
pon seems to have been a great favourite, and on tho (Ircai I’ower .several niido statues In amatory jiositions are niado to carry 
it in their waist bands. Tho sp/iyii or sacrificial knife of tho Vedic times was a dagger ;, hut it was made entirely of wood. • 

Tho lasso, niffapAsa, “ tho noo.so of tho Nagas,” or simply /wv/w may also ho desc-rilxid as an olfeiisive W(^■l|)on of tho non- • 
missile class. It was largely used, and is frciiuently alluded to. Of its fonn and use we extract tho 
following description from thoAgni Puiana. “ 'riie Fii.i/oi should he ten euhits long, with ono end of' 
which a circle should bo made a cubit in diameter. It should he constructed of the strings made of hemp, or of flax, or of mun/a 
grass, or of hhangd, (Crotalarca junceaj, or of snagti (tendon or muscio of licasls, sup|)osed to ho what is understood hy 
tho word taut iu common Bengali), of arlca skin, (fibre of tlio CUlalropis gigantea) ami other things of which strong thread may 
be made. Tho Pa«4a should bo prepared of thirty pieces of thread twisted together.’ The learners should make a niiiuiug 
knot in the ; and having held ono end of it with tho loft liand, mid twisted it round on the right, they should turn 

it over their heads, and afterwards throw it on tho throat of a human figure^ .made of wicker work or reeds. '’I'liey then 


i j 


Kem’i XroaBlation. Journal RL As. Soc. N. S., VI. pp. 81 el sea. I t Ijit- colour of the flesh of hiiilf}os-! nuMisIi. \ViI,-.oii’s iliudii Thculrc, I. p. .37. 
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hIioiiM (Jo tlio siiiiio (() u mil iium, nftor covering his body with skin. After tliis, they should try to throw the string 
on the neck of a liorsi; at full gallop, or of animals jumping about, or such a.s aro moving fast. This practice should be 
repeated many times, in order to bo accustomed and well-skilled in it. In this manner, being masters of their hands, they will 
begin to bind (their enemy) with the VanhaP This lasso is sometimes exhibited in sculpture. On the lUni Naur frieze at 
1 d.iyagiri, fhero ai-e two or Ilirco nooses seen on the body of a crouching elephant in a cave, and one also in the hand of one of 
its assiiilants ready to throw it on the animal. 

Uf defensive arms flic (list object wliiidi deniauds notice is the shield. In ancient India it was made of hide; honcoits 

name rliurmu, or leather jw rm'llnicc. Ihit hard wood was sukscquontly used for tho purpose ; 
and accordingly the Yiilcllk<tli>ahini defines tho cliarma as “ an arm which covers or protects 
the body. It is ol' two kinds, according as it is made of wood or hide. It should protect tho body, and bo firm, light and 
tough. That which is insidlicient to cover the body, or is heavy, soft, easily penetrable, or made of an offensive material 
Is defective.”* W'itli the Egyptians and the ( tri'clans the material was commonly bull’s hide with tho hairy side outwards, f and 
Ifomer gives seven fulds of it to the .shield of Ajax, and nine to that of Achilles; but tho Hindus in’cferrod the hide 
of the hiiflaloe and of the rliinoecros, and their superior toughness rendered folding unnecessary. At a subsequent period 
Muetal seems to have been likewise used in the fulnicjition of shields, and specimen, s have boon met with both of 
iron and copper. Two of the latter metal are preserved in tho Museum of tho Asiatic Society, but their ages aro 
unknown. 

Tho sliapc of (ho instrument was ordinarily circular, us in tho .Illustrations Nos. 209 and 210, from the temples of Bhuvanos'- 
vara •,^hut it was not invariably so. 1 llustrat ion No. 2 1 1 shows an oval shield ; and oblong shields made of boards, or wicker work 
(•overed with leather, with .sdi’nctiinos an Iron rim, very like the senium of tho Ilomai\s, wore not unknown ; and small bucklers of 
an oblong or Irn'gnlar shape wc're connuon. The former oeenr repeatedly at Bluivancs'vara, (Illustration No. 212, taken from a 
figure In the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal), and the latter at Saneljf. (Illustrations Nos. 213 and 214, taken from . 
(Jenerul Cunningham's “ Bliilsa 'J'oiios.”) At Khandagiri there is a shield, the tojiand sides of which are rcctilineiu*, and^ho lower 
part pointed. .Judging from the extent of the body it covers, it was probably two and a half foot long, and had a prominent 
ridge in (lie middle. At Saiielif, two Instruments have been noticed of a. similar shape, but without tho ridgo, tho ground of 
the one being plain, and that of the other lieariiig a diagonal cross. (Illustrations No, 21o and 210 taken from Forgiisson’s “ Troo 
and Herpent Worship.”) Those wore, however, lUivor made so big as to entirely cover tho soldier, as was tlie European paviso. o 
'I’wo siiocimens of this .shield, made of wood and .shaped very much like canoes with wooden haudlos,J exist in tho Museum 
of tho Ariatle Hoelcty of* Ifengal, (lllustraliou No. 217.) At Bhuvanos' vara some of tho circular shields g,ro padded inside, 
and held by two straps tied to four rings. •( Illustration, No. 210.) 

'I'ho ornaments on these shields were limited to a few metal bosses or stars, probably of brass, and rarely a tassel. But 
at Koiuv-ak, a speeimeii has been .soen which is most elaborately ornamented. (Illustration No. 218.) It is nearly two and a half 
fold in diameter, bound round the bijgo with a metal i lm, and decorated with an outer band formed of cfrcular plates of metal 
heaving impressions in relief of men, liorses, elcjihanls, doer, fishes, birds, tortoises, lizards, and floral scrolls, and having a 
scalloped inner edge. A medallion of a ehaslo design covers the centre, and to it is attached a thick bushy yak-tail chauri;a 
second chiuiri (d'tlie .same kind, but with a dllTerciitly formed bandle, luipgs from tho top. For distinctive badges it has two well- 
formed lizards. At linst sight, this huekler appears to ho a sort of a pageant shield intended more for display on festive 
occasions than for use ; but it was found in the band of a warrior crouching midcr a prancing horse, whoso rider had dis- 
mounted and-Avus ready with a drawn sword to give him the caup <k f/racc. 

Defensive armour' for the head has nowhere been noticed in Orissa. The lioads of warriors aro either left with their 

natural eovoring of hair, or bound round with tiu’bans, or surmounted with high, orna- 
mented caps. I’his is rcmurkablo, consider ing tfiat even in the early days of the Rig Veda 
helmets § were greatly jirizcd ; aird iir the Raurayaiia arrd Mahahharata much praise is bestowed on those who succeeded 


Annovir for tho lioad. 


II * 

Ol H 

MS. No. ‘1^5, ill Uiija JotindnuRoluvn Tagorc’t Librai*}’, fol. 5Gfl. 


f ■Wilkinson’s Anciont Egyptian, I. p. 299. 

t Some of the bucklers used during the Trojan war bad wooden 
liaiullos. 

§ “ Tlie brilliant (Maruts), bearing the liglitning in tbou' liands, radiant 
above all, gloriously display thj^ir golden helmets on their heads.’’ Wilson’s 
Uig Veda, IV., p. 251. 
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to ol«Ttog the h«to^ Of their ^Karioe. During the middle .ge., the Mmha.lae mad very erieneively iren cm«,«e. 

with neok-guerd, cheek gape, end moyoablo noMi-pieces ; and in tl.o poem, el Chand the helmet i. frequently mentioned. 

Armour for the body is, likewise, wanting at Bhuvanes'vnra and Pncl. But in Mr. I’ergnawn's ‘ Tree and Sornont Worshii ' 
a,m»,t„th.W..k ’\'”““*8“‘^“^“‘"'™“«‘H«l«fren.adrawingi„the5^^^^^^^^ 

, • ,,, ... (lU-ratien, No. 91 ;) hut without a careful erami. 

„aBehottheong.ud,,touatureean„ethedehn.tively»ltled. This 1., however, *»rcely necosaary, for there is ample writtea 

^.deuee to prove «mt fer^mly maallie coat, were in wnnmen mm, a. In Enrepo during the mid.lle ages, hy superior „«ire.r, and 
dts^M w^om and eluefs. TheKsha.rlya or military easte tmrly assumed the .lislinelive sun,., no of IvL or the o ,m,i^ 
Clad, and the Sanskrit language includes more than a dozen namc.s for armour for the chest. In tho Ri« Veda the coat of mail 
(havachaj is repeatedly mentioned. Thus, Agni is invoked to blaze (fiercely), repelling repeatedly, like a coat of mail 
the enemies of his worshippers in combats.”* The Asvins arc asked to ho “ like two dog.s, warding olf injury to tlm 
persons” of his adorers, » and, like two coats of mail, to defend them from .lccay.”t When tho rnaile,! warrit.r advances in 
front of battles, his form is like that of a cloud : with his body unwonndod do thon compior ; may tho strength of 
the armour defend thee.”t Again, » I cover thy vital parts with armour « Slayer of enemies, thou, In, Ira, art our armo«r.”fl 
In none of these and in several other such pas.sago.s is tho material of tho armour iiidieatod; hut tho Murut.s aro doscribod 
in two or three places as having « golden hreast-plat.es.”1f Elsewhere the attcmlants of Ka-sn, son of (^hedi, aro described 
as » wearing cuirasses of leather,”** and in an old hymn in the First Book, Agni is said to defend “ the man who gives presents 
(to the priests) on every side, like wcll-stitchod armour,” which Dr. Wilson supposed was a “ (piiltod jacket such 
as is still sometimes worn, ■fj" 1 his leather, or quilted, coat was probably longer than tho ehain>mail, and roachod’ tho 
knees. Something like it is described in tho following passage from tho Uilam.nima-charUa\u. \\\m\\ Janaka expresses UU 
first impression of Rdma : 

You have rightly judged 
His bi»th*: for sec, on cither shoulder hangs 
The martial quiver, and the fcatlicry shafts 
Blend with his curling locks : hOlow liis breast, 

Slight tinctured with tho sacrificial ashes, 

Tho deer skin wraps his body : with tho zone 
Of Mhrva bound, tho madder-tinted garb 
Descending vests his limbs ; tho sacred rosary 
Begirts liis wrist, and in one hand he bears 
^ Tho />?//// staff, tlie other gnisp-s the bow.Vj:{: 

The picture, however, is ideal, and pourtrays what tho poet tliouglit had been the attire, -^omo twenty centuries before 
• • * 
him, of a military student in his noviciate, long before ho liad eaniod liis spurs. It ciwinot ho accepted as a safe guide 

for any historical conclusion. The great S'alurudrlf/a hymn of tlio Vajnmnciji ^^unhita of tho Yajur Voila, whicli dates 

from a much earlier period, is, however, ju’eciso on tlic subject. It addresses Rudra as girt in cotton-quilted cuirass,’^ 

and iron-mair’ and armour.”§§ The Ramayani^ and the Maliahharata are more positive on tho suhje^jt, and state tho 

Kavacha to be an iron armour, though they are silent as to whether tho form was that of hoaten plates sowed on cloth or leather, 

or of chain-mail. In tho latter, some mail coats aro described to ho of iron plated over with gold; others white and lined 

with steel, and studded with a hundred oye3.|||| Sanskrit lexicographers are, likewise, universally of opliiioii that the kavacha • 

was made of iron; but they too afford no 2^ositivo informatloii as to its make. Judgmg from the prevaleneo of cliain-rnail 

among the Marliattas, I am disj)Osed to think that a shii*t of mail formed of small iron or steel rings interwoven wa» 

preferred to solid breastqdatcs ; but leather was not altogether nycctcd. The JIarhattas used mail with inlaid jdatos ; and 

coats of rhinoceros or buffaloo hide boiled in oil were also commoii. 


* Wil*on*a Rig Veda, II , 60, 
t Ibid. II., 810. 

X Ibid. IV., 28, 

S Ibid. IV., 27. 

II Ibid. IV., 80. 
f Ibid. IV., 800. 

•• Ibid. IV., 280. 


ft Ibid. T., S3, 
tt Hindu Theatre' I., 346. 
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* f Muir’tt Sannkrit ToxU, IV., p. 270. 
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rin^^s, and war-cries. 


Allusion lias already liecn made to tlio forearm guard noticed in tlio Vedas {ante p. 120). In the Mahdbhftrata, it is also 
meiilioned, as also a visor, l)ut there is no name in Sanskrit for shoulder, leg and thigh guards, or other article of defensive 
The ]\rarhattas had a large steel gaunilot, but it 1ms no ancient name. 

Iniinedialely after arms and armour it would not lie amiss to notice three objects, which, though perfectly harmless by them- 
selves, exercise the most potent influence in warfare, viz. the flag, the trumpet and the war cry. 
As a rallying ])oInt for soldiers in action, or for the assemblage of troops, tlio flag is of the highest 
Importance, and a folding of (diivalrmis devotion to It has at all times boon cherished as a point of military honor. The 
idea of suoli a signal,” says an abhi writiu'on the Scope and Uses of Military Literature and History,’^ ^^is universal, and the 
extenml cause* * * § •* of its juloptiou obvious. However little accustomed men may be to act in concert, it is always possible to 
unite them in one mass liy the conspicuous display of a slrlklng object in a central position. If the uplifting of this ensign 
bo accoinpaiiied by tlie sliout of a strong-voiced man, or the commanding tone of a loud instrument, the appeal to two organs 
ofsensuilou, boih <he <'ar and the eye, must be followed by an increased degree of alertness on tho part of the troops so 
suinmoned'' (j). loO). Tho 1 liudus, from a very early period in th(*ir history, availed themselves of all the three, viz. the standard, 
the war-cry, and tlio trumpet, or what was the same, some instrument for creating shrill wide-spreading sounds. Tho Rig 
A'eda alludes to l)ann(‘rs,’|* and In the Maliabhurata, the heroism of knocking down the enemy’s standard is everywhere highly 
extolled. Tlio war-cry is, llkinvise, mentioned in tho UIg Veda,:[: and in the great epics. The words used were either 
religious sayings, or tlie name of the leader adihal to tho word //y^Mir victory, such as ‘Victory to Rama,’’ or 
Jayasfu Pdndupniranhuj ^‘success to the sons of Pandu,” or some other word suited to the occasion, very much in tho same 
way’as in Luro})e, and Avlience, as Sir S. Megouk supposes, armorial mott#|||^ l^ad their origin. 

According to tho Ifig Veda, tho most ancient instrument for callmg troops together or conveying orders to them or 

exciting (Iiem to valorous deeds was tlui drum. Thus : ‘‘ Wai' dimij Al!*^! your sound both heaven and earth ; and let all 
things, (iximI or muvealdc' be awari* of It : d() thou, Avho art ass(ici}t|i|i I ndra and tho gods, drive away our foes to the 
remotest distance, yound loud against tho (hostile) host : mil mate pret^^oss^: thunder aloud, terrifying the evil-minded: 

repel, drum, those whose delight it is to harm us: thou art the ffw ii^iudra; inspire us with fierceness. Recover those 

our cattle, Indra; bring them liack: the drum sound, i;(*))eat(4ly as aJ|Pial : our loaders, mounted on their steeds, aSvsemblo : 
may our AvarrioiH, iuliu<f on tlioir cars, Tiulra, bo victoriJtti4.”§ Bi^Vyiisa, in tlio Mali&bliarata, docs not allude to it. 
Tie replaces it hy jmiichajdii //a, and other forms of conch shelli^ with vrlimi tlio heroes of tho Great war of Kurukshetra rallied 
tlu’ir several cor|ts d’ariiiee.|| 'I’lio coilcli shell, however, n^ unknown in tho time of the Rig Veda, and Kusta 
ref'rs to “ those njipliaiices witli wliieli the As'vins sound boncU dtfell in tlio hutllo for thoir share of tho hooty.”^ 


In 'the most ancient sculptiin's, such us those of Ham. 
clingonid crosst;d sti'ijx's like a St. ( {eorgo’s cross, .or a mim^ 
Bhilsa Topes). At Bhiivane.syara, it l.s invariably Irian 
religious faith of the poo[)le who Jiori* it, by either a 
llanurnanas mid crescont.s, a.s mouiitiiig.s for tho to{)> 
Tims x\ryuna s flag bore the monk(*y Ilaumnana, B1 
was also the emblem of S iva whence his name Vrishak 
tho grouml of flags, and in tlie Ivuniayana, Jmii 
of a plough. Tho Agiii ruraiia makes a distiiu' 



ri^presented as an oblong piece of cloth with or without 
;|j|I11ustrations Nos. 219 and 220, copied from Cunningham’s 
of plain ground, ddio staff is surmounted, according to the 
aiseus. In muuont literature mention is made of Garudas, 

; also as armorial emblems on tlio ground of tho flags, 
m tree, Duryodhana’s a serpent, Kripa’s a bull.”^* The laat 
••p “flagged.” Tho ITarivansa make mention of birds painted on 
title of i^iltidhvffja, from his standard having borne the figure 


jletJl^n tlio large standard dhra/a and tho banner pataka of minor 
.divisions. j”|* It notice.s, likewise?, pai;ti<ailar colours as belonging to particular chiefs. I'hc Kumara Sambliava describes flags 
of China silk sot up in the palace of tho* mountain king Himalaya on the occasion of his daughter’s marriago.Jt But ordinarily, 


* Droiiaoharyii, when wounih'd, is said to havf" ralsod his visor, and Arjuna 
took th(* o|»|)(mI unity t(» send an arrow to his faco which jirovi‘d fatal. 

t VVil.sou’s Translation, 1., 12Go, U., 11, 321, IV., 115—260. 

t ihid 1., 105. 

§ Ibid 111., 176. 

II Very ditferent was the use to whicdi Poseidon assigned the Concha^ 
when he employed his son Triton to blow it to soothe t|ie restless waves of 
tho sea. 

f Rig Ve(fa, I., 287. 

•* Wilson'.' Works, IV., 206. 
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I suppose, cotton cloth was the material used. In the Shalmameli the leather apron of a blacksmith is made to do duty 
for a banner, and Ovid notices a bundle of hay used for that purpose. Amon|r the K-yptiaus, figures of birds, boasts, and 
reptiles mounted on long poles served the same end, hut the lliiidus sceiu to have invariably used doth ; at least there is 
nothing to show to tho contrary. Graven stones do not, however, help us luueli \u the matter. 

Ot trumpets, mention has already been made when treating of musical lustrunumts. It has nowhere been seen used 
singly as a military call-bell, but as a member and an important one, of military bands it is frequently nof-ced in Sanskrit 
writings, and occurs likewise in sculptures. The coud, shdl is (.,nuuou, and may bo soon in the hands of Visluju and Devi 
everywhere ; a large specimen noticed at Bhuvaues'vara has boon fij^urod iu Illustration Xo. 17:1. 

Next to arms and armour, tho most important rociuirouMnits of aucioi* Indian warlaro wore horses and elephants. 

^*'*^hably wbon tho Aryans first came to India, tlnw dopondud upon tboir hors(', with 
a very superior breed of wbicli, tho progenitor of tho modern Arab Imrso, they wert 
familiar in their primitive homes in tho plateau of Central Asia. In India, (Iiey subjugated the elephant; but sooi 
after both the horse and the elephant held a lower position than the chariot, though in tho lime <!ven of the Malialiha 
rata, elephants disputed the suiiremacy with cars, and such distinguished chiefs as llhagadatta, Uttara, Dnryod liana 
AnVinda and others, issued forth to battle, niountod on their elephants. At the time of Alexander’s invasion, (di'phants Inu 
all but completely superseded cars, for the Greek historians, while dwelling largely on the mighty phalanx of king Ponis 
elephants say nothing of his war-chariots : this may, however, be accounted for on the supposit ion that the elephants were novo 
and startling, whereas the car was familiar to tho Greeks, and on the whole not very dangerous to them. 'I’lie Hindus knov 
exactly the purposes for which horses and elephants were most* valuable, ami |)hieeJ them in tho wings of their army, wlieralhei 
could be manoeuvred without interfering with tho action of tho infantry in the centre, on whitb they de|tended/ as tin 
mainstay of military arrays. They also wrote several treatises on the management of those animals iu health ai\(l disease. 
Unlike most other nations of antiquity, they employeu tho horse in war, both for thedrauglit of their ehariols and for tho saddle, 
and that from the very earliest period of which wo possess any notice. Driving was peihaps more I'ashionahlo than riiling, for 
the principal lioroes always appeared in battle, as among the ancient Assyriiiiis* ami Mgyiitians, on eliariofs, and prized tbom- 
selvos on being rnthh or owners of cars. Mounted troops, however, w(ao pioro common, and in the Rig Veda Agni is in one place 
invoked “ to como mounted on a rapid courser, ”t ‘’■“'I another plaeo is likened to “ a r!d(jr-l>eaiing sieed.”J Tho As'vins 
• made Pedu “mount a sxvift charger.”§ Madlmchluindas, s(.n of Vis'vamifra, prays timt he may, “ under the protection of 
Indra, repel his enemies, whether encountering them hand to hand, or on lioisel)aeJi.”i| 'I’he horse was, likowisi!, used as a 
beast of burden, and the As'vins are accordingly invoked to come to tho sacrifice “ with viands horm^ on many slceds.”^f 

Of the particular brood of horses the Hindus used before the Christian era, wo possess ver)' lillle.’inlonnalion. 'I’ho Voda.s 
praise highly a species called A%«/. Subscpiently the most noted ami highly prized was a Central Asian race called 
7?a»orofBalkll.** Guzerat, Belucliistan, Kamboja,tt (ancient Cahul) and Persia, also yielded many l.ardy animals,- 

which were generally csteenual by the heroes of the great war of the JIahahharata. Of their likeness, Imwever, w.t havm no 

remains in stone. The horses figured at Sanebf, Amardvatt and BImvuncs'vara ar« so inu. h alike-, that it is impossible to 

decide upon their caste. • , , , , , i r .1 

The favemle clear in Vedic time* wm the Imy, »n.l perhaiM ale tho cheshml the eoloar .,1 the .an, 

ThUiawhatwaa to be ex|»cled, tor tho Central' Asian aha of tho Arab was a bay. In ...a, or two |M«os tbc saa is 

d6«tribod as havlag glorious white horcs ; spotted n.ares, (dapple greys ?) are also alluded to.n bat s„b.»p,e„tly, milk-wlate 

coarser, wore preferred. In tho Lalita Vislara,§§ tho dark grey of the colour of tho^ eload tbon-grey) I extolled a, 

“ThriXme’^t for .addle horse,, a, seen la soul, .tares, eeasW generally of a thick in It. plaec by a 

^ ^ jjirtl., a croupicre, sometimes trcllised, and a l.reast haml, and covered over with a bousing 

saddle cloth of a rich irnttcrn. Nothing like a wooden .saddle is anywliero porcoi.tiblo. 


Saddle and bridle. 


or 


• “The chariots appear to have heen used by the King, and the 
ofBcCM of State, who are never ficen in battle on liorHuback ; or except m sit go 
on foot.” Loynrd’o Nineveh 11., 318. 

t WiUon’B Big Veda, II., 220. 

t Ibid I., 179. 

§ Ibid IV., 164i. 

II lUd I., 20. 


% Wilson’s Tlig Yi'dii, I., 78. 

•• Ibid IV., 137. 
ft Maiifibbiinitiv Saitlia Parva. 

“ Mariits. togctlicr w<>i'«liip|ied with sa. rilii'i's, stiiiidlng ia tliecar drown 
by spottdst iitirscs. radiart with lances, dfligl.bMl by ornani. nts.” WiUn’i Rig 
Veda, 1 1., 3t).‘}. . , 

§ Lalita ' 
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and fitimjps are also wanting. Tliis is, however, not the case with padded saddles on lions ; .at Bhuvanes'vara they are 
invariably provided with well-formed stimips, and human feet are represented tlirust in them. In a piece of sculpture) 
apparently of an old date, in the Museum of the Asiatic Society, there are distinct delineations of stirrups formed of a 
ring with a broad, ilat foot-rest. They are hung with straps proceeding from under the saddle-cloth or pad. The bridle 
ineludes a forcli(-ad strap, cheek ])icces, gidlet, and nose band, all studded with metal bosses. Tassels near the ears are 
fre(pieiitly met with. A chamfron, sometimes straight, and sometimes crossed, is also generally added, and a martingale of 
cloth is not uncommon. The rein is single and plain, never studded as the other parts of tho bridle are. It 

was most probably knotted or sowed on tho bit, but in a piece of sculpture in the Museum 
of tlio Asiatic Society brought from Bhuvanos'vara, the joint displays a chaste floral 
ornament, most likely tho representation of a metal boss, occupying the place of the 
buckle. (Woodcut No. 63.) A positive buckle in the sense in which the word is now 
No. r>3. understood 1 have nowhere met with in ancient Indian sculptures, nor a description of 



it in Sanskrit literature. 

'I’lic form of the bit is not perceptible, but rings are occasionally soon which suggest tho idea of a snaffle ; and tho Agni 

I’urana recommends five different kinds of snaffles as tho most appropriate. One of these 
is said to have been wavy ('yomutmj, another, crooked (Itutih), a third, twisted or plated 
(venij. the fourth, a chain of lotuses or rings fPaihnimandalamalaJ, and tho lifth, jointed ('garbhikaj. These are very different 
from what Arrian describes in his Indica. lie says, “ Tho Indians have neither saddles nor bridles, like those 


SiiallIcK. 




whi<'h the (1 recks and Celts make use of; but instead 
of the horse’s jaws, to the inner part of which tho commo|^poo] 
ones have them of ivory. Within tho horse’s mouth 
Commenting on this passage, Mr. h’ergnsson ob8erve.s, 
they seem to have luuielited by their iutcrcour.so with flio 
will compare the head stalls of the bridles roprcsc'utcd iii^(|^>latc (, 
see how p(;rfeet the head gear of those hor.sos had Imcom^’t th! 
futile to question tho statement of Arrian, or the accuracyfbf |hwi 
why tho people, who guided their horses by putting andron 
s|)iked band on the nose ? Not being attaehed to the rei||, it 

4'' ' ' V .-i 

idea, therefore, suggests Itself that it was the martingale .^th il 
tho bit. .As to the effect' of Alexandm-’s transient visit, all 
centuries, and a century of Ihigli.sh domination, have no 
•saddle. If it bo impossible to .suppo.so that tho Indi 
they bj'ought with them tVom the phiteuu of Central Asit^ 
immemorial, and a model bo really ‘required for them 


M'tjmy bind a piece of raw bullock’s hide round the lower part 
jikos of brass or iron, not very sharp, but the richer 
iron like a dart to which tho reins are fastened.”* 
0 mode employed by th6 Indians In Alexander’s time, 
efore the‘S«ichf sculptures were executed. If any one 
XIV.) with figs. 6, 7 and 8 of Plato III., they will 
bscnco of positive proofs to tho contrary, it is of course 
tion drawn from it ; but it seems rather unaccountable, 
side the mouth and tying tho reins thereto, should put a 
lerve no u.seful purpose in checking tho horse, and the 
Itu^dcd no.so-pioco wliich Arrian mistook for a substitute of 
to say is that, intercourse with Europeans for near throe 
ie Urn Hindustani exchange his chdrjdmk or pad for the wooden 
ausi iiad tho capacity to design a bridle for their horses which 
least two thousand years before Christ, and used from time 

“ 'f ■: 

•jMo Assyrians or Persians were more likely to afford it than 
caparisoned horses in *Layard’|:;a)l4l|Hand comparing 

j 1 1 i* • 'I'j 1 1 n i i 



Alexander or his succc.ssors, the (}rcco-lhict.rians. Lookirf 

them with similar figures in Klmndaglri and Siinchf, lohe great deal of similitude to form’^l^oi 

examination, liowcver, lu ings to light many marked pc«iarities^®nch ‘leave no room for doubt as 
different. 'I'ho mode of dressing tho mane and forolockwas also J^erent. Tho Assyrians hacked th^^inahe| 
No Indian ever hacked the nianc, but braiding was not' unknown. In our days it is common 
the forelock in the form of a flowing arching crest; the As.syrians tied it in three tiers or in three 
times tlic bulk of tho forelock In India was increased by the addition of false Iraii-, and the vwo. 

Vikraniorvashi of Kididasa describes a yak-tail crest : 

“ The waving chowrie on tho steed’s broad brow 

a 

Points backward, motionless as in a picture ; 

And backward streams the banner from tho breeze 
Wo meet— immoveable. 


icturo; a close 
origin being 
>r braided it. 
dus dressed 
Some- 
e flrom the 


♦ Indica, Chap. XIV. , ^ 

^ Tr(?o and Serpent Worship, p. 131. In suppont of this deduction Pro- 
foKSor Weher’fl eonjeeiure of 'the Sanskrit word torn sni^lVe, Khalina (W. 
lakes it for the bridle^ being derived from the Greek may be quoted. 


But tho admiflsion by Arrian of tho uae of anj 
for hordes being mentioned in the Rig Veda are 
;|; Wilson's Hindu Theatre, 1., p. 199* 
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In one or two instances, I noticed somotliing like, a crinot on tho nock, l.nt in tlio ahsonoo nf iron acedutroinont of 

Armonr for horso*. ^ ""‘’S‘»»ed it was duo to a pcailiar stylo of (ln'ssin;r tho inaiio. In llaj|aitaui 

«*■ compl.'to suits of iron anuom- iiicludin^r t],,, cliauirron,' tlio 
enn^, tho gorget, the pjfrcl, tho cco(////rrc« > 7 / 0 , mid tli('lej;-f,niurd; but thov aro of tlio middlo lu^os, and wi'ro probably 
coplcm from the chargers of the Moslem invaders. I have nowh.>ro met n ith a name for iron shoes tbr horses ; but a passage, 
in the Rig Veda referred to above, (p. lltl), suggests the idea of such shoos. 

Tho harness for di-aft horses in tho olden time included a body-rolha-, a collar and a bridle. The bo.ly-roller was 

HanicBs for draft horses. appaicutly plain, and tied where, in our tunes, the suinuglo is buckled ; but without any 

padding or cloth underneath ; diirerlng in this irsiioct from the Assyihm luirness, wliie'h 
always included a rich saddle-cloth.* It was intended to prevent tlie traces from hanging low wbeii the horse was .•becked, or 
backed. Tho collar was light below, but heavy at top, s.)inething liko Ibe wo, .den fram.-s whi.'h were until nv.'.itly used 
for kerdnehf tattoos. In fact, tho idea of a collar was derived from a biilloek's bump, and the eoulri\-;mee was design.'d with 
a view to give a false hump to tho horse, ami the traces w.'ro so adjusted as to (Iirow the weight mueh liiglier up than llio 
point which boars tho greatest strain under an ordinary collar. Tlu; remnant of this hinni. is ivpresented in Ihiglish <lmy 
horse-harness by a semicircular pleco of leather on the top of the collar, iiiid until recmlly it also appeareil [iromiiieiitly gi 
* gig harness. Tho Egyptian harness-saddle was d.-sigiu'd in the same way, placed on the higlusl pi.int of tlie williers, and 
kept there by two bands, one foniiing a collar, and the other a girth. 'I'his was also ih.' eas.. with tho ancient ( Ir.'ck luirness, 
in which the yoke was lied on the withers by two hands, one of which served the purpose of a girtli, tlie oilier, the A.VaSiw, 
was, according to Arnold, “ a broad strap which fastened tlio neck of llie liorse to the yoke.’’ 'I'lie Assyrian hr.'ast-ban.l, ns 
described in the note below, was very mu.,ih of tho same kind. Tho I'igyptiaiis, the (Ireeks, ■.'iiid tlie Assyrians, Imwever, 
differed from tho Indians in making their horses draw their ehuriols by a yoke, while tin. latter depeinh'd on traces, and bail 
no yoke. Wilkinson says, that the former “ had traces, but on the inner side only.” .'■'in li Irares eould ix.t have been very 
effectual cither for steady draught, or for’prcvenling the horsi's from lulling out, and the main dejieudeiieo iiiiist liave rest.'.! 
on tho yoke, whicli ho adds “ sutlicod for all the purposes of draught, as well as li.r backing 1 I 10 eliariol ; and Ina’iig fixial to 
the saddle, it kejit tho horses at tho same clistunco and in the ^'iiuie relative position, and prevented tlieir hreaking 
outwards from tho lino of draught. ’’f in Tndiini rich tra|ipings, a Irellised eroiii.i.' re was added to s,a ve Ibe |)urpose of a 
kicking-strap, but it ivas not common. Tlio bridle (lill'ereil in no respect Iroin what was used lor saddlo Iiors.'s, exeejit, 
perhaps, in having gaudy plumes and rosettes over the head, and by Ibe ears. 

Tho housing for the elephant, liko that for tlie saddle-horse, consisted of a thick padding eoverei], over with a iiiceo of car- 

petting, or embroideri'd cloth, or trapping of some kind or ollnr, and a smaller on.' of tlio samo 
Eleijlmnt tiappings. stylo for tlie neck ; the former held to its place by gli (lis, ermipi.' re and ki. kiwg-sl raps, mid ^ 

the latter by ropes tied round tho ncek. By way ofm-naments, strings of bdls roiiml llie ue.Jv and flic rumps, audjiemlaiit 
from the head, wore freely employed. In some cases metallic chains wre used instead olb'opes ; Imt Ibis was not common. 
(Illustrations Nos. 29 and 30.) No liowilah has anywhero l.,.en met will) ; bat in tlio ‘Agni I’ardna allusion is niado to ono 
which should bo made of wood cut out of trees that emit a milky sap when woaml.'d ; it should be (illy lingers broad, and 
three cubits long, painted and decorated wltli gold;” and IVol^sor Wilson says, “the ...ore usual riders on elephants 
wore soldiers of a lower grade, several «f vvh,mi xvWc ph.ced on (he animal’s hack in a kiinl of .d.air or how.lah, and w.-re 
amed with boxvs and arrows and other .nis.siles. According to .M.<gasll.enes, as quoted by Siral.o, .s.eli Indian .•lepliai.t 
carried three archers besides tho driver, and bis account agrees well enough with what may bo inferred from iuei.leutab 

notices of Sanskrit writers.’’^ 

Tto oUort Iiidiau car of wl.ich wo I, arc a .Irawli.s anen- ll.o -f iNo „rTI,„H„„o,. Ill,, . 

(R C 149')). It is said to have be,')) a l.resent irom a vanqni.slieil people ol tbi' iiaim; ol 
Cbariote. . liol-n-no, Sanskrit or “ eliariot.'.'rs,” wbo liave l.eeii id.'iilili,’,! by (In. bit,. Il.'niy. 


• The following is Mr. LayariV* clrscriplion of tlic cai-liest Assyria,, lou-- 
■ : “ Bound tho nccka of the horsea wore Ining toBsela, rose! ti s, and . iigruved 
a*. Three atrapa, richly embroidered, piiaaiiig under tlio forepart of llie 
y, kept tho hameai and chariot pole in their plaeoa. A bi-east-hanil, adorned 

h taaacla, was alao aupported by these atrapa. To the yoke was su.qn n.li il 

ery elegant ornament, formed by tho head of an animal, and a tired,-, in 
sh wai Bomotimea introduced a winged bull, a star, or some other saen.-d 
ice. It fell on the ahouldcr of tho animal, and to it was attaehed three 
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clust.TS of la.-wsclri. Hiiilir'il'lcri-il flol 1)^, or 1 i'ii)t|)iii'.:^K vjen' fii'ijiifiilly tlirowii 

OVfl* the i)f tin; cliariiil liors.'s, iiliin)''L coviTinl the Innjy I'loui llii; 

ftnrtH to ili«; tail. TlifV Ivi'j't in tli' ii’ I'l.f'’ l>y t-li;i]).'< jiAiiutl tlio 

briMst, tho rump, mid tli'; Im.-Hv. ’ Liivurd h Miiicvcli, II., 
f Am ioiit 1., 353. 

X 11., 2U5. 
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No. 5 1. 


Torron.s, auflior of the Hmpe md Uses of MiUtanj Lilemturc, with the Vcdic Aryans of the Panjab.* In stylo and make it 
. do.scly icscnililos the Avar chariot of tlie Suiicht bas-reliefs, a car on two wheels, Avith a curricle body, open behind, and drawn 
by two hoiM-s; Init it lias only one pole with a yoke at the end, whereas the Siinchi specimens have three or rather one 
Jon;^’ pole in the niiddle ciir\ injr upward near the neck of the hor.sc.s, and two short 
,s|j;iils on tlio roiiclnii;^’ only ns lar ns flio flniiks, l)iit no yoko.f (^)yoodc‘ut 

No.nl.) For :i Iwo-lior.se ronvo} niu*o tin’s is llio siinplost contrivance, and the 
ojtliiinry prnctit'e wns to tliivo pnirs, in llie iiiatdiin;^’ of wliicli, f^Tcat attontion was 
jinid by llicir owinns.J' Jliit onodiorse cIimscs were not alto^^allier unknown ; per- 
lia|)S tlioy W(‘re more coimnon, but not bdiiy* worthy of laudation were not often 
noticiMl In ilie Vetla byniiis, tbou;i.li in one place Ave find a A'crso boj^inniiif^ with 
llie words: This invi^ornlinji^* jirnise, like a horse attached to a car, has boon 

addressed Ihee, who ai t nii^lity and liere(*.''§ llai lininayaiui niakes inention of 
ears drawn by asses. In tin' time of the Veda, Ihere were three shafts to each 
ear, ami they are descrihed as trian;4’nlar. ^MAmie As'vins Avitli your throc-eolumncd trianf^ular car.’’|| We have 
pjaced you, Dasras, in your golden tlirt'e-shaftod chariots, o-olng by an (‘asy road to lieaATn.^’^f But whether the triangle was 
foriiH'd hy the proj(M*tion ol the long eiMitral |)ole or by the l)ody itself, do(*s not appear. The Avhccls were usually two, but 
a third was s()m(‘tim(‘s added, as tri-wbeeled (‘arriages an* gn'atly extolled. The chariot of the sun is dcseribod in tlio Puranas 
as having one whed, om* having Ikh'II taken aAvay )>y Indra. The aiieient Ivoman diariot had largo seythe-like blades 
])roj(‘cting from the axles, nmdering ap|)ioadi to (lie ears fnnii the sides by en('mi(’s daiig(*rous. A similar method of 
arming the wlieds was [indurbly ad(>pt(!d liy the ancient llindns, for avo read in tl[0 Piig Veda, of golden Avli cels, armed 
Avitli iron AveajioiisA*^ Ihit the Saiidii modds sliow no trace ot these. The number of s])okos to each Avheel was originally 
fivc;tt but a gr(‘ater number Avas subseijumitly introduced, and in the Sandd ehariot above ’sliOAVii lliero arc sixteen. Tlio 
earliest Assyrian and Fgypliaii eliariots Inid six. '• 

Ordinarily tlie body was made of a wooden framework, coATrod with leather, and open above like that of a landom ; but 
sometimes an awning on top was put u|)Oii tliroc.* posts* ^ffd tlio whole surmounted by a Hag. The Maluibhdrata describes a 
S(iuar(‘ l)ody with four posts, like* the moch'rn (‘kkas of northern India. It is jiossiblc that lioth styles Avero (annmou during 
the V(‘dlc epoch. Jii lla^ Sandif spi'cimens the aeeomnmdation availahlo in those voliides was baivly sufficient for two persons 
to stand or sit side by side. ^1 bo Oroclaii as its name implies, Avas intended only for two persons ; and the Roman 

boro only tin* hdlalor^ or Nyiirrior, and the (uniifa^ or driver. The lOgyptian could carry tliroo persons. The sculptures of 
Assyria’ and I'ersiji show no nion* than two iimsuns in each. But the J{ig Veda allmh's to tlireo beiidies as fixtures in 
eadi ear, ami tin; s[)ac(‘ sufficient for several jM'rsons and some g()ods.§§ The Rathas of the Ranniyami and Mahabliarata 
AV('re, likewise, large aiijJ. coinr,M'pdioiis, and generally carried a large siijiply of arms, differing in this respect from tlioso of 
Egypt, iVrsIa aii(l (hn'ceo, *^biciV neTTr Inul any covering, awning or liood, and Avoro seldom large enough for more than 
threi^ pi'rsons, all standing or sfatod one liench. The ( Jreclan ehariot, though differing in some respects in tho 

maki* of Its wheels, poh’s, &e., (rui \ edic iiKHlel, l)ore a clo.so relation to the Sanehi examples j and to make that mauilbst, 
T sliall here (iiiote IIuiueFs fl^ .wriotioii fif the curricle of Achilles. 


I 


I 


♦ ]\rr. liiivard (loc.--; imt sul)scri1»(' ^[( tv.iK. 11 ‘.juoifrf Mr. I’irrli, wLo “1.^ 
nu'lliicil (o idcnlllV tlir Kut(‘ii-ini or Ih.- .stalkstrcal laliKl of Kaniak 

Avitfi tli(‘ (’aj»|);i(l(n‘lan,-^, or Lt'u<'t>-Svriaiis, iiili iltii ii,.' th®i»iintry to tlu? Xrulli 
nnd Soiitli (»r I lie Taurus, wlio. In* (•on j^•^■turc^ ari* at K h<ir.>-al)ad.” 

* llr adds : “ Tluit tin* Kuloii inlial>itrd a ('cuoil iy-i|di(Muiujit lu.* Assyi’ians, may 
!»(’ lurerred, tVnm tlifir Id inu: mrnlicmcd in d Xaliaraina, 

(Al»‘SO|)otaiirKe and Sln'_:;ai‘a (Siiijar).” Layanrs Nin lO.A. 

t llv a rnrions mlsialo* on t lio part offtlnp . tlipj'utfr traoo in I\Ir. 
l^'rL(n^spl^s drawln^^s, platrs 111., XXXlV.'iliMl XX.XN II 
of tlio liorso. In plato \\\V., it Is niad<‘ to t(o iNnind th' 
iii«j:-strap. In jdato WXIII., tlio lorm of tlio ^hafl i< nn|lldakal»lo, but it. 
is mado of a piooo with tlio j*oripli( ry of tlio . in tbe^Woodout above 

^ivon, tln^ trno form lias Itoon at lomptod to bo ivijorod. . 

J Tbo old Assyrian chariot bad tliroi* borsc.^i^nd ij^ lhi^||spoctf diirored 
from tlio Imlian and J'A 7 pti:ai wliioh bad two. Dlij||i jl® II., iluO. 

* § AVilson's Uii^ Voda, IV., 151. 

11 Ibid 1., ILIJ. 


istiod to llio tail 
)ps liko a kiok- 


•; Ibid TI.,CO. 

Ibid I., 22G. 
tt lind Jll.,175. 
j; Jl'ld iV., 7d. 

§§ 1 iio j /if ov’i.i' oxtraot.s from AA^ilson’s Tli^Voda contain alliigions to the 
form anti ;ippnr!:onunocs of tho ATdic car. “Lot your spaoions, and brightf 
rayotl eburiot, Mitra and Vanina, blaze before them, like the sun, filling them 
with f ar.” (11., (i) 

“ Sboweror of Iv-nefits, Inirnes.s the ear which lias three benehes, tlireo 
wheels, and is is (jniok as tliouL^ht ; with wliieli, embellished with three metflb, 
you come to tlio dwolling of tbo pious worshipper, and in wliich you travel 
like a bird with w ings.” (11., 181.) “ With that cliai’iot, lords of men, which 

is your vobielo, which has throe honohes, is laden wdth wealth,” Ac. (IV., 153.) 
“ Conduct here, As'vins, your radiating wealUidadon chariot.” (IV., 153.) 
“ Agni, kindliMl into tlamo, come to our preacnce in tho aanie chariot with Indra, 
and with the swift gods.” (II., 331.) 


l 
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6<Mi jSiiXt Kajiiri'Xtt KiWa, 

XoXxta, 4KTttKVT)p, <n8i)pc(a I'Jovi uptf);?. 
tIiv tpi xpwo) In'S a())()iT()s, amp m(i()t 
X'tXK* tiriWdiTpa irposap))p()TM, Ourpa IStirOai- 
irXrjpvai S u()yiipou «iri 7rf|H(ipopoi ap(^oT«(i(ii(/<i>. 

Si'i^pos SI xf’wwwt K(ii afiyv/iiiKni/ limrir 
*^*^■(17011 Soldi Si TTipiSpopot (IiTi'yii con. 

TOO S' opyilpco? I'jop,',, xAci'- (imp In' ilxpio 
J'ljorc XPWitov oaXSo ^oy.',!., ,V S.' XiVoSia 
K«x i/j(iXe, x/)i'(7ct oro Sc I|i'y<)i/ ijyuyci'''llpi) 
mroos (uKOTroSus, pfpaof c^iiSos wii lii rSs." 

Iliad, 0 . 722— 7;13. 


On tho whole, it may ho well said that the ordinary Avar chariols of (lio si.v "roat iialions of anli(|nity, 1 iidian, E” V|)lian, Assy- 
rian, Persian, Grecian and Roman, were A’ory inach aliko,*tliouf>li not williont lu'cnliarilios to mark llioirctlinic n'lalions. The 
niany-wlioclod car, such as that of Jagaimatha, lia.s nowlioro lii'<'n mot with ; luit a s(|iiaro |»Iatlurni sot dii roar wliools, and 
having an awning on four posts, occurs on tho toniplo of llalahoial in Soutliorn India, and tliis is, piahaps, the first germ of 
the more elaborate structures of tlio present day. 

The ancient chariots were highly prized, and great pains AA'ere taken to enil)ollis!i them in a manner holit ling the rank of 
the owner. In the Rig Veda, they are frejpiently d<!.s<'ril)(tl :is of “ gold,” or goldon. Oni* is doscriliod as ornamontod with 
“three metals;” supposed to have been gold, silver and copper; olla'rs as havii-.g gold follies, iir wheels, and golden tn^ppings. 

“ Tho Pajras, tho kinsmen of Kakshivat, rub down the high-spirited sfi-eds decorated with golden trai>i»ingi.”* “ Harness with 
traces to thy car, thy long-mancd ruddy (steeds to come) to the sacriliee.''t “t'avltn'has mounted his liigh-stauding chariot, 

decorated Avith many kinds of golden ornanie«t.s, and furnislied with gaddim yokes.’'+ “India, the almundiiig in acts, tho 

bountiful, has given us, as a gift, a golden chariot.”§ “ Jfay India bestow upon me ten handsonu' goMeii (•hariofs."ji “ Ascend, 
As'vins, your sky-touching chariot with golden .seat and goldmi reins, (loldmi is its suppm ling shaft , gidden the axle, both golden 
tho whccls.”*[f “ Rapid as thought (come) with your gidden chari.d, drawn by ipiick fooled steeds."** “ Dasras, riders m a 
golden chariot, drink the .SAVi'ot beveragc.”tt passages like these ma y lie easily cited to show, that llio \ edic chariots 

* wore generally very richly ornamented. The Riimayana and the .Mahaldiirata, ip the same way, talk of pearl fringes and 
jcAVcllcd decorations for tho chariots of great chiefs and distinguished warriors; and Hags and banners lor their tojis were held 
in groat requisition, andthoglory of knocking down abannerfroin the top id’ a car was highly esteemed. '1 In' I'uraiias are even 
more fulsome in their praise of the ornaments of ancient Indian cars, but their di'scrlptioiis lead me to sii|i|)ose that their ideal 
of a car AVas the ratha of the modern times, a tower-like .structure (d'inany storeys, moimled on a inimber ol wlieids, a very ' 
cumbrous apparatus altogether, utterly unlit for warlike purposes, and not founded on fh. model ol' Hie Sanclil charnri. Thus 
the Biihmavaivarta Parana, in describing a chariot of Vishnu which cerlain Ibfihman women beheld descemling from Ihe sky, 
says • “ It was a most excellent car, made of gold, mounted with mirrors nia.h' of crystals, covered over with jewels, Inriiished 

,ritl, poit. nmdo of ,,rcci«u,,to„o,, witl. iW- O' vol.'.M.. (vOf y:.k.luil .fco,™ I 

place, lined with cloth pure a, fire, iKdcclcd with'K,„h„,d., of I'iniilo llowcf, '""1“'"; "'""'s 

quick mo,ing like Ihousht, and moot clun„.iu„."{{ 'Pl.c llc.l I'oohu lloto d,.c,Til,c. fotelc, uodJes. 

CCOIOT, WM fomici'ly taken iihoui in a car uiuch in lla! sa'nio way oa .lapon.fillia la in the pirs.'iil 'lay , .m a, , oa i. a 
wore In former tiiiicai “'I’hc posts should be made, of ivory, looniil.'d wdli slaovy S'Jd™ oiaanaail., aio >. itp i ia.asuii 

other jewels. The ear of tho Roddess should have u,uR,dlle. at shaejs, .d s, t clot 

ere Ju. ,n.d decoreled with hells, larRoand small, ROURs, Cal,,,,,,., riuR., pern tIaRs, „„d lookmR.Rlas,,. So. I, a , a, 


* WilsonV Kifi: Veda, IL, IS. 

t Ibid IL, 330. 

X Ibid L, 08. 

§ Ibid L, 77. 

II Ibid IV.; 5. 
f Ibid IV., 238. 

•• Ibid IV., 289. 
tt Ibid IV., 203. 
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should first 1)0 worsliippcd, Tndrn, with flowers of tlioJoHsamin tribe, and the PkijiUa, with agallochum and sandal paste, 
w’itli the nroiiia of frn',^rmit pastllcs, and thou the iinngo of the goddess should be placed in it.”* 

Nor was this fondness for tlic decoration of their chariots a peculiarity among the Hindus. The other great nations of 
anch'iit times were ei|uiilly ardent in their desire to display their wealth and consequence by profusely ornamenting their cars. 
“ 'Die Intel' chariots of the Assyrians,” saysHr. Layard, “ were often coniplctely coA^erod wdth ornaments ; those represented on 
earlier nionuinents had a very elegant nioiilding or border, round the sides. They were probably inlaid with gold, idlrer 
and precious woods; and also jiainted. .Such Avere the chariots obtained by tho Egyptians from Naharaina, (Mesopotamia), 
fifteen centuries before Christ. In the statistical tablet of Karnuk arc nicntionod thirty chariots worked with gold and 
silver Avith jiainted poles as brought from that couniry.”t These, as already shoAvn above, are believed by a competent 
arclneologist to have been of Indian origin, (mi/c p. 1 ISO). Much of the precious ornaments mentioned by Sansb-it W'riters 
Avas doubtless, due to lively fancy and poetical imagery; but their descriptions imply n substratum of some ornament in 
adtlition to the absolute constructive requirements of the A'el deles. What those ornaments exactly were, it isof course impossible 
to ascertain; liut the freipient mention of gold and precious stones as materials of decoration, AA'ould suggest the idea of 
their having been to some e.xtent used, the rest being made 11]) of brass knobs and plates, many-coloured cloths, fringes of 
netting, and tassels. Such ornamented chariots were intended for ordinary use, and they Avoro also provided Avith hoods or 
coverings, tops and screens for jiroti'ctlon from sun and rain, and other apiilianecs. In the Dictionary of Anuira Sinha, separate 
names are given for such vi'hicles, such as yh'u/’yia and Vitiiia<jhra for cars having coverings of tiger skins ; Pandukumhaltyaf 
.luimlmhi, IVi.s/ni, fur Avoolhui-covered cars ; 7’«v/)y"0'«//w, non-military car, &c. llemachandra, in his Sanskrit vocabulary, 
enumerates several kinds of chariots adapted for various ])ur|)0scs of life. The lUHiies ho gives are S'aldnya-rutluif Syatulana- 
rulhii, 'PidshiKi riilliii, Piirinliiitikd, Knrm-ralhn^ and Unlhagarlhaka. The first tAVO were in- 

tended for proc'eeding to the battle-lield ; the third for enjoyment; the Iburtli, for carrying about images of gods; 
the fifth, for magistrates ; the sixth, for travelling; the .seventh, for fighting; and the eighth, for ascending in the air. 
lloAv these several vehich's were constructi'd, and in Avhat re.spects they diflbred from each other, the author does not 
notice. Most of the Avords luive been used in Sanskrit literature .as synonymous terms; in the Kamayana, the Pushpa- 
ratha has been assigned to Ih'una tor his journey from .C»ylon to Oiidh; and the Viunaiiika, Avhieh a])poars like an epithet 
for Joyi/n-mlliit in the passage (pioted,^ is exjilained by Professor AVilson ns a AA'ar chariot, and not a state carriage. It 
may fairly lie presumed that the various names given in the A'ocabulary are not .synonym.s, but terms denoting vehicles 
dillering from each other in shaiie, size,' make, and character, and that vehicles of various kinds, large and small, were 
in use ainoug the ancient Uindiis, though Ave are not in a position now to point oat their di.stinctivo peculiarities. Covered 
carriages are frequently meiitioued, and, .si'eing that the constructi\'e ingemiity necessary fi,)r converting an open cart into 
u covered v('hi(;lo is exceedingly small, there is po reason to doul)t the former existence of .such conveyances. It is worthy of 
note, hoAvever, that in the .''(im'hi has-reliefs, tho open Avur-chariot .shown above in the woodcut is the conveyance selected 
for a religious procession, and tlie, sacred olijeet placed in it is .shielded irom tlic r.ays of the sun by an umbi’ella held over 
it. It may be asked, liad the iieojilo t'on veyam es Avith lioods or awning for uso at the time, Avhy should they have rejected them 
and hi'ought Ibrlli so iiislgnlticant a AThiele for a ceroimmy, llie main oliject of Avhich wa.s to produce a grand impression on tho 
minds of tlio common pcoiile ? A large covered van or car is far better adapted for decoration and shoAv than an ancient war 
chariot, and the te.stiinmiy of the Uaiiuiyana and the Mahabharat loa\-es no room for doubt that such largo structui'es were 
known. To rocomale thi.s cuiitlii't, I eaii only siipjio-se that custom — and (ustom in matters of religious ceremonies i.s all- 
poAVCi'fuI— must have decided in favour of tlio Avar chariot. In the bcgliming of the fifth century, Fa Ilian, however, found 
in Debar soiifetliing very like the motlcrn rath used in eanying about Huddliist images in religious processions. IIo says, 
I'lvc'i'y year, in eclebratioii of the eiglith day of tho moon mKo, they (the peo])lo} prepare foiu'-vvhoolod cars, on which they 
erect hainlioo stages, sapjiorted by sjiears, .so that they iorm a jiillar two f'kuny high, lumng the appearance of a towor. They 
cover it Avilh a carpet of Avhlto felt, iqiou Avhich they place the images of all the celestial divinities, which they decorate 
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with gold md mItot and coloured glasa. Ahovo they spread an awning of orabroidcred work; at the four corners are 
chapels, having each a Buddha seated with Bodhisattvas standin<? beside liim.”* 

The driver of the chariot, among all the six races, generally occui.iod the left si.lo ; Imt they never hol.l the subordinate 
position winch Jehu does in the present day. Looking to tho n,an.u«r in which Homer makes his heroes treat their 
charioteers and the familiarity which a driver is represented as taking with a son of the Great Humeses, Sir Gardener’ 
Wilkinson thinks “that wo may conclude that tho otlioo in Egypt and Greece was tilled by persons of consi.leration, who 
were worthy of the friendship they enjoyod.”t In India, in the same way, the was alway s held in high respect, and 

even tho great Krishna did not think it unbecoming his dignity to become the charioteer of .Vrjuna. Arjuna, on his part, acted 
in tho same capacity for Uttara, son of Viriita ; and Jrdtuli, tho sarathi of Indra, is rejaesented as an adviser in many points 
to RAma and Dyushanta.J: Other charioteers seem to have enjoyed erpial distinction. In fact, tho warriors and tho 
charioteers were either men of nearly erpial rank, ami both joined “ in the labours and glory of the light,” or tho ollico was 
awarded “ as a mark of distinction and trust” for distinguished service. Hence it is that the art of chariot-driving was Indd as 
an important gentlemanly accomplishment, and the heroes of ancient days always prided themselves uixm their prolicieucy 
in it. 

Tho numbers of chariots employed for inilitaiy purposes wore fi^roat. Acconlin*^ to tho Auiarakoslia, ovory 1)atiaU(Tii 
fvahinlj of four hundred and livo foot sokliors I’ucludod ciglity-onc cars and two liiiiulred and 1‘uriy-tliroo liorso ; tliroo hucIi 
battalions formed a pritanA^ throo jn*itau(h ioYim)A clunnn ; throe const itult'd au ; and ton suoli anikinis w\\ 

ulcshauhitil or complete brigade, including twonty-onc thuiisaml eight hundred and seventy cars, llie same nmnher of clejihants, 
sixty-fivo thousand six hundred and ten liorso, and one million nino thousand three hnndriHl and fifty foot sohlit'r.^. It is 
doubtful if any prince had anything apiii'oaehiiig to such a mighty host for his vorji^ d\irm('c, lint the arrangiunent and 

nomenclatui'o in a dictionary indicate that largo assemblages of cars won? not (piito unconnnon. 

' • . • 

If this bo admitted it must follow tliat^ roads for such vehicles were also extant, d'lio great epics descriho urban roads 
as wide and spacious, lined on both sides Avith shops of various kinds and priviiti' inanslons of (‘hgam'o and beauty. Tlio 
Ramayana notices the practice of watering the street to allay tho dust, (ante |). 21), and ri'hu's to a large trunk road (.*xtf|iding 
from Oudh to the Panjab. The Vedas also make mention of roads for cars and waggons, and they oiler very strong iiribsiimplivo 
evidence of a settled, civilized life among tho people as distinct from a nomadic or imrely pasloral rxi.stcnce. It is impossiblo 
to say whether tho roads were ever metalled Avitli stones or bricks; peubaps they were not ; Imt in a country bo abounding in 
kankar, as the North-Western Provinces arc, and occurring as that sulistanco does olhai on tlio very surface of tlio earth, it 
could have scarcely escaped tho notice of men who made roads, and watered them to kes'p down dust. 

The Rig Veda makes mention of waggons; so do tho great national epics ; and th(} h'xicon ol Aniara Slulia gives distinct 

names for covered conveyances of several knids, as also for open cjirts for fliu carringo of' 

Waggons. goods. Tlio Mn'Mi/ia/iytt i , as already stated, (jatc.s, accoj'ding to Wils(>n;*fr()m tho 

second century before tho Christum ora, and under tho lowest computation cannot lie Immglit down below tlui iM'giniiing of 
that epoch, takes its naiiio from a fictile model of a cart, which luul l)(?en given to a child as a subslituto for a goldiui one, 
which it had seen with a playmate, and wished to have, but which could not bo provided l»y bis indigiait jjarenls. In tho 
play itself, there aro descriptions of roads blocked, by a great number of carts, of covered litters provi(l(*d with cushions, 
having doors behind, and drawn by two bullocks, and carts and litters of dllferent (|uaHti(^s,— all wliicli cannot but bo 
accepted as indications of vehicles of various descrii)lions»luiviiig been in common use. 1 do not reiiieinixu' to lia\o any wlieio 
read of a one-bullock cart ; but in the tenth mandahi of tho Rig Veda, mention is made of a waggon or ear wlii|^li was drawn 
by a team* of which one wcus a bull and the other a bnfl’aloo. A sago, named Afudgala, is said to have acbi(n (sl great sueeess in 
the battlo-ficld by driving this ill-matchcd pair. And secung that mention is made in that work of a team of four bullocks yoke<r 
to a plough, it may bo very reasonably concluded that occasionally wnggons had more than a pair. Ibreo and four bullocks 
to a cart or waggon is common enough in tho present day in the North-Western Provinces. Tho nature of tho country 
never rendered such largo teams as of ten to twenty lnillo<;ks, so common in Capo Colony, necessary or desimhle iu 

India. 

Of the form of tho covered waggon wo have only one cxainplo in tho Amaravatf nculpturc.s, and it corrosponila pretty closely 


• Laidky’. Fa Hian, p. 265. 
t Ancient Egyptiaiu. 1. 337. 
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CTIAPTEIi V. 


RkuOIOK op TnE TEMPlE-BniDEltS.— rrimitivc idea of ri'li^ioii. Buddliism. Ilinduifivn. S'leal^m; iln nn.'in, Olijoi'lioiw to its Aryan oriijin, Olijctions 
considered. Relation of S'iva to Jfudra. The oriifin of llie inytli of Itudra. IMatiou of llndratotlie lon-am. 'I'antrie Dortrine of Siiktaisin. Yaislmav. 
ism ; its antiquity ; its dovelopmeut. The doctrine of Ehakli ; its niodilicatioiis ; its ivlatiou to Sulii.sm ; its develoiouenl ly Cliaitanya. Tlic cults of .'<iirya 


and Uauus'a. 


! ' ^ savages,” says Sir Joint Tiubbock, “ have no idea of a deity at till. Those sliirlitl v more advanood, rogardi 
(CBI as an enemy to bo droiuleil, but avIio may bo rosisfinl with a fair prospi'ot of su(‘(‘oss ; who may bo clu'aiod Ijy' 

Thus lilt! nativos of tlio Nieohar islands tMideavoar to terrify their deity 
by scare-crows, and the Negro beat.s liis fetish, if his prayers are not granted. As trilies advaiiee in civilization, 
their deities udvanco in dignity ; but their power ,is .still limited ; om^ governs the .sea, anollier llio land; ono 
reigns over the plains, another among the viioinitains. The most powerfal arc vimlielive, eruel, and adjust. 
They require humiliating ceremonies and bloody saeriliees.’'* J’here is nothing to' sliow that the Uriya does 
^^1^^ now, or ever did, form an exception to this rule. In Iris most [irimitive state, as represented by the l’aluii,| ho 
has to tiiis day no idea of a deity at all; and it would he no violent presamplion to suppose that in early 
Ml/ prehistoric times, ho was no bettor than the l*atua of the present day. Tlu' lii'st step in advaiiee brought him to 
face gods, inimical, fierce and cruel, whom he had “to cheat by cinmlng, or d.'fy by strength,” and in this form lie is mi't with 
in the Sabaras of tho prc.sont day. The next step brings us to tlio KhdiulS wlio ajipease lluiir gods with Iminau saerlliees and 
bloody ofierings. It Is probable that tlio Uriya apjmarod in all IIk'so dill'erent iorms in dillerent purls ol ( Irissa when tlio I rd/ya 

■ or doKtadcdKsluilriyM of Mann first caiiio ainnn- tinnn, and snvo a new lo |,insn*, |,. 3 ). 'I'm. snrli 

markedly dUsiinilar toms of liunnndty as tlic ancient alinrlglnal Uriya and ll.c llln.ln, mnl.l m.t aWn tnci.lli.T willmnl .wis- 
ing a ferment The strong must have told upon (lie weak, and it is to he presume, I Hint llicmiiwi, a, in nllicr i«cls of India, ^ 
tho histoiy of Aryan civilimlion repealed itself, driving llm more nlisllnutc and ri'soliitr, r., Iliosn rvlio were most allaelied' 

to independence among tho alx.rigiuos, fi«n their homes to (he shelter of I, ill sides ami fnresis, a llinngh 

pr-rtially, with the more docile and tractahle, hy ad them iat., the pale nf Mind, as a sM vila race. Tl.e intvn -.so 

tliasostahlishedlod, as elsewhere, lo extensive miseegemdiea, and llie result was a nn.ved race, h.nns nl 

Aryan religion, tinetared more or less will. Urn aaei.-nt faill, „f the cnaalry, aeeordn.g n, the s,,e,al .slalus ,d tin I, neat 

orders of tho ,mop1o. The lowest strata, n prehahly remaiae,!. th.-y een.inac tn^ Ihi.s ,lay, aearly nnel„n,g,d ; while tin, 

highest here a close similitude to tlio ordiaary rail o/. Ihe ljrih,„a„n';,l msh-r .d Cn the ivh.Ie, tin, ,„ , 

the people were Hindus, and p.x,fessod a Iliad,, faill, ; at least sael, is ll,e only eonednsinn lhat In, ,l,„w„ Iren, the meninn, 

of tho Vrdtya Kshatrfyas by Manu. • ... 

It was tins mixed race and degenerate form of llimhiism tl,„l Ba.ldhism first ,mco,„d,a„.l when ,l lo rls a, ranee 

in Orissa. And as the emdiest remains of hannu, art tied have yet mnl. r noli™ In that |„.,vi,„ e are ,-lak:,l,ly 

B«ddl,ist, it is not necessary for the pnr|K.ses of this ,«,y to go Iwyon.l ll.o earliest .late In e.<to,„l. 

Ben,.;,,, of linddhist monuments have !.«■„ met will, in almost every part .d (ha.ssa , Lalasore, Jajapn,-, Asighar, Kalb, 

and different purlHjftlrtlM- I’nri district all'ord thorn in pretty alMiiuhiiioo ; but the most iiiipur- * 
Buddliiflm. ' p",l;,yiigiri, and the carved rock of Uhaiili. Ifotli coiiliini I’ali niKcrip- 

tion. in tho oldwst Indian, or the Iat, charmder,} and are ninpiestionahly work, of tho Ihinl ami lonrtl, eentaries hefore Ulna... 
Taking this as tho starting-point wo have a period ofover athoa»n.d years to tl,e l„„o ol llioaen ll,*,ng , hiring wind. 


• Britifc Association Report, 1809, p. 141. 
t J»4h A-Ude 8«wty of tosal. (it-'V. P- » «< "fO ‘ 
DcBcriptivo Bengal, p. lo7. 


t A Pali iii.sfriptiun U titid to liavc Ih-'-Ii iulI uitl) 

veti mM'U it. 


not }'vt !>ccu it. 
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Buddhism provailcd in tlio country. It is not to bo supposed, however, that Buddhism must necessarily date its introduction 
info fJio aomilry from tlio llnio of those inscriptions. It may fairly bo inferred that the first missionaries of that faith must 
liiivo made their a]>poarrince lon^^ before the luoniulgation of the edicts of Asbka. It would be equally wido of the mark to 
ima;^ino tliat it ever was uiiivoi'sally accoj)ted by tlio Uriyas, for there is notliing to show that Buddhism did succeed in any 
p.'irt of India, much h‘ss in Orissa, entirely to extirpate the pre-existing religion of the people. As a reformation of the 
current faith, it fouglit its way, and for a time, as the state religion, hold its supremacy ; but the Buddhist records themselves 
admit that it always Ih ed sidi! by side witli Hinduism. In the middle of the seventh century, Hiouen Thsang found the 
followers of error and of the truth living pcll-mcirMn the capital, and many heretics, who frequented the temples of the 
Devas.”^ According to the SIyukl(riib. X. fob 10), amidst a hundred monasteries and ten thousand monks, ^Hhere wore fifty 
temples of the gods'^f (hivoted to Hinduism. This proportion must doubtless have varied considerably at different times, and 
under jiartlcular circumstances; but tliero is notliing to justify the conclusion that one of the two contending elements was 
ever wanting in Orissa, slnc(5 the day of the first introduclion of Buddhism into it. 

The form of Buddliism which prevailed in the time of Hiouen Tiling was that of the Great Translation’’ or the 
Mdliaiiiinii^X i. c., tlic most dovolopcd form as sottlo<l at tlio third convocation in tlio tiino of As'oka. ]3ut tlio “ Little 


Hi mini Kin. 


'rranslalioii” ^vas not iiiikiiown at (lie (imo, and the (ir-st missionaries who brought tho faith to Orissa long before the date of 
Asbka, must have jircached one or more of tho earlier forms of tho faith. Tho sculptures extant, however, do not afford any 
information on the subject, and it Avould require more .space and time than I can spare to discuss it in all its detail in tliia 
place. . 

Tho temples of tho Dovas noticed by Hiouen Thsang were probably mostly Sivaite, for it was during tho two centuries 

prccodiiig.his travels in India that tlio new impulse given to tho Avorship of tho Dread Destroyer, 
Itudra, by tho Kcs'ari dymisl)’-, had manifested il.sclf by raising to tho honor of Siva several 
lofty temples Avhich preceded tho coiiijilef Ion of the great tower of llhuv.uies'vara, Seeing, however, that some of tho Gupta Kkjtls 
were at least three eentui les heforo followers of the Valshnava faith at Eran and Allahabad, it wordd not bo presumptuous to 
CO'ndude that that form of Hinduism was, likewise, known and jiractiscd by some of tho Uriyils. Exception might doubtless 
be taken to tho eoi.;'l'i«w.ii on tlio ground of no trace of it.s existence at tho tiiiio having yet been mot with. But such a lino of 
argument would serve only to di'feal itself; for it might he made to apply to Vcdic Hinduism of which no tangible relics are 
extant, and Avrilten history, even such as arc acce.s.sihle, will easily sot aside tho objection in either case. 

Exception might also bo taken to S ivaism being reckoned as a Hindu form of worship, tho opinion among some European 
* orientalists being in favour of it.s non-Aryan, or Tamulian, origin. The question is of groat 

importaiiee in connexion with the history of the structures which form tho subject of this 
c.ssay, and it's necessary therefore to dwidl on it at some length. 

Tl>c pro and eonlra of the (]ue.s^ion may ho argued with equal force. On tho ono hand apparently the most incontrovor- 

tihlp arguments miglit he culled from the Hindu S'astras, to prove tho non-Aryan origin of 
ltd origin. S ivaisni, often from works which arc avowedly intended to glorify and promote that form of 

worship. While on tho other, eipially strong r(>asons might bo adduced to show that it formed a part and parcel of the 
Brahinanical orders from a very remote period in tho history of man, (iiid was ono of tho earliest objects of human faith even 
in tho most ambient .seats of civili/atiuii. 

Olijcitions to Aryun urigin. The arguments in favour of the non-Aryan theory may ho onumoratod under tho following 


S'ivttism. 


eight heads;— , 

I 5 / —Vcdic (lennnciation of phallic Avoriship. 

2«(/. — Denunciations in tho Smritis. 

3n/. — N umericid inferiority. 

4 // 1 . — Unholy character of tho offerings to S'iva. 

I 5/A.— Prohibition to build temples of S'iva within tho limits of towns and villages. 
%ih. — Anti-Vedic character of S iva’s chief Avorshippers. 

T^r-Tho isliapo of S iva. 
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The Ut argument ia founded on a paasago in tlie Safilut^ of the Rig Veda. In the 2l8t hynm of tUo 7ih Ma^daU, 
Fint objection. Vaa'ishtha prays Indra to preserve lus sacrifice from being defiled by the worshippers of tho 

phallus, who are taken for granted to be mimical to Vcdic rites, and classed with Rilkshivsivs, 
evil spirits, and disorderly beings. Tho passage runs thus: “Let not tho Rikshasas, Indra, do us harm; lot not tho 
evU spirits do harm to our progeny; most powerful (Indra), let tho sovereign lord (Indra) exert himself in tho restraint • 
of disorderly beings, so that the S'imadevah may not disturb our rite.”* Tlio word S’muMh literally means “ those 
who have the phallus f'stunttj for their god fdevaJP Yaska takes it to imply “ persons who do not observe Brahmacharya” 
or continence, i, e., unchaste, (ahrahmacharya ityurthaj in the same way as gluttons aro described in tho Bible by tho 
phrase “ whoso god is their belly ;” but this explanation is not satisfactory, inasmuch as tho unchaste arc nowhere reckoned 
in the Veda to be as low as Rakshasas or evil spirits, nor the contamination caused by contact with them such as to reepuro 
diviup intervention ; on the contrary, a simple expiatory ofTering witli butter, or a certain numl)cr of repetitions of the gayatrf, 
is held sufficient to render tho unchaste fit for the priestly oflicc. The word is of rare occurrence, and a vmy dilferent word is 
ordinarily used to indicate those who aro addicted to carnal enjoyment. It may, tliorcforc, be presumed to imply tho aboriginal 
phallic worshippers, who are, likewise, tho Dasyus, Astu-as, Raksliasas, and ttther evil spirits of tho Vcdic writings. 

The 2nd refers to denunciations in tho Smriti. Tho passage which lias to bo quoted in support of this assert ion occurs ij 
• tho Vas'islqha Smriti, a work attributed to the same Rishi who denounces tho S'isnadovuh 

Second objection. Vcda. The work is of a much later date, and is most probably a conqiilation, 

such as the Sanhitd of Manu unquestionably is ; but it is nevertheless a work of high repute, and forms one of tho principal 
guides to modern Hindu domestic and religious rites. It hak been thus nmdered by Trofessor Max Miillcr ; 

“ A Brkhman versed in tho four Vedas,, who docs not find Vasudeva, is a donkey of a Brfihman, trembling for tho heavy 
burden of the Veda. Therefore, unless a man bo a Vaishnava, his Brahmauhood will be lost; by being a Valshnava one 
obtains perfection, there is no doubt. For Nan'iyana (Vishnu) tho highest Brahma, is the deity of tho Ihiihmaiis ; Soma, 
Surya, and tho rest are the gods of Kshatrlyas and Vals'yas; while Rudra and similar gods ought to be sedulously worship|)od 
by the S'ddras. Where the worship of Rudra is enjoined in the Puninas and law-books, it has no reference to Brahmans as 
l^iSpati dwlarcd, Tho woi'ship of Itodm and tho Tripundra (llio H,r,n;’hdri»nlnl n.aik, acroa, tho forohea.l) ai-o oolobratal in 
lUo Purhaa., hut only for tliocaata of Kahatriyaa, Vaia 'yaa, and S V,d,u.. and not for olhota. TInnof.n-o, yo oxcollonl Mania, tho 
Tripundmmnatnotbowomhy l!nilnua„.”t Tho Hh%.vata P.nnoa folh.w. Ihia very oloaely, and anya: “ Thoao who 
„rofo« the oultu. of Bhava (S iva) and tho« who follow Ida doctrinca, a.-o Indetin, and onondo, of tho «u™l 

Similar r-'T- n'«y It” f™" «'» 

wot.hipofVi.hnn,i.ofcouraoduotonncon,pr,.nd«lnB»*tarln..»J; hnt the .pmalion anKg»l. .ladf, Joo, tl.o atatoa.cn* 

that the woraldp of Rudra aa Incukatcd in tho I’urinaa ia doaigned for tho S.ldraa, owo ita or.j;in to that ran,*) aohdy, or to ^ 

( 

Th! is baaed on tho numoricai inferiority of tho S lvltoa. The nhiUor of Hindo, wl.o l.avo artoptod 

S'iva for their special divinity is limited. The various ehisses of houseless hermits apart, 

Third objection. few persons who have accepted tho /«««//'« of this divinity, and worship 

. . XT 1 -sn of .,11 other gods. Doubtless all tho S'aktas pay him high respect, hut only as tho Inv^band of Uma, 

^ tT irKod olort for thoir aalvallon. Tho’ 'Valahnavu, alao hmk a, on him will, Rmat veneration, hat only aa oao of 

rtri::da.:r»n«hoha.atW^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

o.hor P„t to.theri amda, Who hnow the. of 


^ ’’f” ’I’*’* ^ “ ", 

fW I witni'^«tfi ' 

Dr H H. 'Wadon, after quotiiiR tbi* passage of Yfiska, atUs, “ but it iiuiy 

u.. of * hohl th. ■.IWf for . *'■ . I- «• 

t Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 55. 
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llio xovora I classes of (jiirun, or spii itual guides, whose especial duty is to initiate people in the secret mantras of the different 
• gods, they will cause no wonder : there is scarcely one in a hundred gurus whose vocation is to impart the mantra of S'iva • 
and he is generally the poorest, owing to his having the smallest number of disciples. Even by Europeans “ it will be generally 
observed,” says Professor Wilson, “ that those temples (of S'iva) are scarcely ever the resort of numerous votaries, and that 
they are jogarded with comparatively llttlo veneration by the Hindus. Benares, indeed, furnishes exceptions, and the 
temple of Vis'\ os'vara is thronged with a never-ceasing crowd of adorers. There is, however, little solemnity or veneration in 
the hun ied manner in which they throw their tlowcrs or fruits before the image, and there are other temples, the dwellings 
of other divinities, that rival the abode of V'is'vos'vara in pojndar estimation,”* 

The hc'rmits, who eonslilute the especial worshippers of .S'iva, are all professional mendicants, living in rare instances 
“ collected in opulent and numerous associations, but for the greater part detached, few, and indigent.” Their total number 
constitutes but a small fraction of the Hindu eommunity.f 

From a survey of these facts the (ionelusion at wliieli Proft^ssor Wilson arrived was, that “ the adoration of S'iva has never 
assumed, in TJpiier India, a ])opular form. Ho appears in bis shrines only in an unattractlvo and rude emblem, the mystic 

fwrposc of which is little understood, or regarded by the uninitiated and vulgar, and which offers nothing to interest the 

feelings or excite the imugination.”^ 

One most important mark of reverence to a god is the eating of tlio remnants of offerings made to him. This is* 

. called “ taking the Maliaprasada” miiMprasada sevana, and no votary can foro<ro it Bnf 

roiirtli oltjtrtion. it. jjub 

in the ease of .S'iva, this is forbidden. At all the great temples of Vishnu, Kail, Durga, and 
otluir gods and goddesses, the most important daily ceremony consists in offering largo (piaiititios of various articles of food 
and Bubse(iuently distributing tlnj sumo among the I'altlit'ul ; and no imago of a god is anywlioro kept which has not its daily 
allowance of some (tlioiee hnal ueeording to the jiieans of its votaries. But S'iva has no such allowance assigned to him. 
With the exception of the i.rcsi.ling divinity of the gieat temple at Bhuvanos'vara and of two or three others, no imago of S'iva 
not even I lie idol in the eciobralcd faiio of Benares, has any thing like a largo supply of sweetmeats, and rarely any cooked 
food§ served to it, and even the most orthodox S'ivitc thinks it positively sinful to cat of food offered to this divinity. The ' 
prohibition oeeiirs in tlio Bahericha Orihi/a Bum uhea^'lnHi it runsjlnis : “ Leaves, flowers, fruits, and water, become unfit to 
bo eaten after being ofl'ercd to S'iva: but they become pure after being brought into contact with nn ammonito stone 
Siilagrama.’'|| 'I’lie Piiiamis, ns also the Smriti digests and the Tantras, have cpiotcd it largely ; and it is evident tliat it must 
be of very ancient date, otliorwise the miaiiimity of the Hindus of all sects on the subject and the absence of offerings in the 
teinplc's, would bo uiiaecountal.lo. But what is nmro to tlio point, S'.''ikta and .S'aiva Tantras, designed expressly for tho 
glorification of tlio worsl.ip of .S'iva, recognise the proliil.ition, and try to ('xplain it away. Thus, in tho Lirigarchaua Tantra 
the great goddess Hiirga is rci»rcsciitcd as wry much troubled in mind as to wliy flowers and fruits offered to S'iva 
instead of being sought for and prized us highly sacred by Bralnna and other gods, should bo hold positively impure: and 
S'iva thereupon explains tho* iny.^/oiy by sa3 ing that as the poison ho had swallowed at the churning of the ocean was 
sticking in his tliroat, and ever since causing him niiicli pain and suffering, food taken by him through his topmost mouth 
got tainted by it, and conseipiently beetimo niitit for consumption by weak mortals. “ Tho wretch who accepts for consumption 
remnants of sucji ofleriiigs, becomes eonsumed, ami tlioro is no redompiton for liim.” Ho added, however, that flowers, leaves 
&c., placed betoro biin, *. r., bcloi o any of Ins side fiiei's, could not bo so tainted, and they aro lit to bo offered to Vishnu and carried 
about on the bead.^j The KrUhiia-Jauma-khanda of tlic Bruhma-vaivarta Purfma gives quite a different version of tho affair 


♦ Ensays oh tlui Koli^noiis .Soet.s of tlio iriiidiis, I., p. 1S8. 

I Thoy inoludf ilut Dandis, tho r)as'ijami.s, tho tho Jaiii;ntnaK, tlio 

Paramalmfisns, tho A^duiris, rrdtlhiivahus, tho A'kils aimilthis, the ^I’ukhis, tho 
iiidaraH, tho J^ikhtirnM, tho Siilxhnrn.«!, tlio Tkl aras, (ho Kn(Jaling;ia, tho Saii- 
lyiisis, tho liraiiiaoh^ris, tlio Avadhritna, and the For detailed descriptiuns 

)f thoso, vide AYilstm’s Hindu Soots, Essays, T., p. 1.S8, et aeq. 

J Eiisays un tho Soots ul tho Hindus, I., p. 189. 

§ Paramanna is j^^ivoii in sinall ipmntilios. • 

II <1 3!^ I 

wffUTrt ii * 

Pahvrioliii Grihya Paris 'islita. 

In the VarAha Puraim this S'loka oocurs in^ modi fiet^ form, thus— 

iw I 

The meaning however is substantially the same. 
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In practice the prohibition is reBpectie4m the way it is explained in this 

extracts 



Fiffcli objection. 
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1 1 a^1\Jyy\ Iw Vtifl Virvaf H''! * 1 V a *i i aivay some choice food which ' 

ecla^otaeUgU. When Durga cam« toknow „tit,d,o„pWlodld,ar„n.otha>™s givciU,™ ^ ‘-SWo'’ Mid Ac 

n ,„u ha™ not given me a portion of tke i„e*„ahlo W „( VW,„„, ni^ror nill oat of food co„«n>ted tl ^ 

fteo, Maheavara, shaU bo born a dog for one generation in the liharatavaraha,” liepenllng afterward, ot»l>at.l,olmd«,id,«ho 
limited tlio onr« to what wa. offered on the top of tl,„ 1 Jngain, and that too, ,l,o added, weal, I b.K»„no pore on being mixed with 
the remnants of offerings made to VUlmu* Ingenious as these explauatlous doulilless are, they cannot suff.co to removo 

the suspicion, that S'iva was originally a god of the aborigines, and tliat the Hiu.lns lirst hated him, then boeamo iudifferout, 

then tolerated him, and lastly, accepted him as a great god ; hnt, particular as they always have been r.'garding the nso of 
food touched by the aboriginal races, the original ropugiumce to taste of food ollere.1 to Ibe god V,y l.,w easto people could 

not be got over, or at least the memory of it lasted so long tluit an explanation or reconciliation was callcxl for. 

The prohibition to build temples for S 'iva within the boundary of a town or villag<>, can be looked upon only ns a 

counterpart of the law which excludes Pariahs, Cliandalas mul otiior low castes from tlio 
right ol dwelling in a town or village inhabited by the higher orders of tin* Aryan raco.j 
•and if so, it must follow that the divinity belonged to tho low casto peoph', or tlie alan iginal races, and not to the Aryans. 
Doubtless tho prohibition has long since ceased to bo elTeetivc, and Ihero is not a siiiglo town tbrougbout the length and 
breadth of India, which, l)cing largely inhabited by the llindus, has, if not several, at least one Sivite temple of importanco, 
but tbo memory of tho prohibition implies that at one time of other such temples w ere lookful upon with disfavour. 

The principal worshippers of Siva wore either avow'od heretics, or men who had. lost tliclr character among 

the people for the impious lives they led. Havana was a llaksliasa, or cannibal, who rose to 
Sixth objection. power of tlio highest order by liis devotion to S iva. Dana was an Asiira, or demon, who 

thrivedhy the blessing of the same divinity. • Janlsandha wasa greattyraut, whok('])t llioasamls of Hindu Hajas incoiifmement, 
and led a most infamous life ; ho was a tavourltc of several great non-Aryan chiefs wlami the brahmans took great pains to put 
down, and ho also owned allegiance to Siva, and to Siva only. The lS’';igas, who were of a 'rumulian race, and more or loss 
mimical to the Brahmanical order, s, wore adorers of that god; and most of the other aboriginal laces likewise did, and still do, 
* follow that divinity. While on tho other hand no distinguished Aryan ehief (nan- selected S 'iva lor Ins tutelary god. This 
would scarcely have happened had S'iva originally belonged to the Hindu i aiitheon. 

Tho next exception taken to Siva’s Arynn-hood is duo to the shapo in which ho is worsl,iippc(l,-an nncarved or 

rudely carved block, sm-li as a rude primitivo race, like the ancestors of the' present Kols 
Seventh objection. and Hlifls, miglit alone accept as the emlilcm "of the goillicad. 'I’lio Aryans,,, familiar with 

the ritual of tlio Vedas in which no images aro tolerated, couM not themselves design it, much less idenllly it with so 
disgusting an object as the Lingam. Certain it i,s that they have often felt sl.oi-ked at the idea, hut unable to denounce 
tho divinity of Siva, tried to explain it away. Tho Vamana I’mana attempts it in this wise: When S'iva was 
influoncod by Cupid, ho roamed about naked, and in an amatory mood in the Danivana forest, where dwelt a number of 
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.Slices u itli ilK'ir Aiinilirs. ITo asked alms of tho sages, but they avei’ted their faces, ashamed to look at his nude figure. 
Jfe fh('ii turned towards their huts, and saw tho Avives of Bhargavu, A'ngirasa, A'treya, &c., and they were at once overcome 
by Ills cliariniiig u]i|)caraneo, and induced to follow him to tho neglect of their household duties. Tho sages, perceiving 
tliis, cursed him, so that a member ofhis body dropped off. S'iva immediately disappeared; but the fall of the member of his 
bully cahsed a fearful commotion, and tho earth shook repeatedly, showing threatening signs of immediate destruction ; 
all creation trembled with fear; and the sages, in trepidation, soughtthe advice of Brahmil. That groat divinity was. However, 
neither able to expound the cause of tho misadventure, nor devise a remedy to prevent tho destruction of tho earth, 
lie sought, therefore, the abode of S 'iva in the company of Vishnu, and besought his aid. The advice he got was to adore 
the dislocated member ; and this was accordingly done, and tho earth xvas saved. Brahma, thereupon, ordained that all the 
four orih'is of mankind should for all time to come xvorship it. Several Rishis subsequently laid down elaborate rules 
founded ujion this ordinance, and the worshi[) became general. Among tho last is named tho sago Kundodara who was 
by iiirth a S'lidra.* J'ilsewhero the Purana repeats the story, but with some variations. Tho Rishis are said to have been 
the Balakhilyas, and the instrument of dismemberment their staves and brickbats, instead of a curse, although the latter is 
undoubtedly the most jiotent in Brahmanical estimation. Vi.shnu is also excluded from the deputation. 

, The author of the Ullani-luinda of the Padina J’urana Avas, however, not satisfied with the above story, and so he devised an- 
other. According to him once on a time therenoAvned sage Bhrigii repaired to Kailds 'a on a visit to Mahadeva ; but ho was not 
alloAved admission to the palace by Nandi, tho Avarder, on the jdea that his master Avas then in the comjiany of his wife, and not 
at leisure to ixiccuvi' him. I’lie sago tarried long at the gate, but to no avail, and at last, losing all patience, cursed the god, 
saying : “ Desjiicable and deluded is S ankara Avho falls to recognise me ; and inasmuch as he has, stupified by tho society 
of women, insulted me, his form shall be that of the uoni and tho Unyum. Overcome by delusion as he recognises not mo, 
a Bn'ihman, he ceases to be a Brahman, and .shall henceforward be unlit to bo Avorshlppcd by tho twice-born classes. Thore- 
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for6 sh&ll no wator or rice or other ofTcrings be made to him. Rico, water, loavo?^, flewors and fruits olTorod to S iva, 
and remnants of offerings to him, shall doubtless be unfit to bo rccolvod (by mankind);’ Having tlms cursed S aukarii, the 
adorer of mankind, the mighty sage addressed Nandi, the fierce tridcnt-lmlder of the Gana ra(‘e : d'hoso who in this world 
become worshippers of Rudra, and bear on their persons ashes, bones, or enibleins of the lingani, are heretic Impostors excluded 
from the dispensation of the Vedas.”* 

Tho Puraijas, both S akta and Vaishnavito, dilate largely on the disreputable chavacter of ifGva. ITis favourite Inumts arc 

burning grounds and deserted places. He gtjcs aixuit naked, or dressed in a tiger skin, with 
snakes lor garlands and ashes for e()smetl(‘s. His nnilted hair bespeaks a barbarian. Ilia 
vehicle is a bull, and his attendants, ghosts and goblins. By temper, most Iraselhle, ho is uusi>eiahto on aeeount of being 
constantly stupified with Indian hem]) and datura setals. Hence the Di'vas ofUm evinced gn'at reiuignanee tb associate with 
him, and, on ono occasion, formally excluded him from the royal feast of Daksha. This can be only accounted for by 
supposing that the god was a stranger to the great body of the Aryan Dovas, and not fitted hy his character to enter Into 
their brotherhood. 

The replies usually given to those objections, are, in Hindu estimation, entirely satisfactory, and evtm to Eiiroponn? 

will appear not without considerable welglit, at least in sonu' insiama's. ddie first argument 
^ founded oil Vedic diuinnciation, liaving been explainetl away l>y tlie ohh'st comnu'ntator, 

Ydska, cannot fairly be now revived, particularly as some of the names ol Siva, such as Uudra, Maliadeva, Bliava, <k.c., 

are mentioned in the Vedas as those of one of the great gods. 

The second argument may be met by opposing iho ordinanoo of Manu against tliat ol Vas'islulm. Mann says, Sanibliu 

(S iva) is tlicj god of the Bralnutinsj Madliava, (\ isbnu) ol lln^ Ivsliatriyas •, Brahma ot the 

Ifcpl, to lb. ^,11 s,„, s,r,l,|H „r Minm 

is tho most autlioi'ItativG, it sliould 'override the work ot Vasiditlia. It is tnio tiuit (liis noso is said to okui in Viili.id Maiiu, 
and not in the current compilation, but its iiuChontieity has not l.oen <,iieslioned lay tho llimius. Tho Ik.ninio den.inclations 

• on the subject aro obviously founded on sectarian jealousy, and the llhagavata may ho opposed to tho Si va, laiijja, uud other 

S'ivite Puranas. 

Tho argument founded on the numerical inferiority of tho Saivas, is oflitllo moment, inasmuch as it cannot iiooessanly 

load to tho conclusion that S ivaism is roo.mt, and only rooontly gaining ground. On tho 

• Reply to tho third ohjeetion. cvidom'os in tlm Hindu S‘istras to show that it pr.n'ailod several 

centarie. beforo ll.o a.AHan o«; and o.i tl,» oUut cv,.,ally |,r.«,fc n.av l« J to ll»t ...d 

Wlfcllowmliayo, in lalor times, converted a great iinml«ronliow..rJ.l|.|»m»fS'tv,i te adept llio Vaisl.nava .-lecs . ii i 

coantry like India, where » many divo,» terms ..f freed, and sects prevail, it is l.el netmal I,, sappe-e ll(.l ti.e ,» .live 

proportions of the dlffment classes of scotaries must censtantly vary; hut that fuimet lu. un.iiidi.v t» 1 „ y 

Ocular fomr of worship. Tho n.mher ef Ilindn, in is new very II, hut that w, II ne.jnstdy the .ten that 

HlnduUm was net .1 one time the religHen et it, inladnlants.^ ^ ^ ^ 

Tho reply t <5 tlio arguiiicut founded oii the tuci- 1 n* i li/* 4 ^ i \ iPn 

" ho mot with in the anxiety, - strongly II llm Sastras, le ra,«, Ih. 

ef tho Hramm* nhevo even that of llm gmaUst nt g.sls. A llrklanan, furso 1, 


Reply to the fourth ohjcctioii. status of the llraliinaiW anovo even mau v. n.... - - o 


Visliim onoo suhiniUod to 
mark 


, kick from a Biihman, and as an emblem of his 
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to th(‘ hixtlj objoclion. 


of it on his 'cticst;. and if, nevertheless, he is a Hindu divinity of high rank, S iva may well preserve his position in the 
Indo-Aryari jMiiitlieon even after a lirdhman’a imprecation on the character of offerings made to him. 

• 'i’his ohjoction is by no means a weighty one. The S'ivites may well say that aesthetic considerations may have had 

much more to do with it than religion ; certain it is that in no part of India are S'ivite temples 
to lilt iiith objLtiion. ^,xcluded from tlio jwccincts of towns and villages. In Benares scores, if not hundreds, 

of such fanes stud every part of the town. At Bhuvancs 'vara, the palace of Lalutendra Kes'arf stood in close proximity to the 

Great Tower. 'I'lie most remurkablo fane iu the heart of Ujjtiyinf, in tho time of Vikramfiditya, was the temple of Mahkk61a, 
a form of S 'iva ; iind Kalitlasa culls sijocial attention of tho Cloud Mes.senger to visit it in his way to Kailas'a. Indeed, it is 
difficult to find a Hindu city which has not more than ono S'ivite temjde within its boundary. 

Tho reply •usually given to tho sixth objection is, tliat 8 'Iva is described in all the S'astras as a god most inordinately 

attached to his votaries ; that, however sinful a man may be, he can always secure the 

grace of that divinity by his devotion ; and that the amount of devotion necessary to secure 

his gnico, is much less than what is reciuirod for the mercy of tlio other gods. To Indicate this peculiar character of S 'iva, 
ho is named A'n'ulonkt or “ the easily gratified and tuany are the stories told of tho facility with which people obtained 
his favour by tho performanco of acts Avliich can hardly be described as devotional. One of tliem is worthy of note. A 
liunter of a low caste once happened to bo benighted in a forest, and, failing to find his way home, mounted a bcl tree to pass, 
tho night there. Ho had no food during the day, and his couch for tho night was a thorny ono, away from homo and 
family, and tears wore tho only resoiirco by which ho coidd relievo himself of his painful feelings, and he shed them in 
aburKlunco. One of them dro[)pIiig on a ripe bel leaf hastened Its fall, and brought it down on Iho head of an image of S 'iva 
whi(!h ba|tpi!ncd to stand n(;ar the root of tho tree. This so gratified 8 'iva, that he made himself manifest to the hunter, and 
shoAvered blessings on him for his involmitiiry devotion.* Such a divinity, say tho S'iA'ites, cannot but be easily 
secured by [)co|»le not usuully particular in tin; observance of the mandates of religion. To tho fulthfill this is a complete 
vindication ; but it may bo added that (ho anti-Vcdic people described in tho S'astras are generally those who were opposed 
to Vishnu and his folloAvers, and the stories, therefore, maybe accepted to represent in allegory tho antagonism of the 
two rivai sects of S'ivites and Vaislinavites, both llind'is, and not tho rivalry of the aborigines and the Aryans. 

The seventh objection refers to tho shape of tho divinity. This, however, involves tho question of phallic worship in 

mieiont times. All the ancient itations of tho earth regardeil with awe the mystery of 
generation, and founded on it various myths and forms of religion, some looking upon it as 
tho source of all evil ; others ns tho fonntaiii of existence and blessing. The finest and most perfect allegory extant of the 
first class. Is tho Mosaii' account of the fall of man. To tho philosojthic enquirer, this account moans nothing more or less 
than that sin entered this Avorld through the earmd d(!sircs of oiir first j)ureuts ; but it is so complete in all its parts, and 
' so bonuti fully developed, that even the most fastidious critic fails to detect tho smallest trace of anything offensive or 
indelicate iu it. The tree, tho ap[*)I(', tho sor|)ontf arc all Ai'oll-knoAvn and generally-acknowledged phallic emblems among 
the folIoAvcrs of sexntd forms of ftligien ; but they have been .so artistically put together in tho account in question, 
that they do not at first .sight couvt'y any improper idea. The Zoroastriau Aryans adopted the doctrme) and a counter- 
part of the JoAvish account of the full Is given in the Banduhesh, but in a form that has nothing of tho charm of the 
Mosaic record. AVo are tluTO told that “ Mcschia find Me.schian^, Uih' first man and woman, were seduced hy Ahriman 
under tho form of a scrjient, and they then committed in thought, word, and action tho carnal sin, and thus tainted 
with original sin all their (le.scorulants.”!: Oil tho otlier hand tho 8cmites and tho Turanians looked upon it with feelings 
of veneration, and guA’C groat prorniiioncc to sexual ideas. Tho Semites iiulnlgod in tho idea very largely, and Egypt was 
its stronghold for a long pfuiod. All tho Egyptian gods had their feminine counterparts, and the emblems of their 
faith Avoro mostly of a sexual elmrnctcr. “ There is reason to believe,” .' ays Inman, “ that tho Vcdic, Zoroastrian, Buddhist, 
and tho Christian, were pure iu llieir conception of tho Almiglity' man’s duly in this world. Some faiths scorn 

to have been founded, avc may say, upon tho complete abnegation of ali%fc^l!ly propensities; and amongst tho Buddhist, 
Essenes, Christians, and others, tho absoluto celibacy of both sexes was regarded as tho highest act and fruit of ‘ a 


Reply io ilic Hovenili el/jeeiion. 


• Tho night when iliis hnppenfnl was the Itth of the wane in the month 
of rhalguna, and it has ever pinee been htdd peered, and rf > good Hindu will 
allow it to without 1‘rfStting and oflerinfs to S'iva. ‘ The Government 
o/fiees in Bengal are closed on this day, to enable tho people to observe this fwt. 


I It is a popular bediof in Bengal that a woman dreaming of a lerpent at 
night is soon after blessed with a child. 

I Lajard, le CulU de Mithra» Apud Journal, Anthropological Society 
No. II., October 18V0, p. 202. 
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fcifc • Th« ™, however, hut temporury, fa at one time or nnother the *e™l theory got »' footing in 
Jmort dl mtcent form, of religion, end it i. difflonlt to notice a cull of famcr time, in which trace, of it may not bo 
noticed. The em:ly Aryan, were free from it, and in the Big V,-da Saf.l.ila, n,„ .WIW n,o.tly without 

reference to their Wl.c.| but Ihi, wa. only fa « time, fa in the ago of the IMnna,,., tl.„ dcnctic relation, and 
ties of the Devas were fully developed, and the Hcllaic.s oarvied the romemhranoo of them to poojilo Olympus with a 
goodly host of male and female divinities. Tho cult of Priapus wa.s the is.snc of this sexuid anthropomorphism among the gods. 
Even that purest form of revealed religion, Clirlstianity, was not nhlo, in tho early part of its history, to i.rcvent tho Gnostics 
and others, to import into it a variety of phallic symbols anti observances, and thoro aro not persons wanting who look even 
upon the cross and spires of churches ns phallic cmhlcms. Among the Imlo-Aryans, tho d.igma of tho oviparous genesis of the 
universe necessitated a feminine agency, and it opened the way to tho cult of tho Lingam and Yoni. And even as in 
this cult “ the phallus has been regarded as an emblem of the Creator, so tho hull, tho nim, tlie serpent, llio torch, lire, tho 
thyrsus, the sceptre, tho caducous, the knobbed stick, the crosier, tlio letter J, tlic cross, tall trees, upright stoiu's, or stumps, 
spires, towers, minarets, poles, spears, arrows, swords, bows, clubs, find a vast variety of other ('inblems have been employed 
as symbolic of tho phallus. Again, as this organ represented tlic Creator and tlio .sun, fill wero typified under such fjliaracters, 
as Bacchus, Dionysius, Hercules, Hermes, Malifulcva, S'iva, Osiris, Jupiter, Moloch, Baal, Aslmr, and innumerablo otIior.s.”t 
Most of tho emblems here noticed aro associated with S'iva. The hull, tlio typo of Ibeundity, i.s his vehicle, tlio tliroo- 
pronged staff is his arm, and the serpent his ornanicnt. Universally his inmge is tho upright stone, dressed or undressod, 
and from tho Island of Java to tho furthe.st limit of Seandin.avia, there is not a country where tbe.se u|)riglits do not testify 
to tho once prevalent currency of S 'iva’s worship in some form or other over a large Iraet of tlie earth. But thoro is nothing 
in all this necessarily to lead to the conclusion tliat S 'ivaisin was non-Aryan, borrowed from tbo aborigines of India, aftd not 
self-evolved as the legitimate soqucnco of tho oviparous theory of genesis, or of some other diseased forms of philosophical 
dogmatism. " • 

Little iieod be said in reply to tho last olyection. It would not bo logical to argue that tho cliaractcr of a god must 

necessarily bo dependent on tbo social condition of his worsliippers, and that his attributes 
Eeply to the eighth objection. are inevitably tho rcflox of those of tho'hdter. Such a lino of argument, if carried to its 

legitimate conclusion, would lead to such absurdities that low will care to accept it. S iva’s cluiraeler is doubtless not a 
refined one. But there is nothing in it to make him inevitably tho creation of an aboriginal myth, 'riio poetical reipilrements 
of a good myth may bo supplied, and Is more likely to ho bettor snjipliod by a cultivated Aryan mind than by a barbarian, 
and there is nothing to show that tho Aryan civilization was such as could not tolerate sueli a god. None will assign to the 

Hindus a higher intellectual status than what was occupied by those who followed tho cult of IViaplis, and, thereloro, ihero^ 

is nothing d priori to make tbo conception of S 'iva Irnpos.siblo in tbo case of the Aryan jicoplo of Ibis (•ountry. 

It may be argued fui-ther that S 'iva (by which term I mean the divinity of the Linga form of worship, for the term itself 

means “ hlcs.slng” or “the hle.s.scd,”) is in tho IlimJu^.S'astrus idenfilied wilh llle Uadra 
Bclation of S'iva to Kudra. .j. admitted, the origin of tho l.ibgam may bo imlircelly lessignod 

to the oldest source of Aryan Hinduism. This is a mo.st Important topic in connexion with tho history of S 'ivaisiii, and it will, 

perhaps, not be inopportune to cmpiire here, how far tho idcntilication is sirstuinahlo. 

The Vedic conception of Rudra is that of a ficrco’divinity, typifying all that is terrible. All tlio other leading gods are 

personiticatlons of the elements, of natural objects, and of physical [.lienomona. India rules 
The myth of Rudra. thunder-bolt. Vayu is the regent of the wi ml, and Vamna exercises 


n5# 



* Inman’* Ancient Faith* embodied in Ancient Name*, II., p. 473. 


f Inman. Oput nt., IJ., 476. 
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nothing indro powerful than he. Jlalevolcnt by nature, he is “ like a terrible wild boast.” His weapons are sharp, and his 
boIt.s are j»ier(;ii)g. “ lie is swift, and fleet, and speedy.” “ lie dwells in billows and in roaring waters, in rivers and 
islands,” in pathways and road,s, in hollows and sides of mountains, in water-courses and lakes and rivers, “in barren land 
and inaeee.ssiblo places.” Nothing in creation is a more certain destroyer. “ Ho kills in front, and from afar,” the dire 
. “ slayer and vexer, an<l aftlicter.” In him robbers find their chosen lord, and huntsmen with ravenous dogs their patron.* 

With gho.sts and iinjis, and goblins for boon conipanion.s, and armed Avilh a thousand shafts, he roams the earth to *he dire 

consternalion of all. In short, he is all that is fierce and terrible, all that is frightful and appalling, all that is awe-inspiring 
and hcart-(j nuking ; or, in other words, the |)er.son!fieation of the terrible in nature,— n unification of the presiding divinities, 
or spiritual essences, ol various objects wliicli exciteil the di'ead ot a simple 2)eoplc, and which at an eiirlier iveriod were 
looked ujjon as so many different divinities. 

The birth of this divinity is thus dc.seribod In Hidiipaiha lirahnmia of the Yajur Veda: “This foundation existed. It 
bccamo the fiirih f/i/ithnij. lie c.\ tended it It becaino tim broad one On this foundation beings, 

and hn-ds of beings, consecrated lhein.sel\-es for the }’ear fsKmiudmntJ, 'riii! lord of beings was a housoliolder, and Ushas 
V^’as Ills wife. Now these ‘ beings’ were tlio seasons. I’lial ‘ loi'd of beings’ was tlie year. That wife Ushas was AushasI 
(the daughter of the <liiwn). 'I'hen ])oth tho.se la-Ings, and the lord of beings, the year, impregnated Ushas, and a boy 
(Kuniiim) was Ijorn in a year. Tlie Ijoy wept. Urajaitati said to Iiiin, “ Boy, why dost thou weep, since thou hast been 
born after toil and austerity 'I'lie boy .said, “ Wy .sin Indeed has not been taken away, and a name has not been given to 
mo : give me a name.” Wherefore when a son is born (to any man) let a name be given to lam, that takes awav his 
sin ;• and (let) also a second and thli'd (name he given) to him iif succession that takes away hi.s sin. Prajaijati said to him, 
“ Thoti art Rudra.” Ina.siiuuih us he gave him that mime, Agni became bis^ form, for Agni is Rudra. Ho was Rudra, 
because wo wept [umlil from rml to weep). The boy .said, “ I am greater than one who docs not exist ; give me a name.” 
Prajapati reidled, “ I'hou art Surva” (all). Inasiniieh us he gave him that name, the waters hecarao hiit’form, for the waters 
are Sarva, because all this is prodiicssJ from the waters. The boy said, “Ipim greater than one who does not exist : 
give mo a name.” Pra j/iiiatl reiilied, “ Thou art Pas'u|)ali” (lord of animated Ijoings). Inasmuch as he gave him that name, 
thejdants beeaino his form, for the plants are Pas'upa’ii. Ileiico, when beasts obtain jdants, they become lords (or strong ?). 
The boy said, “ I am greater tlian one Avbo does not exist : give mo a namo.” Prajapati said to him, “ Thou art Ugra” (the 
fierce one). Ina.smu( li as he gave him that name, Viiyn (flic wind) became bis form. \ ay u is Ugra (or the tierce). Wherefore 
when it blows strongly, men say, “ Ugia blows.” The boy said, “ I am greater than one who docs not exist : give mo 
a name.” Prajiipati said to him, “ Thou art As'ani” (thunderbolt). Inasmuch as he gave him that namo, Vidyut (lightning) 
rbocamo his form. Llghliiing Is A.s'anl. Ileiieo they say tliat A.s'ani has struck a man whom liglitning strikes. The boy said, 

“ I am greater than one who docs not exist : giye me a namo.” Prajajvati said to liim, “ Thou art Bhava” (creation). Inas- 
much as lie gave him that nanip, Parjanya (the god of rain) became bis form, for Parjanya is Bbava ; because all this 
(universe) arises from Parjanya. ^J’^io boj- .said, “ I am greater than one who docs not exist: give mo a namo.” Prajdpati 
replied, “ Thou art Habadeva” (the t7mi/ ffod). Inusmueli as bo gave him that name, Cliandramas (the moon) became his form 
Prajlijmti is the moon, Prajajmti is the groat god. The boy .said, “ I am greater than one who does not exist: give mo a 
name.” Prajapati ri'plicd, “ Tliou i|jrt U'ana” (llic ruler). Inasmuch as he gave that name, A'ditya (tlie sun) became his form. 
For the sun Is Is'ana, because bo rules over this uuIver.so. The Roy said, “ I urn so much ; do not give mo any further 

ics.” These are the eight, Kuiuiira (the bov ) Is the ninth. This is the throofoldness flrirritlaj of Agni. Since there are. 


names. 


08 it were, eight forms of Agni, thuHuytii'I metre has eight syllables. Hence men say, Agni pertains to tho Gayatrl, This 
boy (Kuraara) entered into the forms. do not sec Agni us u boy, it is those forms of his that they see, for ho entered 

In this pussago Rudra is identified primai^^i|Hj||y^'*Si[^j 2 ^ ffttd all tho principal objects of nature ; his 

principal name.s arc als^|jfcnwcftjii^o^il(|||y is rejioated in the Markapd^’ya Purana, where 
the name As'aiii is replaced version of it is to be found in the 

SAnkhaynna Brabmana.$ Tho character of Rudra as a destroyer is^|||||jj|^t ^tnighl |[|tit;izn,any of these stories, and for it 
I must quote another jmssage from the Satapiitba Bralnnnna in wbieliI^|^M^j(Jin|j|||lt light, though it docs not go to 


Rudra na a dcstrovor. 


* • Most of the opitheU above given, hate been ialtpu from Dr. Muir’s 
translations ftf extratsis from* the Vedas bearing on liudrd. Sanskrit TexU, 
R., p. 274, et se(i, ‘ 


t Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, p, 284. In one of the PurAgas a version of 
this story occurs, in connexion with the birth of KArtikeya, the son of S 'iva, 
t Muir, Opu^ cit. p. 288. 
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extent of ^signing to him the r61e of the destroyer of the universe at stated times. It runs thus ; “ From Pra];Vpati, 'when 
l,e had become divided, the deities sprang forth. Only one god, Manyu, did not leave him, hut continued extended Vithiu , 
him. He (Prajapati) wept. The tears which fell from him remained in that Manyu. Uo hocamo a hndnx with a hundred 

heads, a hundred eyes, and a hundred quivers. Then the other drops which foil fro.n him in unnumherod thousands entered 

into these worlds. They were called lludras, because they sprang from him wl.cn ho had wept, 'fhis hudra with a thousand . 
heads, nyes, and quivers, stood with his bow strung, holding arrows, causing terror, and dou.anding IVhhI. The gods wore 
afraid of him. Ihey said to 1 rajapati, we arc afraid ot this being, lest ho dostroy us. They collected for hi.u this food, tho 
S'atarudrfya, and with it they appeased him. From the fact that they appeased the hundrcl-l.cadcd H.ulra, it is wherewith 
the hundred-headed Rudra i» to l)e appeased.''^ 

The word Manyu means wrath, and the divinity is, therefore, tho personification of wrath. Wrath is ossonlially ono of 
the frightful aspects of nature, and the association, llioreloro, is nmst appropriate. For a porfoct myth, it was neeossary that 
all the elements calculated to excite tho tooling of the tcrrilile should l.o put togetlior, and this has been aeconq.lisl.od iu tho 
conception of Rudra. Tlie transition from fierceness and Avratli to tho tyiio of the groat destroyer wliich S'iva assumes 
as the third member of the Hindu triad of tho creator, the preserver, and destroyer, was easy, and \vc find it so completed 
in the Puranas. 

, With this development of Rudra as the destroyer, a now idea was associated with him, that of the malo jirinclplo in 

nature, or tho source ot creation, which tlio Liiigam symbolizes, Tho two ideas aro distinct, 

Rudra identified with ilio Lingam, i • i v i* 

ana in many respoets liighly diseoraant ; tlio omi typiTuhs attraction, tluMdlior repulsion ; 
the one invokes love and affection, the other hatred; tlux ono*is founded on tho desire of cn'ation, tho otlier of dostruction ; 
and their concentration in tho same indiv.idual is irroconcilablo with all princijilos of pot'lical loj^^io which (governs tho 
formation of myths ; and it is diflicult to conceive how it was hrou^lit ahout. Tlio cxtracis ipioliMl ahovo show that tlio 
Puranas do not attempt to fuse* the two ideas into om', )»at simply assign to Itiulra, tho doslroyta*, a (lis^nistin;>f symbol as 
tlio result of an accident. They say nothing aliout tlic idea of tlio croativi* jirincij^lo hoin;^* associated with it. 4'ho Taiitras 
aro not so reticent; they not only acknowlcxl^o tho esoteric inoaning of the syinht)!, Iiat insist iipijn it for tho ^loritieatiou 
of the divinity. They liavc not, however, as far as I am aware of, aj!j;wliero atti‘m|>ted to reconcile tlie conllict hetwooii 
tho two ideas. The Tantras arc much more recent than tho Yh'das and tho llnllimanas, and tliis fart at once shows that tho 
new rolo of Rudra was an aftor-tliouj^ht, adopted at a time wIumi his original eharacti'r laid lost its vividness by a;^^(‘, and had 
become susceptible of modification, or amplification, without cansinir any shock to tlidi erin^’s ol‘ tin* pe(»ph?. Wlnm this was first 
attempted, it is impossible now to determine. The iidluence of tho iilaillic idea on (he n‘li; 4 i()ns systrins ot tlm Seinitie and tho 
Turanian races was jiredominant from a very early age. In the cults of the ancient l’igy|)tlans, Assyrians and Ihiliyloiiians, 
was all-pervading, and it seems to liavo passed from some one ot them to Mnro|)e,, ami lonnd a footing among the ea^ly Aryan races 
of that continent. The myth of Rudra got currency among tliem some litth' time aftm*, jjml its trace still e.vists in tho 
names of various places, such as Rl.od(-n, RliodcnacluT, R.Mlc.hurg. Ihalculliin, l{..tt.;nlaMg, Rutlrnfcl, I{mI(.., au.l 

^^hburg, in Germany; Rutland, Ruthwol, and Uutl.iu, iu Fuglai.d ; liot, Ihuliulcl, und’Kotiioc, in Norway. 'J'l.c colossus 
of Rhodes was probably no other than a gigantic figure oftliat Rudra-f As in lialia, so in Scandinavia, Ihnlra is (ho chief 
of storms ; but hero he drives a swift-moving car (l.rougb mid-air, wliil.^ in JOuropc be rides “ a fmi.nis liors.) Hying across 
tho sky, with a grand cortege bel.lud him.” Tu an oTd catalogue of I'agan aidi-iuitics, beoeeursin tbc form ofa I.ingam, and 
is described as a “Rot,” and some Pagan families, before tl.o intmducti.m of Cbvislianity in Norway, arc said to bavo 
“ worshipped the Lingam of a horse preserved in a glass case,” (ante p. (ifi). 1 loro (be union of Kndra will. Prinpns is intiiniifii, 

and otlier instances could be easily multiplied, were tbo subject not HO repub^to slow tliat it was so united ‘from Iftng 

before tho commencement of tl.o Cl.ristlan era. That the Ved.asoj;i««^ <1-' l-balli.' idea is evident, and ll.at it 

was engrailed on the Vedic cult in later times is also undeniuWji^tl.crc is want ing (bat mass of Irrefragable evidence wl.ieb 
can prove unquestionably that the worship of the Lingi;i^-<rakeu from the ahmig-nes of India. Tim Semites of the West and 
tho Turanian, of the North cherished tho dogr^any extensively, and mueb may lie said in iiivour of the loan having prmmoded 
from them, and not from the original inhabitants of India. It may bo even questioned wl.cti.er or not It was evolved by tbo 
dreamy mystic sages of India in the course of their own cogitations. The assimilation of sensuous, worl.lly ideas with the d.vmo 
has been the failing of mankind iu most of its conceptions conecruing tho Godhead, ami notl.mg is easier to conceive tl.an a 
sexual origin of creation without any prompting save tl.ut of the individuaf mind, and llmt i;t a time ol pnnnt. vc, unsopln.^scatpd 

innocence, when tho world was viewed from a very different stand-point to omS. .TIio human mind, >bemM, essentially tho 


• Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, lY., p. 291. 

37 


I I Vide ^<t8siin Pryfcifsor Jtyliiitoy s KitHiiy. Juuriiul, As. Sec. X.W I., p. 1S2. 
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Name every wliei'o. must lead, wlu'u fict to any particular train of ideas, to very much the same result : ethnic and local causes 
may tiii;^e it willi rae(! or local peculiarities, Ijiit its general character cannot hut he ahko. But whether borrowed or self- 
evolved, tile worship of the Liiigam had heen incorporated with ITinduism long before the time when the S'ivite temples of 
Orissa were raised, and there is no reason, therefore, to sujipose any aboriginal influence in their erection. 

it has been already said that in the eai liest jierioil of the Vedas, the gods -were conceived, doubtless on anthropomorphic 

ideas, n ith their rc.speelivo consorts ; but this was done without assigning to the ladies any divine 
i';iiikcon c‘S|)Oii(Iinfr ^vitli lliat of tlieir lords. Agni, Vayii, Iiidra and Surya came into being, and 
obtained tlicir rcspoctivo dominions, ljut tlioir ^vivos did not sliarc witli them tlieir glory. Tlie three and thirty gods” of the 
earliest jiaiillK on were all males, mid they eljiimed the allegiance of the Aryans to tliemsclvos, and themselves only. Indragf, 
Lakslimf, Saiasvatf and others are nam((l in the llig Vcshi Safihita, lint not as objects of worship for the faithful. 

According to Dr. iMiiir, c\c(‘[)jiiig rriiliivt, Adilf, and Ushas, most of the other goddesses mentionod in the Rig Veda are 
of very litll(‘ imjiorlaiice. Agmiyf, \'ariinanf, As'vinf, and Rodasf, the wives of Agni, Vanina, the As'vins, and Rudra 
respeelivi ly (Nlriikfa, IX. '1‘1 f; XL r>0 ; XIl. 40), are only alluded to in a few passages, R. V. 1. 22, 12 ; II. 32, 8 ; V. 46, 
«S; VI. 00, 0 ; VI. 00, 0; \'I1. 01, 12:3. No distim-t functions are assigned to them, and they do not occupy positions at all 
corresponding to tlie rank of their liushaiids, with whom in fact tliey arc never associated. The insignilicanco of these 
godd(bsses forms a striking contrast to the prominent place hssumed by the s[)ouses of S iva and Vishnu, especially the former,, 
ill th(‘ later mythology.’’* In eoiirse (if tiim*, liow(‘ver, sensuous and mundane ideas prevailed, the necessity of j^roviding the 
gods with l)(M‘oming wiv(‘s was gradually felt, and the heaven Avas p(.‘opl(_‘d with a mmmrous host of gfjddesscs, some of whom 
camcf to the front, and claimed the adoralloii of mankind lik(‘ t*Ii(‘ir lords, lima was the h^remost among these. Poetically 
or mytfiologically sli(‘ was tli(‘ enihodimiMit of the Imautirul in nature, l^ven as Rudni Avas the impersonation of the terrible aspect 
ofthesnow-eai»i)(‘d peak, of llie desc'i’t wild, of iiaiiiic Avrath, of devastating storms, of all violent conmiotions, so was slie the 
enihodliiumt of all that Avas charming and lovely ami heautiful in mountain scenery. To t^io Aryans of indla, the Himalaya 
proseutc'd the most terrible asp(‘cL of nature, and Rudra, tlmre fore, Avas its most ivjipropriato lord, Avliilo tho beauty of that 
king of mountains, for It is not Avitliout heaui^- of a highly emiohling character, yielded a fitting maiden and becoming bride for 
Bueli a lord. 

It is not, hoAVCATr, as the mountain-horn goddess, the ex(.unplary Avife, tluA satf par cxcdlcncc^ most ardent in her dovo^tion 

to a t(TrItic liushand, that I Avish to notice Uma in this jdaco. Her name carries us bacJt'lJ 
a remote period in the history of man Avheii it Avas symmymous with maternity, and was iMi 
to indicate the molluT of the univ(‘rse. l.Imnuih, am, amom*, are terms of groat anthpiity, ‘ Ara Astoroth’ or ‘ Astoiretllj] 
rfs lim* moilier’ is a name of a ( ^irthagliilaii woman who is eommeinorated in Davis’ Carthaginian Inscriptions (No. VII.), 
offering a voav jo Tanitli, or Analta. A similar, namo Is found on the Sidonian inscription as tliat of the mother of Asmnn hmtmi 
tho king of SIdon.’’f It oceprs in Ihe most ancient ll(.'hrew wrilings, and Is 0 (|ually old Ui Sanskrit, and, curiously eno| 
it lias everywhere lieen us(‘d in some ha’in or uHkt to indicate the being Avho first conceived the universe within her, jj 
Avho Is variously designated the ‘^eeli'stial motluT,” ‘^hcnncMher of the uulviwsi),” ‘Mlie inotlmr (ff the gods,” ‘‘tho»p| 
of God,” the (pu^eii of lu^aveir and so forth. If IJmfi herself does not (iiul a place in tho Rig Veda Sanhita in this chara(| 
her typo Is not wanting in it. Althongli the theory of creation through tho fiat of tho Deity is Avliat obtains most favour j 
tho Risliis, still tlie Idea of a feminine comitiapart Avas not altogether foreign to them. The earliest germ of this idea occui| 
a liyniu in the last hook of that Avork. Then' it is said, that tlie divine spirit breathed Avithout afflatloii, single Avitli fSmi 
her Avho is sustained within him ; other than notliiug existed. First desire Avas formed in lus mind, and that became 
original productive seed, (wlilcli) sliic(>(has<(|j^u^|^^ Avas ; (for) this universe Avas enveloped with darkness, | 

Avas iindistlnguishahle (like tluids mixed bi) ma8% ^iuch was (N>vcvcd liy tho husk, was (at length) prodi:^ 

by the poAver of eonti'nijilation. First desire Avas Ihat became the original productive seed ; wli 

the AvIfe, recognising by (he intt'lleet in (heir hearts , as tlic bond of entity.”^ , Purely metaphor 

or allegorical as tho idea here eoiivi'yod is, it soon assumed by a more substantive form; thus in the S 

Veda : He felt not dcdiglit, bc'iiig alone. He Avished another, and in$^uitly became sueli. Ho caused lus own self to 

in twain, and thus became hushaml and Avife. He ajiproached lier, and thus Avero liuman beings producod.”§ The h 


Uma, llic inolluT of ill'.' unlvi'rso. 


• Muir’8 Ori^^inal SuBsltrit Toxi.^, Y. {J45. ‘ t 

t linna'li’s Aiu-vnt Faitlis, II., 

t Colt'brooko, Aslaiio TU’scftrclics, VI IT., p. 303. St^o in passing Max 


Miillcr’s ohsor vat ions on this remarkable hymn in bis “ Ancient Sanskrit ! 
rature,” p. 539, and Ooldstiicker’s comments thereon in Iiis FaQini, p. 

§ Ibid. YIIL, p. <1.20. 
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Vedas, namely, the Br&hmaijas and the Upanishads, worked out this figurative language of the Saiihit,is, and devol’oped various 
myths to establish the rank of this primary mother of creation, and S'vadlui gradually passcl into Uma, T.akshmf, and Sarasvatf 
as consorts of the principal gods who took a share i,» the act of creation. Elscwhcio wo recognise her in Isis, Juno, ahd 
Venus ; and ‘‘ the mother of God” of the Mariolaters, is no other than she. The eight divine mothers (Ashtamatrikas) of the 
Tantras are invariably represented, each with a child on her laj), and are tlio exact counteriiarts of tlio “ Virgin and Child” 
of European art. Umk, the wife of S'iva, appears under various forms, as a virgin or a mother, as fair or dark, ns lovely 
or fierce, according to the exigencies of the myths in which she acts the part of heroine. One of her ma.nfestations 
was Kdli, a nude female of a black complexion, and for her counterparts wo have, Diana of tlio Ki.hesians, Isis, llccato, 
Juno, Metes, Ceres, Cybelo, and Venus Jlelainis, all of whom were represiaited black. Nor did tiro mystical idea which 
led to the blacknos.s of these divinities (huiso with tliem. “ In the Catliedral at Moulins ; at the elmpel at Lorotto ; 
at the churches of tlie Annunciation, St. Lazars ami St. Stephens, at Genoa ; of St. Fiuneisco at Pisa ; at Ih-isou in llio Tyrol, 
and in one in Padua; in St. Theodore, at Munieli; in the Catliedral ami tlie elmreli at Au^.^shur^^ ; in the Uer^dioso eliapol of 
Maria Maf,^giore ; In the Pantheon, ami in a small ehaiiel of St. Peti'r’s, are to l)o seen (in Aiiixsbur;,^ as lar^^e as life) a Mack 
virgin and a black cliild.”^ In all this and in many other respeets, there is a close analogy between the conception of IJmi, 
the mother of the universe, and that of the Kgyptian ami of (Jreeian goddesses, as also that of the Gno.sties, the llosici 
Mariolaters and other mystics, whose intluenee on Christianity is still manifest in the traces they have h‘ft on the Koman Church • 
and they lead to the inference that there has been an interchange of ideas on the sul)je(‘t at an i^arly period. 

In Indian philosophical works, the conen'to mother lima ] 4 sses into the ahsiraci .Iff/yd or didiision, /. c., tho mystery by 

which tho (jreat Spirit ovolve.s^fhe universe from within himself. The usual character assigned 
Maya, Prakriti, S'uktt. i • • i • • i* n i i • . i 

to that Spirjt being a negation ol all human facultii's, wants ami feelings, the mediation 

of M&ya bocamo necessary to extricate tlio philosopliers from tlie cocoon whicli tlu'y had wovcm around themselves. This Mayjl 

then is the power whicHi disturbs thc'calm repose of the Godliead, and excitc's him into action, and is, therefore, his energy or jiowcr, 

fS’aldiJj or his consort rralcriti^ or plastio nature, Tlie Vedanta a])proves tho term Mayfi as it suits Ix'st ils nomlualisfio 

dogma. The materialistic Sinkliya prefers Prakriti, or plastic nature, ih most consonant with ils imxle of exjiositioii of tho 

mystery of creation; ami S'aktl finds the greatest promInom*c in tliV\Tantras jis in acconl wilh a pundy anthropomorphic 

theory. Tho Puraiias adopt these terms at option according to th(‘ir particular h'aning, some giving jiromlnenco to MAya, 

some to Prakriti, and some to S'aktf. They all, however, accoiit the three words as synonymous. Thus, Uim't Is tho same 

ijHith MayA, S'aktf and Prakrit! of tlie Ilimius, ami with ^‘10, Isis, Astarte, Ishtar, Mylltta, Sara, Maia, Mary, M(‘riam, Juno, 

Venus, Diana, Artemis, Aphrodite, Hera, Kliea, (!ybele, Genss, Lve, Frea, Frigga,’’ &c., of other iialions, overywhoro 

i*0j^sontiiig the female principle In creation.*}* She is equal to the (JodluTid, because creation cannot be accomplished without 

her^ (ind she is greater than God, because, she sots him into action. “ S'aklf gives stnmgth to S'iva ; without hev, In? could not 

stir a straw. She is, therefore, the cause of S'iva. ’’J Again, of the two ohjf'cts wliidi are (‘ler’ial tho greabu* is the S'aktf.’’§ 

Mysticism revelled in these ideas, and developed them into a variiJy of forms. Uy hers< If llmu is a maiden or mother; 

with tho Godhead, she produces the androgynous figure of Arrllianai-is'vara, the left half of a fimiale joined along tho 

|A0sla%iine to the right half of a nialo tigiiro. Now, Uudra having been identili(?d with the male principle, she necessarily 

wife, and as a Symbol of tho former is the Lingam, that of the latter is Voni, which appears In art, as tho cresc.ont, 

the itor, .P the circle, tho oval, the triangle, the door, tlu^ ark, the ship, tho fish, tho charm^^ the cave ’’ various fruits, trees, 

and a of other foniiij alike among tho llmduis, tlio EgyiAiiiiw ami the mystbrsof Eurtilw. 'I’li.' anion of (boso symbols 

Is^tboso^f the male principle, produces the iimumcrablo cabali.stic symbols, talismans, ' i I tical dia<>Tams, which- 

mankind for ages, and still occupy so prominent a p%miu 'i .. i ^mn’ • 'i’bo Lin;,nirn and tbo Yoni 

_Pd. y^tbii,form in which S'iva appears most frcc^iigj^'in 't km.-.vo in dm- bmiiilos. It sbould bn noticed, 

hflevei-,‘'^.in the more ancient temples, of llm male princijilo is alone nud with. In tho 

If Benares, it occurs to tho entire exchision «t ilio inoilern kymbol of tlm Lingam and tlin Yoni united into one. 


pi;., 11 ., 203 . ^ ^ 

•, Guostics, and .Iomiing’s‘*^tcnuiftn?. 

X i(% final wtfVft »nn 

friWut fiww I 

S'ankara Vijaya. 

$ fiiww^%^ I 

S'ankara Vijaya. 


II SoniL* :m? wf Dpiiiiuii lluil uprijjjhts” iiro iin*inorial inoijiimcntB, and 
not riiildtMn.s of ’J Ills ( licory, huwrvrr, n'tjtiirc.H cuntiniiat inn ; it iMcortain 

tiinttliis is not tho ifi tho opinion ol’ nthbi.4 hoiiid of tin* ahori^n'noji of India. 
Thtj inoHt droadod divinity of tho Suntal.H Moranj? IJnra, a Hant^uiiniry ^od, 
roproHontod hy a hugt*. unoarvod, iipri;;ht bIoiic, wlio Inid, until n-cniily, to bo 
prnpitiiiU'd with Ituilian HiuTlflcr^*. 'rhe SantalK liavo iht ir traditions rot^ardin^f 
th(! part wliich this j^^^d took in lorniation ol tfio »*arl h'lMud tlie first hiimai) 
pa 
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'I'lio llieoiy of S'akff having once been fully cstublislicd, all the sectaries adopted it to indicate the spouBOS of tW 

difl’erent divinities, and various classifications were ado 2 )ted for ranging the female divinitiitt 
■****'* ’ into full manifestations {Mula-Prahriti or Purt^at/ akti), manifestations in portions fA^aripiniJ^ 

in |)arts fKaldrupiniJ , in jwrtions of parts fKalafis'arupinlJ, &c., &c. The minor sub-divisions include mortal women, and 
th<;y are accoidingly adored as niunifestutions of the divine mother on earth. This has resulted in several dissolute and 
lic(.‘nliou8 systems of religion, in one of which a nude fen)alc of youthful age forois the central figure in a circle of* mystic. 
Jevotion, f\mong the Vaishnavas, Itadha was the MAla-Prakrili, and the other associates of Krishna, her parts ; and among 
Lhe S'aivas and the S'fiktas, I jn,'i or l)nrg!i, was the Pih m S'akti, and her various manifestations her parts, comprising more or 
(>ss of Ik-i- sitirit or subslanec!. Strictly speaking, this classification would justify the use of the term S'dkta, to indicate all 
, hose who accept oiu! or other of the female divinities as their tutelary goddess j but in jrractice the word is confined to 
ilioHo oidy who follow Ifurga and her differ-ent manifestations. 

Founded ujjon the same sensuous, mundam! idea of the influence of the sexes in the creation of the universe, it is but 

S iviiiMii (111(1 s 'liktiii-sin— Iimv tliiy ’'‘durfl to suppose that H'ivaism or the adoration of the male principle, and S'aktaism or the 
lloiirl.-iiiiii 111 On-su. adoiatioii of the female principle, should go hand in hand, and in books they do so ; but 

jiractically they scran to have flourished almost indejrendently of each other in India. S'ivaism commenced first, and when 
it did so, SViktaism seems not to have been much cared for, or at least not to have given rise to a distinct cult, and the oldest 
monuments of S'ivn, have very little of the S'akta alrout them.^ In Orissa, the gi’eat seat of S'ivaism was Bhuvanes'vara, and 
all the great temphis there are consecrated to the Lingainf' the cmltlcm of the great god Mahadeva, an upright stone 
without the Yoiii accompaniment. 'I’lie princes of theKes'ari dynasty, who devoted themselves particularly to this form 
of worship, wishing to produce a second Benares in the metropolis of their .dominion,* confined their attention to S'iva 
or the upright stone as at Benares, and jiaid no alti'iition to his consewt. fS'aktaism found its votaries at a later time 
in Orissa, and a separate locale was assigned for it atjajapur; but judging from the femains now visible there, it seems 
never to have flouiished near so well as S'ivaism. In Bengal too, the S'akta folhwed long after S'ivaism; and some of its 
more mysterious and grosser forms do not date earlier than twelve to fifteen hundred years ; and when it came into vogue, 
it seems to have induced even a large number of thCiOld S'ivito to betake to the new faith, Tliis can bo easily accounted for. 
There is a charm in mystery for the mass of mankind, whether it be in (piack medicines or a religion of symbols, diagi-ann 
and talismans, which t(‘lls much more effectually, much more sweepingly, and much more completely than rational appea 
to the understanding ever can do. It “ lakes th(> reason i)ri.som'r’’ all at once, and leaves little room for reflection to play iti 
part in a healthy and indepemhait way. Sexual religion, whether in the form of S'aktaism, or that of the doctrines of th( 
•Clnostics, llo.sicrucians and otlu'rs, has this advaidage to perfection. It reipiires a greater mass of mystery to envelope iti 
coarse ideas Kian even what S'ivaism needed w encouraged, and accordingly it succeeds in a most astounding manner, whert 
the othi;r fliils to obtain a footing. Facii the most rationalistic of all religionists, the Buddliists, could not resist it 
allurements, and Itetwcen the fifth 'and eighth cmiturics, comi)iled and translated a huge mass of Tantras in the Tibetai 
language, and accepting the se.vual doctrine, introduced the worship of several godde.sses and degrading ideas of 
vinity into Nepal and 'J’ibet, as a jiart of the esoterics of the Buddhist religion.f S'aktaism in its grosser and repulsivi 
forms of Kaula.und Vamachfira cults needs this even more extensively than S ivaism ever needed or encouraged, am 
con8e([uently got far ahead of the latter. To |)rovc this 1 cannot do betti'r than quote Dr. Wilson’s estimate of the relative 
jiroportions of the followers of the three-leading sects of Bengal. “ It has been comimtcd,” he says, “ that of the Hindus 
•of Bengal at least three-fourths are” SYiktas : “of the remaining fourth, three iiarls are Vaishijavas, and one S'aivas.”:| 
Tills estimate may not be quite coAect7%*|n^rd, taking into consideration the tact that the bulk of the people in the 
eastern disti icts are Vaishnavas, reckons the Vaishna^l^d' Bengal at one-third of the wliole Hindu poindation; but in either 
case the figures show vc'iy (dearly the great j)rej)onderartNm|^ic S'fiktus over the other sects. Nor is this to be wondered 
at, considering that the great body of the aboriginal races and tluTlower orders of the people, though not duly initiated in 
any fcj'aktf mantra, pay their adoration prineiiially to some form or other, nfftetly to all the different-forms, of Durgfi, with 
Bcarcidy any, or but slender, regard for X’ishnu and his images, and must bo included among the S'aktas. In Orissa the case is 
otherwise. At present, Jaganniitha engrosses the attention of the bulk of the people there, and the number of S'aivas and 
S iiktas is (Extremely limited. Even at J aj apin’, which at one time was a great seat of S'kktaism, whence its name Vtrajd- 
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th6 followers of the feminine divinity constituto but a very small section of the community. Perhaps, formerly the 
case was not so, and there is no doubt that during the reign of the Kos’arf dynasty, the S'aivas greatly preponderated; but 
the proselytizing zeal of Chaitanya and his followers has long since brought the greater part of the people to follow their faith 
to the exclusion of all sexual forms of religion. As far as I have been able to ascertain, S aktas are now more common in 
Orissa than Saivas, and tho two together scarcely represent one-eiglith of the entire Hindu population of thalprovitice. Biibu 
Rangal&la Banerji, Deputy Magistiate of Cuttack, who has been in tho district for a long time, and has made tho subject of 
the different creeds prevailing there, his study, informs mo tliat “ lliero arc scarcely any S'aivas in Orissa, ^’lu' greater number 
of the S^asana Brahmanas are Vaishnavas of tho older, or Vaidika, torm. All the other casti's are gi'iu'rally Vaislniavas of 
tho Chaitanya or Nityananda aampraihiya. There arc tifty nmndalas of those Vaidiuavas in the city of ttullaek al.uie - 
each having a band of sanktrtana attached to it. They are under the primacy of tho groat Gossaiu of Chaitauya at Puri. 
The Tantras prevail on the Jajapur tract.” 

Unlike the two preceding forms of religion, Vaishnavism has been intiinatoly associated with Iliuduisni, and, indeed, 

has formed its chief foaturo from a very remote i»eriod of antii|nity. Iii tlio absence of 
Vawhimvigm. docuiuoiitary evidence, it is impossible to prove satisfactorily that tlio naino of Vishnu 

was known to the Aryans and revered by them in their jirimoval homo in (Neutral Asia, bat there are reasons to suppose tlui^ 

•it was, for it occurs in the Zoroastrian writings, showing that it had got into curroiu^y beforo the Indian and tlio Iranian 
branches of tlio Aryan race bad parted from each other. In tlic|cairu‘st Veda, it appears perfectly well known, and in tins later 
scriptures it occupies the most proiiiinent position as an appellaSoii of the Almighty. The Tantras and some of the S'alva 
Puranas have, doubtless, given greater importunco to S'iva ^nd Durga, but limy have done so generally by identifying, or 
associating, Vishnu with them, and not by denying the latter lii.'l supnanacy. It should be added, however, that the cult of 
Vishnu has not boon tho same at all times, and the changes it has undergone at dill’erent times are so grave and radical, that it 
appears fundamentally different in Its dlllerent forms. Its sects ami sub-divisions are also very numi'rons. For inirposos of 
history it may, however, bo treated nndw five heads : 1st., Vaislinavisin of the Sanliitas; l?nd, that of (bo Brahmanas ; Ilrd, 
that of the time of Paiiim*and the Itiliasas; 4th, that of the Puranas; Alb, lliat of modern limi's. 

Although, as above stated, the name of Vishnu was well known as* flrat of a great god in (Im V'edie times, and several 

hymns are dedieutod to tho praise of flint divinily In (Im UIg V'eda Saulilla, his place in tho 

Vaishnavism of the carlfVodas. , i ii • i ii i ,• i ii i • i e *1 .. 

celestial assembly is nowlnn’o well delimal. IIo has no sovereignly over any ot tlio 

elements nor is ho the pei-sonKication of any olijeet or idea. Ili.s principal attvibnles aro tlnis put togeUmr in one of tlio 

early hymns of that work : “ May tlm gods preserve ns from tho place from wliieli Vlslinn strode tlirongli the seven regions 

of the earth. Vishnu strode over (his (unlvci.se) ; in throe places he planted bis slep ; (the world, or Ills sIc]), was) (aivi'loped* 
in bis dust. A''i8huu, unconquerable prc.scrver, .strode tlirco sli'ps, bearing Iroiii tlii'iice li.ved observaiiees. Beliiibl (Im acts of 
Vishnu, through which this fitting (or intimate) friend of Imlra perceived ri'ligloiis een'iiionles. • Sages eonsl.iiilly behold (bat 
highest position of Vishnu, like an eye fixed in the sky. Wi.se men, singing pralsi's, and f-ver wakeful, light up (by (be power 
il^mr hymns ?) that which is tlm highest stnlion of Visbrni.”* This liyimi is Imbl in tbo bigbest veneration by tlm 

Brahmanas, and is frequently muttered, or reciti^d, at all tlm principal een'iiionles enjoined in tlm Vedas. At S'r.iddlms, and 

marital and other rites of the prc.sent day, it eonstitntes (be liolii'st manira ; and .seldom is a sacred (Ire bglited willioiit its being 
brought to bear upon it. TIio most important elements of this hymn are tlio opillmts and phrases winch as.sign (o Vislinii (Im 
attribute of ono who “ strode through tho seven regions of die earlb,” who “ pbinle.l bis slep (lireo times,” who “ eiivelojio.s 
tho world with his dust,” who “is fixed like an eye in tlm .sky.” Giber .iitniiu‘..^id fiiiielions, siieb as (but o( proteelion bero 
noticed,- or of creation of the heaven and tlm earth, of unikj|pft' tbo atnm spb^i > produ.-iiig I be sun and dawn, elsewimro 

assigned to him, (I. 154-1-2), belong tg him fn common witik#o o(luj 5 >*(i«<^ : bnt dms ■ ..-e peculiar, and (bey iifbud a clue (o bis 
truo^charactor. Tho counte^^?|ie'^as# “ the godjji^.le •brougb (,im .sdt-.m reglmis of dm earth,” and “ who 
planted his steps freoJjil^i^’frwiuently, mil In a variety of furuis. Tuns, \'i.slirm is .leseribi'd as “ tlm swift goer,’' 
“ the god of three largo-pacing,” “ tlm .swift-moving,” “ (bo stride,- of strl.lcs,” “ tlm veenpior 

of three stations,” godi-^ithin whoso three vast paces all dm world abides,” &c., &c. Com,ne.„tator.s arc not agreed 

as to the purport of these epithets. Yaska, in the Nirukta, quotes tlm opinions. of two older eximundcrs, ono of whom, 
S'dkapuvi, “ thought that tho triple manifostation of tho god, in tho form of firo on the earth, of lightning in tbo atrno.spbero, 
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and of tlio solnr in the .sky, was intended'’ by these epithets ; while the other, Arunav&bha, took them to indicate the 
diderent positions of the snn ut liis rising', his ciilniination, and his setting.”* Sayana A'charya explains them diUbrontly in 
different j)laeos, but ho understands them to refer to the dwarf incarnation, in which Vishnu put one foot on the earth, another 
on the firniMinent, and a third, aecording to sonio, on the heavens, and according to others, on the liead of tho Titan Bali, 
whom he delVauded of his soveieigiity of the world to Ijostow it on Indra. Durgacharya, in his comment on tho Nirukta, 
boldly asserts that the Vishnu indicated by the epithets was no other than the sun A'ditya, whose different positions in the 
sky at dawn, at midday, and at vesp(‘r, referred to by Arunavablia, were the three steps alluded to in the epithets. That 
this Is the right iiiteipretatiou is evident from tho phrase used In tho hymn which says tho deity is fixed like an eye in 
the sky.’’ Tho expression, who envelojxjs tlio world Avith his dust,” lias been interpreted by Benfoy, in one place, to 
mean, tho oartli was sahjeet to him,” and in another place, that tho god is so mighty that tho dust which his tread raises, 
fills the whole earlli.” But Dr. Jliiir asks, Can this dust bo understood of the dazzling brightness of the sun’s rays 
surroniHliiig his jirogross, and ohseuring his disk i’rom ilie vimv of the observer ? The prophet Nahum says, i. 3, The Lord 
halli his way in llie whirlwind and in (he storm, and the. clouda are the dust of his Sayana sets it down to light, and 

that t he rays of (lie sun are likened to dust, may be accepted as the true meaning by reference to a verso in the Seventh Book, 
in Avhieli Visliini is said to have envelo[)ed (lie cailh on every side with beams of light.” (VIL 99-3.) 

Tin's idenliHeation of Vislinu Aviili the sun may be supported by a variety of argumonts. In the S'atapatha Bnlhmana 

he is expr(\ssly described to bo A'ditya : lie who is thfs Vislinu is saerltico ; he who [is] this sacrifice is the A'ditya.” 

(XIX. 1, 1-0.) In the samo way h(^ is idontllied with Agni, a|iio is the teiTcno inanifcstation of the celestial orb. His name 

is derived from the root vis to jiervade, /. r., the god wlio jxu'viides the universe with his light. lie is said to have set time 
« 

in motion, “llo lias sot in motion, like a rolling wliool, the revolutions of tuno (?) with lour times ninety names (days)’’ 
(R. V. T, 1.').'), C), which can bo strictly aiiiilied to no other than tho sun, who makes tlio four times ninety, or throo hundred 
and sixty days of tlio year. Elsewliero he is said to “ traverse the world,” and “ traverse it'throo times,” to “ thrico measure 
tho mundane regions,” all referring to the u|)])arcnt diurnal motion of the sun. Again, tho Braliina^ias reckon twelve 
A'dityas sons of Aditf, liy Daksha; and tho last of .these is named Vishnu in the Maliabharata and other later works. 
Tho llarivansa, not to detract from the rank of Visliviu, s-ays, that “ though he is tho last bom, he is not tho last,” and the 
JIaliahliarata elsijwhero adds, “ though tho latest born, ho surpasses all the A'dityas in his attributes.” (I. 2, 519, 2, 522.) 
The Aitareya llrahinana, in tho samo way. “ Vishnu, calls tho greatest,” Vishnnh Faramah. ITaug is not satisfied that the word 
pammuh In this verse Is indiculivo of tho cclesllul rank of Vishnu. J He takes it to imply tho position of Vishnu, tho sun, high 
in tho sky in coniparlson to (hat of Agni, who is said to bo the lowest f A(jntr avamahj, because lie is tho god of the earth. 
• But iiilerijreled with tlie lielp of tho Mahahharata, there is nothing inconsistent in tho attribution of the epithet in tho sense 
of the gri’ates^ to Vishnu. • 



It has to be mhiiitted tliat Vishnu is not noticed among tho A'dityas in tho Rig Veda hymns, but there, only seven or 

Obiocil.ins to 111 ,, i.t niiiii'iition of A'dltyus ai’c luiinod, and Vislinu, as tho last of the twelve, could not expect to find a 

\ih1iiiu ivith Atlit^ii lon-sKlind. placo ainoiig tho earlier ones. In tho same way, where in tlio Maliabharata only elev^ 

are named, Vishnu is excluiled, ho being tho twelfth. '* 

Exception plight also ho taken to the identification of Vishnu with the sun, tho greatest god oi the Aryans, on tho 
ground of his liaving been made tho theme of a very few hymns only. Dr. Muir, after quoting or refemiig to nearly all the hymns 
of the Rig .Safihita, sa}’.s, “ It is also a fact, notorious to all tho .students of tho Rig Veda, that tlio hymns and versos which are 
dedicated to the praises of Indra, Agui,Milia, Vanina, tlio Maruts, the As'vins, &c., aro extremely numerous; whilst tho 
ontiro hyiniis and .sejiarato versos in Vliu!l*i^glmu is celebrated aro niucli fewer. # # • The reader will also 

have noticed that, in a largo nunihor of shorter pas.sag^B|^dlich I have cited, Vishun is introduced as tho subject of laudation 
among a great crowd of other divinities from whom ho In no way distinguished ^being in any respect superior. 

From this fact wo may coiicludo that lie Avas regarded by tho.se writers as ou a footing of oquauly^mth tho other deitie8.”§ 
These pbjeetlons do not, however, stand much in tlio Avay of tho identification. It is universally aelhiitted that Mitra and 
Pushan aro uaiiies of the sun, and since their identity is by no means Invalidated by tho fact of the entire hymns and 
separate verses dedicated to Jlitra and Pushan being comparatively limited, the same may very fairly be said in the caso 
of Vislinu. If Vislinu be, as ho is hero assumed to be, but another personification of the sun, every hymn, whether addressed 
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to S'orya, Aditya, Mitra, or Pushan, is ip»o /aefo addressed to him, and it would not bo reasonable to expect that the 
number of hymns or verses on account of each name should bear a fair proportion to the olhers. It may oven bo 
admitted that the name Vishnu hud not obtained the same importance at the time when the hymns wore composed 'os 
S'urya or A'ditya, but that would not contradict or militate against the idcntilication. The fact of Vishnu’s being placed on 
an equality with the other gods, is also not antagonistic to his being the same with AMitya, for AMitya himself is so 
treatedinalarge number of verses without in any way detracting from his lofty position as one of the three principal 
gods. It is well known to Vodic scholars that the hymns generally speak in the superlative degroo, and extol the iininediato 
subject of their laudation with the highest praise without any referemie to its actual rank, or the attributes elsewhcro 
assigned to the other gods. Adverting to this circumstance. Dr. Muir justly observes : “When these individual gods aro 
invoked, they are not conceived as limited by the power of others as superior or inferior in rank. Kaeh god is to tins mind 
of the supplicants as good as all the gods. Ho is felt, at the time, as a real divinity, as supreme and alisolute, in spite of the 
necessary limitations which to our mind, a plurality of gods must entail on every single god. All tho rest disapiieur for a 
moment from the vision of the poet, and ho oidy who is to fulfil their desires stands in full light before the eyes of tho 
worshippers. ‘Among you, 0 gods, there is none that is .small, none that is young : you are all great indi'ed,’ (R. V. 
VIII., 30, 1 ,) is a sentiment which though, perhaps, not so distinctly expressi'd ashy Mann Vaivasvata, nevertlieless underlios 
fell tho poetry of tho Veda. Although tho gods arc sonuitiines disliuetly invoked as the great and the small, the young 
and tho old, [R. V. L, 27, 13] this is only an attempt to find th| most comjirehensivo expression for tho divine powers, and 
nowhere is any of the gods represented as tho slave of others.”*! 

It may be reasonably argued that if Vishnu bo the sil, Avliy should he appear as distlnet from A'ditya, MItra, 
and Pushan? If the different gods aro the same, why aro they nit at once said to bo so? WJiy aro they described with 
different attributes under different names ? The replies to those questions occur iii tho fact that such has been tho nature of 
mythology in all countrie.s. Tho Greek Pantheon, no loss than tho Hindu, was pei>])led by a small numlier of gods. Increased 
manifold by a variety of names and attributes. Each set of attributes constituted a separate divinity, though esseiifiully tho 
individual intended was the same with another, or several othciu Afconling to the ancient Indian theory there were only 
tliree gods, Agni, V&yu, and Siirya, and as often as they got sepaVjto designations and separate atiriliutes, so often they 
became separate, multi^dying to thirty-three at first, and to as many millions atterwanls. Again, in course of time and by 
changes in tho feeling or modes of thinking of tho worshippers, some names got great(>r ])roniIneneo than olhers, and 
the backward ones got gradually neglected, and ultimately forgotten. Pushan and’Milra in this way have now heeomo quite 
obsolete, though it is undeniable that they were among tlio foremost of gods in early times, both among tho I ndo-.\ryans 
and the Iranians, and then they were Avell known to be forms of Siirya. It is evident that Vislnm has had great advanliigo in , 
this respect, and that from being at one time tho name of one of the jiorsonages ol the earlii^sf, or Vedie, Irjnity of Agni, 
Vfiyu and Siirya, ho became in tho llrahi^anic period oiio of the later trinity of Rrahm;i, VJsIiuu, and S'iva, in which his ' 
attribute of protection, which at first he enjoyed in common wifli several others, was made his jjieeial disi inetive eliaraeliu'istic, and 
auently in the Itihasa epoch rose to the digmity of the supremo divinity, which he novv claims, and has done for sovorul 
ccnturie8*^t!*»ig a large number of votaries. 1ft this wo have only an inslanee of the peculiarity of mythology which has 
manifested itself ti!i^ without number in conii^iou with the history of religion, and not a fact that need at all raise 
any doubt as tOt^he true character of Vishnu in Vedic times. It is in the nature of mythological religion to developo or 
rehabilitate old ideas, to change names, givo prominence to particular attributes, and cast olhers Into oblivion, and this is 
exactly what we find in tho new triad. The three were not now gods, but tlm old^s under new names : Itrahm.i Is no 
other than Agni, with the special ath-ibuto of creation ; Vislinu is Siirya, witl^t] ;iJ^'<To‘of iirotectiou ; and S'iv a is Vayu, Avitli 
that of destruction. Vfiyu, first changed to Indra, then to RHdra^^;^rffiria.slIy to Siva,- lirst, the god of wind, then that of 
the firmament or master of stmjMivand clouds, then that of all.Rmt Is terrililo, and lastly that ot universal destruction. 

In the Bridimanas,^^lpMase8 to bo a mere name or attribute of tho sun, and appears in the character of a distinct , 

god with a> well-defined personality. His origimd great feat of traversing tho universo by 

Vi»hvi»vum of the BrdhmsnM. tJjrgQ is all but entirely lost sight of, and if ho is still rockoiied an integral meinhor 

of a triad, it is not the old one of Agni, Vayu and S'urya, tho threefold .symbols of .an unknown and iii.serutablo divinity, but 
of a new theogony with a different rOle. He is also tho subject of several elaborate myths in wlileli ho ussiimes parts which 
have nothing to do with the sun. One of them, in tho S'atapalha Ihihmana, relates how hg became pre-eminent among the gods, 
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itid li(i\v lie loHt Ills head. Tlio story is repeated in the Taittirya Brdhmana with some variations.* Another in the 
Aitaicya Itiiilimanat nmkos liiin tho door-keeper of the gods ; a third in the S'atapdtha Brahmana describes him as hiding 
liiniself near the root of a tree, three fingers’ depth l^elow the earth, and recovering, from tho Asuras, tho sovereignty of the 
ivorld for tlic Devas.J Tn all these he is iileiitlficd with sacritice, and not related to any solar myth. In the lost story 
ive have the first germ of what was afterwards developed into tho myth of tho Dwarf Incarnation, in conjunction with the 
jpithet Invikruma or ‘ the god of three stops.’ It does not appear, however, that during the epoch under notice Vishnu had 
>0 fur alienated himself from the other gods as to bo tho divinity of a scjiarate cultus : ho was one of the members of the 
3clestial host, and reeolved his share of adoration and oftbiiiigs in eouimon with tho rest. 

1 uriiing now to 1 anini and the llihasas, t. <?., tho lianniynna and the Mahiibharata, wo find not only a distinct cult having 
Vaisliiiiivism of Uiu time of PHiiiiii ^ ••''bfJ LI lor its object of adoration, fully estuhlishod, but the doctrine of his incarnation put 
»nd tl.e liiliuhiw. confidence. Panini was familiar with tlio names of some of tho principal 

personages in the history of Krishna, and adduced tho names of Krishna, Tradyumna, Arjuna, Aniruddha, Vdsudeva and 
Suldiadi a to illuslrato his rules, § and, in illustration of one, which says that “ tho aflix km should bo elided when livelihood is 
bnidicd, he oliservc's “ those objisits which are taken about from house to liouso, by idol •worshippers to cam a livelihood 
arc called images of gods,” fJem-pruh-UaijnhJ and then .adds by way of cxamplo Vdsudeva, S'ica and A'diUja, or carriers 
of idols ot ^ asudeva, Siva atid Aditya,|| showing clearly that in bis time not only separate sets of .sectarians of the throe 
gods were fully (istablished, hut tluit some ol them earned their livelihood Iry carrying about idols as a means of bogging. It 
proves also that Vishnu at the time had been so tliorougbly identified with Krishna, his alleged incarnation, that he was indicated 
by the derivsitivc name, son of Vawideva, and not by bis owil drigimil designation. In another passage salutation to Krishna 
is enjoined as calculated to nvike a journey ploasanl.^l In J third, llic word Vasvdeva is explained as meaning' a person, who 
is devoted to, or has faith in, Vasudeva.** Those passages are of considerable importance as proving the currency of tho Krishna 
cult from before the time of I Vitiiiii, or over a thousand years before tlio comimmeement of the Christian ora. If we accept Max 
Miiller’s low estimate of the age of raiiiiii to be the right one, it would .still take us lieyond the sixth century before Christ. Tho 

passag(!s, it is true, occur ns example, s, and Goldsliicker demurs to the historical value of those portions of Panini’s work in 

which exumph's arc given; but regarding tlnmi, M«.niiillcr very justly okserves : “It was impossible to tcaeli or to u.so 
Pi'inini’s Sutras without examples. Tlioso necessarily formed part of the traditional grammatical literature long beftre the 
great commentary was writtmi, and are, therefore, of a miieli higher historical value than is commonly 8uppo8od.”tt But 
this argument aiiart, the distinction whiclf BnndAvana and Mathura, particularly t he- l atter, the seats of some of Krishna’s 
early exploits, attained at an early epocli, as liol a. . 

and I’liny, show that the Krishna cult bad become populwitid current longb^ 0^ the Grottk invasioli^^ 

Opinion, Is divided among Karopcan orkin^fets as lo the respective ag6s^<^f the Ram^yana and tho Ma 

andnlso^abouttlioauthcntl.dty of the l)a.ssago|||iUose tO:,Rama amf Krish^ 

it is. not my Intention lo enter ‘int o a chro^olbgical lUssortifellt about tltpfi|*|]|^4hi8 place, hut vvhatet^^heir'^e^^^ 
autlionticlty, ibis much Is nudeniable that tftey fully t^o^iis^' the <Bvitu<^yj | Qf of ]\^P|teiag the 

special adorallon to a large number of sedaries. Nor are wJdonces /wanting ^ %we works, of a ' of 

bigotry uiid antagonism having prevaih d in their tiines between ilie foll'ycMt^;^ti3hpa and S'iv^. T|(|lb.^4ide^i(;e8 jifiiettr 

.1 . n'j ....... f r.v.Mi.u 1 . 1 . f l1i..i|. f..r..1 . nvi.1 ....... ..1.1.. it ’ '•*’- ' L* 




under dlficrent forms, but their tendem y and puqiort ai'e unnustakablo. I'^rlnM™ 
relate a story in wlildi it is said that im one occasion, 
strength and weakne.ss of S’(tikantluN|^|aliadoYaji and ; 
the god.s, tireatod enmity between 

Vi.sbnu, each of whom was eager to |Kquer the^^oKi^ivA’s bow of dreaitt^^'li^r-ip 
Mahadeva was arrested by a muttmng. Tlu'so two eminent deities bei%'!firfiit1^| 
charanas, were pacified. Seeing that tho how^ S'iva had been relaxed b^ 
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esteemed Vishnu to be superior.”* Other stories of a similar character am not by any means scarce, but it is not necessary 
to quote them here, as it is not likely that anybody will question the fact that religious antagonism between the S'ivites 
and the Vaish^avites was high at the time of the Itaniayana and tho Maliabharata. 

The ntual of tins Vaishpavism was iwobably tho same which wo see described in tho tenth Book of tho Taittirfya 
A'ra^y^a. Set forms of pi-ayers at morning, noon and evening, offerings of fruits, flowor-s, water, &c., special 
mantras, and modified forms of giiyatri were its chief elements, resulting in tho substitution of faith for knowledge. This 
was tho natural consequence of rigid obedicnco to set forms under a domineering hierarchy. Revealed religion, in sucii 
cases, generally requires an unlimited degree of faith, and it was promotcl by a spirit of proselytisrn which polemical 
antagonism usually engenders. Not that the religion of tho Vedas did not insi'st on a groat amount of taith ; it did so to a largo 
extent; nevertheless tho old belief was that an intelligcut uudcrstaudiug of tho nature and object of cemmouios was 
necessary to perfect fruition, and the leading IJpanislunls laid particular stress upon this point ; but it was by no moans 
a convenient dogma for tho conversion or control of large masses of men, and a more summary means of governing tho 
mind of the lower orders, was greatly needed, and this was found in the maxim of unswtu’ving and unquestioning faith, or 
as a substitute for knowledge. Tho Bhagvadgftii gave it groat prominonco, by pointing out tho inoflioaoy of practical worship 
enjoined in tho ordinances of the Sinriti, and the advantage of absolute devotion to tho sorvioo of (led ; and 8;indilya reduced it 
to a system in his Aphorisms on tho subject, (H' atasui.ni) , in which ho ‘‘ rejects tho llimlu (gnostic) theory, that knowledge is 
the one tiling needful, and contends that knowledge is only tho l|indniaid of Tho bhakli or faith advocated liy him was 

however, not^a mere principle of belief, or action in consonance with tho rcipiiremonts of that belief, Init an earnest, unllinching, 
vehement devotion, such as, in the case of worldly matters, is inditatod by tho word passion, and in a moral sense by pathosi. Siio- 
dilya defines it as “ absolute devotion to God,”J and Svapncs'varawplains tho devotion by describing it as “ a function of tho 
mind with reference to the Supremg Being similar to wha^s evince" in regard to worldly objects under jiarticular circumstances,” § 
a feeling similar to what is engendered — to use a tough p^a.so of Aristotle — by our concupisciblo ajipotifes, but bearing a closer 
affinity to his fioikifait or rational apjietito, or*tho of Plato as distinct from his “ imOvida — -m earnesfness connected with tho 


rational and immortal part of our nature, and stimulating to the,pursiU through (lod of good and tho avoiding of excess and 
Wil.” "l^lfie mosT important peculiarity of this devotion or theopathy is its entire freedom from reason: it admits no argument, or 



• Muir’B Original Sanskrit Texts, IV., p. 147. 
f Ballantyno’s Christianity contrasted with Ilindu Philosophy, p. iii. 
t WT I 

II Journid Am* Soo. XXX. 20. Tlic date of the record is 105 years, 
but the era not indicated, and antifiuarians are not decided as to wliat it 
•refers to, but hone bring it down lower than tho t^d century of tho Chris- 
tian ora. 


Tliu Vi.'iliiju Puriina deRcrilx s Krisliiift, ah iiri ATiHticutAra or ii niuniros- 
tatioii of a part of Viftliiju ; Anmnuiltiva Jh'ii/nnurKlte i/a yam YaiJaknlotU 
bhavah: l^ut the JJlKif,javdta tak(?8 Iiiin to be Farm Brahma^ or Ilralima in lji.q 
entirety. The diflereiioo is rt^oaciled by tlie coiiDin'ntators, by the assertion, 
tbui even aa ix Iam[j lij^dittMl fron^ aiiotber, dtie.s not alistract from J, Ip; 
tlie first, and yet is a.s n.s tbe first, so the divine sj.irit, wbiob lias tluj 

ebaraeter of cannot sufler diminution or enlnmeement. lienee, “ a full 

arises out of a full ;* if a full is takiMi from a full, a full reniai|.s.” Vide Muir’„ 
Original Sunsknt Texts, IV., p. 210. 
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devotion niul Hio Godliead is represented in such mystic, allegorical language as to thinkers of the present fastidious ago 
u]»pcars highly unbecoming, insulting, licentious, and even blasphemous — in which the substitution of the impassioned 
eloquence of the poet addressing his mistress for tho sober language of respectful adoration with reference to the 
Deity, is ladd tlie most sacred. Tliis is the result of a “hypertrophy of the religious feeling” which envelopes the religious 
sentiment Avilh llie charms ami imagery of mundane life— of an cxce.ssivc fervour of devotion, which, rising above all 
the amenities of sober soeiel y, longs to hold eomimmion with tho Godhead, in a manner of which sexual love is tho most perfect 
type kmnvn toman. Poets of aneleiit times Indulged in a vujicty of fanciful and voluptuous imageries in describing matters 
eedestial, ami a too litoral, or materialistic, or spiritual interpretation of their allegorical language, led cither to tho formation of 
myths, or the dovelojiineut of mystielsni of various kinds. 'I’he allegories of tho Vedas have, without a single exception, been 
elaborated into inj'ths in aftei' ages, and not a few of them I'orm the basis of mystical dogmas. In Kgypt, Assyria, Babylon, 
Greece and Itoine, ancient jwetry went through tlie same course of transformation, and tho result Avas very much the same. 
Allegories on religious subjc'cts, when not otherwise explained, have been looked upon as mystic, and the Song of Songs of 
Solomon has always boon looked u])on as a romarkalde specimen of this species of composition, tyj)ifying under tho figure of 
u'^inarriago the intimate connexion hetw<‘cn God and His Gliureh. Tlie Prophets Isaiah, , Jeremiah and David use the same 
kind of mystic allegory,* and instaue(;s of this Jcseripl^ion from the Old Testament may bo easily multiplied. The mystical 
character of the Song of Solomon may bo comjjarcd with ih(lt of the Pastorals of .Jayadeva, designed, like tho Song in question,* 
to illustrate the longing of th(! human soul for communion ^t| the Divine. The late Dr. Adam Clarke was so struck with 
tho com|)arison between the (lUaijovliiiJa of .Tayadova and j|[i| Song of Solomon, that bo Inserted the whole, poem in his 
c!omineijtnry on the Bible with this introduction ; “ GiUiyot'mia. — A,, niy.stical poem su 2 )posed to have a near resemblance 
to the Book of Canticles, many ])assag6s of Avhieh it illusllitcs. Hicrc are few turns of thought in tho Song of Songs that 
may not find a iiarullel in tho Gi’tagovimla, ami even the swongly jmiptassioned language .of Solomon ipay be everywhere 
sujjportod by that of Jayad('va and rive vmd." Tho eminent lingTi^Kt and Biltlical critic, Dr. Mason Good, in his translation 
of Solomon’s Song, has illii.strated luaiiy passagi's of it from the GPngovimla ; nnd*llartwcll Horne, whose Introduction to tho 


Scriiiturcs is a text-ljook in the principal universities of,Eiigkind and America, and a knowledge of which is required by the 
Bishoits from eamlidates studying for orders, remarks: “In further Confirmation of the preceding view o^th©. spiritual 




design of tins sacred orionial j)()ein, we luay observe ihatttu^ al 

at largo, or an individual and pious soul, and tho Groat (>eatq|, & bbnuhon to all 
down to the present age. Without such an esoteric or spiritual interpretation, iMj^idl^OSSii 


^l A^cribing th^ttiired ttnioa betw«Mt,3nankmd 



of th6 Pensiun ^jocts, Sadf ami HiKiz, u>id the ’I’lirkiA .oommentetors 


aye unifdriidy tog intey^roted them, ? A 




and the Vodinlle qpd^indu oomm6hitot()W h|fe. 


similar cnibleuiatic inysticisiu is ('(piullj' conspicuous wjth tho bards 0^ 

,in like manner, attributed a double, ?. c., a literal and spiritual, to thett compositions.' This is par^nlarly 

Avith the Gilagovimla or Songs' of Jayadeva, the suitjcct of Avhlch'^tho loves oC^jfmna and Radh&, or the reciprocal atiVa^n 
betAveon tho Divlno goodness and nho soul of imin, and the s|^lo and imagw^jp which, like those pf thC royal HehreW:^^ , 
arc in the highest degree fioAvory ami amatory.”t 

Tho language of such mystical poetry, Avhetlicr it^be of Solomon, or II^, br Sddf, or^Jj^devn, or^ 


m 


necessarily rich •'and volujAtmais, and is apt to be misunderstood by. 
poetry; but, as justly observed liy Scott, the most popular commentator j 
bo judged by modern notions of deliem y, Avhicli, in a very Vl< 
ohbis fastidiousness iiiul ju-udery is tlio A|[orican Epi.scpjf 

from their edition of tho English Prayil^Booh, a 

by the Holy Church throughout tho AA'orld for flftccfl^P#rtcs, and whifch,;|’..<^ 
most refined feeling road without any imiwopof idea ^mg excited. Jutted hy^ ^i, a 
system must appear peculiarly offensive, but Avhero no wrong is mero|i 
cannot but lead to wrong. 

Thus though the mystic system of Bhaktf was first luomulgated by thoBhagavadgfta as early as tho time of tho Mahdbhfirata, 

and fully ’devcloj)ed in the Sdndilya Sdtra and the Bhagavata Purkpa, it does not seem to have 
effected any materia! change in tho form of tho eurrent Vaishpavism of the country for a long 
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^ Isaiah liv. 5, 6 ; Ixxii. 
Jeremiah ii. 2 ; iii. 1. 
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time. HtjUIIIIII^Kes, in their monastic seclusion, indulged in its mystic reveries ; but the great body of the people adhered 
to the est^^M, and satisfied their religious craving with the mantras and sandl.yas which their ancestors had followed. 
NimbdrkS^^^Va A'charya was the first who attempted to give a wide circulation to the mysticism of Bhaktf, and ho was 
followed Bengal, and Ramanuja in Southern India, both in tlie twelftli century. Then came Vallablu'icliarya, 

Bayf, Mlidhvdcharya, and Chaitanya between the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and they so completely changed the 
character of Vaishnavism, as to give it eputo a new shape. Songs, music and dancing replaced the mantras of old, Sanskrit 
prayers gave place to vernacular ones, and service to images of Krishna in various forms to established rituals. Even the 

name of the followers of the new fiiith was changed from Vaishmavas to />’M-A«, or the theopalliLsts, i. c., the followers of the 

Bhaktf creed. 

The history of the Bhaktf system as sketched above, leaves no doiilit about its imle[)endent origin, but the clo.se family 
resemblance wbicli it bears to Sutiism, and tho time wben it came into vogue, would suggest the possibility, or likelihood, of 
its having borrowed its traits, at least some of them, from tho iluhammaduu saints of India. To judge of this wo must comparo 
tho leading features of tho two systems. 

It is abundantly manifest that both are the results of the same process of tliinking and of the same state of tlio religious 
feelings. Both tho Sufi and the Bliakta alike yearn for eommmiion with a beiieticent creator, and assmno an ardent and 
* enthusiastic lovo for him to be tbo only means througli whieli that union is to be edected. 'I'ho one is as thorough an optimist 
as tho other. The Sufi represents himself as entirely devoted to tlio search of Irutli, and perfectly independent of tbo 
orduiances of the canonical law ; so dfX's the Bhukta. A bli Id snlmiisslon to the opinions of the Khallf'i is a pecmliar 
cliaracterlstlc of Sufiism. Its followers “ arc invited to embart |i a sini of doubt under the guidance of a sacred teaiilu'r, whom 
they are rotpilrcd to doom superior to all oUier m^als, and wortw of a holy eonlidoiice that bordi'rs upon adoration.” With the 
Bhakta the ca.so is still more impressive. “ Of alll^ligationi-y says ITofessor Wilson, “the ('///m PtlJtlsrai/a, or servile 
veneration of tbo spiritual teacher, is the most imjiortiMit and ■mipulsory : the memliers of this sect not only aro required to 
deliver up themselves and every thing valuable to tlio^sposll of tlio Ourn, they are not only to entertain full belief of tbo 
usual Vaislinava tenet, which idcutlfios tlio votary, the teac^r jind the god, Imt they aro to look upon the Ouru as one and 
tho present Deity, as possessed of more authority even tliaii* DeitJ’-, ami as one wliosi' favour is more to bo courted, and 
whose anger is more to bo iJopr ccatcd, tliafi even tlmt of Kiisli® liimself.”* A literal interpretation of this prlneiplo by tho 
high priests of tho VallabhaomUStoct has resulted in the licentiousness of the Maliaraja (lossains of AVTstern India. 

The Sufi knows no distinction oNi^ nor docs the Bhakta. Chaitanya I'n ely admitted Mongols and I’atans within tbo 
pale of bis sect, and invested them ^j^y^JIyil^ity which few even (jtf bis Bralnmina followers emihl venture to assume, “ A 
total disengagoment of tho mind frt||i all tempora^^cerns and worldly pursuits,” is iiisistisl upon as a .vwc i/im non both by 
the Sufi and tho Bhakta, and none Van assume tlur^|jjw-/-(i or tho wii/iout liist sutimittiiig to (In's pr-mary vouditloii. 

Fasts and penances are alike despised b^oth, and yet W^jiass their lives in one eternal louml of privution.s. They are 
voluptuaries in thought and expres.sion, allegories and lovo songs ainl ghazals iigqre iiromineiitly in all their writings, 
certs, both vocal and instrumental, arc tMr special fiivourites. Chaitanya repeatedly Insists ujiou the miraculous cfi’ect of 


ining the mind for divine coin^iunion, and devoted much of his time to religious singing and dancing. 

chiiracteri.sti(! common to tho two .sects, and iinmniorabh) in.stanccs are on 
icrs, swooning away in fits of religious enthuslashi. Nor is this peculiarity 
of very moderate pretensions lay claim t6 this mark of .sanctity. AVlicn 
Vicars, employs no other to draw (hem out of this state. of 

breathe into tllelr cars'ilio irords Zd Hdha ill' Tho swooning 
resorted to for reviving him is the repetition of the namo of Radlul and * 
was particularly .subject to these fits, and one of them, coming on whilst ho was bathing 
his life. 


Sanlcin 

Fainting in ecs^P^devotlon is another pec 
record of Chaitanya, iifalmrnchij and their foj 
confined to tho great teachOTlteW|wn iico 
Sufis fall into this condition “ the ShciM, aid' 
unconsoiousness than to rub their anns an d loj 
of the Bhakta is called dashpriplif andJi^^mv rem 
Krishna near his oars, 
in the sea near Puri, 


ody : 


Chaij 


The Bhaktji^^tl^vo that for tho attainment of .supremo beatitude, they must pass througli five slages or,, slates of 
probation. The first of these is called N'a'wfe or (quietism, ora state of eulin coutenqilatlou ol the Di-ity. 'I'he second is /A/'///i 
or servitude, which in a more active state loads on to the third or Hdkhna or friendship, ami that in its tnni to the jniirlh or 
Vdtialya (filial affection), and lastly to M&dhurua or lovo, wlmn the dpvotco, rising above all idea ()f<liviiiity, entertains tho 
same ardent attachment for tho Deity which a human lover fools lor tho object ol Ids love, or “what the milkmaid.'^ ol 
Vrindivan entertained for their charming Krishna.” * 


t Urowij’ft DervishfH, p. 2‘^i. 


* Hiudu Sects, p. 103. 
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Witli flH! 8ufi (lio frradaf ion in similar, but not identical.* He has only four states of probation. With him the first is 
' Na^i'if, or Iiiimanity, in which the disciple, subjecting himself to the canons of his faith, attempts to purify his soul by tho 
luaclice of religion. It may bo compan.Ml to tho Dasya of the Bhakta. The second is Jahmt when, by religious exorcises in 
the pi-eccding stage, tlio devotee attains power to abandon tho observances of religious forms and ceremonies, as he now 
exchanges, to use their own j)hrase, “ i.racticid for spiritual worship.” Its relation to the third stage of tho Bhaktas, our 
Imllan Sulis, when they, rising above tho ordinances of tho Smriti, profess themselves to bo tlio friends of tho Deity, is cadent. 
Tlie next is a sliite of knowledge fA’mfJ of which extreme sanctity is tho peculiar characteristic. It has its counterpart in 
tho Santa of the Vaishiiavas. 'The last state of Slid excellence is rvmll or union xvith the Deity, and in this tho Sufis apparently 

dlll'er from the Bhaktas. The formm-, adopting tho doctrine of tho modern Vedantists, believe tho supreme cause of all to 

bear the same relation ti»the human soul which the sun does to its rays ; that like unto the solar rays, emanations from tho 
Di vine Soul are continually darted forth and re-absorbed, and that this absorption to the primary essence is tho great end 
and objiad, of their religion. They hold that when in tho state of mcs/7, a Sufi saint has thoroughly understood tho relation of 
his own self to the divinity, he might with propriety proclaim of hlimself, “ I am the truth” [y1» /wy], just in tho same 

wity that tho Vedantisis do the Vedic dogma h'oh'mitdmi, “ I am he;” Ahem Brahma “I am Brahma,” and the like. 
While tho latter maintain that tho human .soul is distinct and radically diHerent from the Divine one, although possessing 

in some measure its nature, both being uncreato and eternal, and that a state of fellowship with tho Deity in one eternal round * 
of divine felicity, is the highe.st reward of (heir religion. 

This dilfcrenco, Jiywcver, is more nominal than real; fir notwithstanding thoir belief in the doctrine which maintains 


the identity of the dfWe and the hcM.aii s tlic .Sul's are 'I 


)ry ttiicortaln ni to tUe exact nature of tlio union tliey so 


IHissioiiJitvly loii^^ for. On" of tii s.iinls o'' {] ':-^rdcHVwho;4C r is lielJ In tlie highest veneration, 

Muvvlaiii Jeliluddiii u V( I'se enliiely soo i lie idea of.;Aiial abi^orptioii into tho Deity, ^le writes 

‘ Nnw, iri3‘sj'ic l.f'Vers! with 

'l l lu'uvi.'iilj' niuiisItMis w!]]g youi raptwous lllglit ; 


(il'A'on IkiIIh august^ ilio uj 
tli.o EriaiJs.M. V.wm, 

Tho siinilitiule of the two systeiii.s is so far very close yn 


fio floor, 


betwecai them. ButViu Hk' om* hand, tbe .sy-'^feni di 

ecMituries bidbre the Wl vtai! - I' M aliaifji;.:i(.i, n-an wbit 1, fj 
f4> juovo (*on('Iiisively ( h;'" ■ hr ^ i a I * ^ n! \ ;i 

In the ( ^huituny^ na und laat i /cati.n- 

th’u wupporlcd by ((ifotafions from tlu.i rurinas and ritho^ 
Muhiinnniidiins IntoUndia, and it woithl tlioiv 

Sumsni is iiit|bl\a(l in 


8y« 


the history of 


; n(,‘ 


sul)sof]uent progress till tlie !iid!|^t)r Slu'ildi Mf.diiuddin 1 


i MtdkT and Foi^iis /./ JD) 


and nothing (dse’’ is 




Vldrll 


ilio Sufi, 

iA' ■ 


;i\ iMO.'ito doyiii.f 

nine h in aired years . ,r,.H of llieni luaiutaln 

wivs liiinself a Siiti of tlio' i.ighi .-a; riiat the lhv|)S|P 

greafly aided In tlie dissc lijination Of Jii?^‘eligiou 
*inculeated many ppjda i.'lie dognias, atlinits of^^iroijf , Iprv^ 
how far they assindlMte <0 tLo dueinne ui’tli i iiajderu SilfiAy 
* Fiirtlier, a prfjfj i ti e jnesuniption is >tiong, tha' S 
India, and a host of I hn ){ /ran writers have adojitod tins 
between the two qJF'< ! , aial offeiMi! have sjj^o dwevt oft’dt at InOrO’ 
says : “ The siili&t is uoi a yj lt can he 01 


pIKnable to iiifOT lb relationship 
Bhugvadgft&, drijnany many 
^dev-.'loped itself, and tlierp is nothing 
not drawn from the Hindu S'isjtras. 
Its and I’ufes of coremouial obserVii^cos 
I'nio time before the advent the 
■ of Indian (a%in. p tho ot^^jfoiid, 
^nalgators of &e sj'stem and'i'^j^s 
iveuth ccutuiy publishg|(^kl*''lw//<i^ 
...M o 4 (W, « God 


who llVod about 






books of the .... 

[ Siud 

religion,' and 
R" tho highest order, and that lie was 
i; there can bo no doubt, and that he 
to him or to a foreign source, and 
^^arch for thoir solafion. 

to the Bhaktfism of 
tho fii^Nwimtico the^alogy 

le iJeryishos, 

it, as well .as in the Kor»lp, andj^ fully 


, believe, is peculiar to (he Iciu imt nmks of (he people of India, frW whence it tailored into Arabia and Persia. It has its 

origin in tho belief that man’s s|)iri!t is a Divine emanation, and, under certain peculiar circumstances, is possessed of a 

• . * t ; 

* Sro Cili'l. (ir|lmiii’M pnpi'i' on (lie Sulis in Vol. I. oC ilus 'I'ranfiaetions of I is written above of tliese pantbeistio visiunaries. 

' tbe bit'-- rary Socipti oi' lioiubav, to wliicli 1 Am imlobted I'or much of what 1 



in prolossors wrro (l('(‘[)Iy 
«'i lun;^’ tiino fln)so ideas 


’’ina of 
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Divine Mly&connoclca Winn, is c»r|,m«0|.uri,^ at,til,ntoa ,vl,„llv I, Is spiritnal.". A, 1,„„- 

cver, not wanUng to .ni.port an |,„,sa„,,„i„„ i„ 

noarcr home than Mia. It is vcll-kn,™-,, lhat Inring (he eariv a,, a-e nnn.v Chrisii. 

enibnod with mystic ideas about .digion, ami that ll.ey |„o,„„lgal,,l i 1 k.„, ui.lelt that („ 

rivalW the Clnislian faith in their eur.,.„ey. Iletaler. Kwttld, He tVette, Ihatan tttttl otitem are of „i,it,i„„ thttl the Sotm 

of .Songs wtntortgtnaUy nntWslood in a litoral sense, and tht.t it wtts only in the ,i,,t rent, try of the Christian era, trltel 

the apintolmystteisn, tens ran,,, ant tnttong a eertt.lt, elans of Cl.rlstittns, that it nets .al.ieeted to 

The anostte, avero particularly remarkal.Ie for Ihelr dovoliou to 1 the heel of tiett seel (I ed 

to the end 01 the ..xth century, and there ,,as nothing to prevent the talans front horroteln.- the tlo- 

myshc adoration from lltent. fleveral Soli tern,, arc of (Ireek tnigin, and Ihoy mnsl have heen derived thro.e 
medmm of Syrnu. Christians. Even the very name of the seel semns very like a Creek one. It is nsn d to .lerivo it 

fmm „f, “ecarso tyetd,” the nniterinl of whi.-h the clothing of the Satis i, made; hut this l„ |h„ 

liking of the .Solis, ami they say it means <■ pure,- an.l one tnay withont any violetne gniso in it ,he „.n,„ „f 

Gnosties~“ that fentah, of heavenly origin tvho, atvakemsl to a eons..io„,„ess of splrilnal eharael,.,. ,val,.h.., ovm. 
man, and never ceases to Imparl to him fresh of spirilnal , „.hi,.|, |, i, ||„, 

•destroy.” The question is, however, one that does not ..nnh ....neer,, tin, ohj,.,.! „r th,. p, ,.,,.,,! essay, a„,| i, |„ 

loll for fulnre enquiry, particularly as at pre.seiil, I l«licve, there are n.,l ,Iata snlli,.ieiilly esplieil harinonions in timir 

evidenoo satislactorily to nioct llio rofiiiircinent.s of tlu; (.-ii.sc. • 

Of tho several plia.e,s of Vaislinavima aboNWti, •.«.!, tl.c Hfiikll sy.sl.M,, of ( 'IiaitiUtya is wl,;U „ow lawails n.osi i„ oiissa 
(.duait.anya«ixa,tthela,.thvelv0 3^^^^^^^^^^^ I- | l.y Kl., sma tity, mal in-|luon.-c over tlio people, o.,vo 

Sreat (<elat to tlie. Avorsliip of Ja-annatlia. lie eo;y % (bid, Pra(a,,an,.ln., ul.u ^vas II, e sove.ei^a of ( ), issa’aUl,o 

timc,andtl.roi,ol,l,i,,ao(rcctcdaKT.ait,,ui,,yd,a,,-^^^^ | servlee of (l,e 0.0.I, a, ..I o-ave witle e.ir.vaey f„ |,i,s faid,. 

Miiialliii 


To lum is due tl.e practice of reeitiu- t1,o ('dagw!,,d^aillat d,e e,,f,ai,.'e to d,e le,,,ple, a,,.l ui, (li.Mvh 
is frreatly indebted to him for tluMvorld-wido reputation lio\ijiL,s. >{1 it that tlie d 

Piiri Idcforo his time; on tho contrary, tliere i,s rca.son to IkM tl.atfl; was .synel,r„„„us wid, tlio foundation ..f d.e'pi'el.iit 
temple under the orders of 4^|igahln'ma Dova In tho mid.lle ot^lie Iwelfd, eenl,„y ; but Chailanya's preaeI,i„os did nmeli 
to bring it home to every on^SP^^uhirlso it among the people of Bengal fiom wliou, be liad pi-oeeedeil, and diat of 
Southern India for whflSrconvorsIo>|||^,u hard, l,od, personally and tln‘oi,gl, his ehief diseiplus. How long before, 
that tho Pauranic sy.stcni provuIl(^s*5P^^'hIeli will form the sulycet of empiiiy i,, a subseij.ieut eliajtlei-. 

Tho earliest god of tho Aryi^wa.s the j^'S^iminary of tho day, the laanifest .syiiiboi of dm i„„„a„;fesL Divi-’ 
nity, who fi'cafStiiiml suslams^^ univei-so. AVliat Ids tii'sf; uamo e.\a«dy w;,s, we kii„w not; 
hut there is liti Vv ht tliat it w^\t’oi-mod of a root like .ho,/' -o,' 'mr w .vi wlien.'o Ike (Jreok 


Heliolatiy. 


^Xios and tlio Latin sd hy tlio rog 


Mitatiou of tliiX and 


• - H..V 1 mid Surya,'^ was oiu^ ol liis oarliVst jia,m('s 

accor<;(^g^to tho Rig Veda Safihita. J rya changed into .■,tsl,nii has alieady bee,, .shown, and as Visbini rose 

to itnportiutC8^i(jj||mi atiu-s A'ditya fell back, till the time of the I’liranaslie wiis relegated to a very sal, ordinate po.sition, and 

the bulk of his worlW|imws ranged thom.solvcs i Vjm nmks of the folhiwei-s of Vislnni, S'ivii and S'ahtf. A few only 
remained ^faith fi d to continued to ad W him for their .salvation, and these were known by tlie name of .S'anra 

or the worshipperTot'Siiryil^.'twSPt^^^ to tho iLunas, foi-mcd one of the live lemling seets of the lliudiis, e/.;-., fbo 
Vuishijavas, the S'aivas, the S'aktas, the t he Oanapatya.s. Their ^rif^'r, Iiowov,a-, daily eoulraeled, ;i,iVl 

at the beginning of tho twelfth century, his linilwHm -SVwv'er,, or tlie eii'eh, of tlieilutii-s iif Jji’ahiiiaiias, 

hut barely mentioned tliem wIthou^;il^?lgmiy details aho^ the initiation of neophytes into that, sect; tim sect being .so 
in-signifieant as not to rende.' whilo to dovoto to it even a small section in a lai'go work prof.issiiig to treat of tlm entire 

subject of tho rcligiou^idlhs of the Brahmanas. Raglmnandana, who wrote lliree Imudred and slvly ^i.'ars ago, is ei|iiiillv l,rief, 
noticing the sccy>«ffwi.sually, without entering into any dct;iil. In the present day, no S'anra is to he met with in all Bengal 
or Orissa, andmdy a few are said to e.vist in the North-Western Provinces, and they numljer, peiliaps, one in a Innnlied ihonsiind 
of the people. Adverting to them, AVilson says, “ There are a few of tliem, hut very few, and limy seai crly dilfei- from tlio rest 

of tho Hindus in their general observanees. The Tildyi, or frontal murlc, is made in a peenliar niannei-, will, red .sainliil, and 


* 'I'liu l>,'rvit.li'’s, 


40 
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tlic necklace sliould bo of crystal : tlioso are tlicir chief peculiarities : besides which, they eat one meal without salt on every 

' fiiinflay, and each mihkH or the sun’s ontranco into a sign of the zodiac : they cannot eat either until they have beheld the sun, 

so tliiit it is fortiinato that they Iidiablt his native regions.”* Of course, every Crahmana worahips the sun daily at his 

.Siindhyi'i, and no good Hindu porfornis a religious rite in which the sun does not obtain his share of mantras or offerings ; but 

that is ([iiite distinct from initiation into the mantra of the sun, and the acceptance of that dl\'inity as the god elect for one’s 

salvation. In this latter scjisc, tin; worship of the sun has all but complololy ceased for near a thousand years, and no groat 

temple has boon dodicalod to him within the last six hundred years. Tlic Black Pagoda of Konarak was designed for him about 

the middle of the tliirtoeiilli century, but oidy to replace an older one which had become dilapidated. The new structure, 

howi'vor, fell down 1)(-foro it u ns consecrated, and was ncA'cr rebuilt. In the J’uri enclosure, there is a small temple 

containing an insigiiKicant small liguro of the sun, which is said to have been intended for the Konarak temple ; but it is said 

to bo the old one wliose tem])le Avas being i'el)uilt and not a iieAV one, and there is nothing to shoAV that when it was made, 

the sun AAiis rcc(!ivcd b}' any large numlicr of persons as the deity for their salvation. The Kapila Safihita praises the 

* 

worship of the sun as a means of curing disq^^w^ ainl beoftuse^t ha(|jfured a prince 

ot* leprosy. 'I’lic teinjjlo at Gwidlor cnjo}e{]^ho B|j||||crcdiit^ aUQ l^er tem^cs elsewhoi’e I^ aa^o depMUpi^thcir celebrity 


oy lludr li('aling powers. Tlie teinidc of Mail 



it dates from tlio boglnniiig of the sixth centini 
heen more current than in sulisequcnt years, bu 
theory ; the princes of the tifiio, such as GonardA n 
S'llivas. . 


:)|'tho largest an^flOt‘1|mplp|ir^^^^^ sun extant; 



Oh^iad|^ an|^t the tiino^f its foui 

hicli inoticest, sayyjj^PIng favour of such a 
,to predecessors 


might have* 
favour of such a 
issotfs, being described os 


The Avorslilppers of Ganes''a occupy cA*eu%,'ftm] 
to Wilson, tliey “ canlcarci|| 

Gfiiiii|ii4va.s , V 

as th(! ol)viati)r of dilroultii 
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■iistinct sect 
.B aud ncA'er ^ 




plan 


(inl 


ituico 


journey, Avitliont invoking Jiis })rotoctlon. 
the only persons to Avliorn the olasslfieation ^ 
exclusively vencratisl, and the Avorslilp, Avhcn|t is 
Dkndiriljn''^ In Orissa, Darpana is the onlJ^q4^(|, 
a small Avaterfall and an insignllicant temple arc the 

looked upon with indiirorcnco. They arc ovldently^f Vfry modem d&J^^s the K 
nothiifg to say about thcim No lJri}'a accepts the 
where looked upon as a 8uhordInat(' individual, p 
Jl should he atfdod, however, that the festival of^ 


loy never ftc(j 




of the AViMio ill the month of iJhadfa than by the Tl 


lenngsi 


placed in front of the Avorshipper, nrftl not to any iir 
Bengalis, they do not, at their dilTeront fasts and i’csii 
tcmiiorary clay images arc all but unkiiowii in their 
the small lloalin^ Bengali population. 


list 

of lewi^ but 

qulousfy by the Hriydi 
ijuremadeiiito apot) 
credit of the tJjiyis 
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4 for such objeoi 
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Abhiros, Blankets made liy ilu>, 80 

Abraham, Oath administered by, Form of oath iitiotl by, GO 

Abul Fazl, list of Orissan Mahals, 4, an important historian of Orissa, 11 

Abu Said Abul Khair, a Sufi writer, 150 

Abyssinians, The, 22 

•Acanthus, Greek treatment of the, 41) 


Acaraniaus, their skill in the use of the pellet-how, 121, excelled the Ach.Tans Ij A'lti Hills, (jranilifcrous (iin-iss used for statuary on the, 05 


Alexander, Invasion of, 10, Glass (\)lTin of. 111, Inlhn'iico of the eonr)uest of, 
on Indian art, 72, (invk artists under, in India, 15, Architeetuivin India, 
after the invasion of, 20, Stylo of comhinpf tin' hair, IH, Beeeives stool from 
Porus, 111), The oompani«nis of, notiooil the Dhuti among the Indians, 8i, 
mlapts an Asiatic dross, S2 
Alexandria, Cleuiont of, DO 
Alison’s Essay on Taste, (Jnotations from, 40 


ligVoda, Jll 


in the use of the sling, 121 
Achfloans, Use of the pellet-bow by the, 121 
Achdryas, employed in making drosses for idols in Ihmgal, 

Achilles, Nude statue of, 88; Curricle of, Homer on.tho \j;ricle of, 130 : 

Shield of, Folds on the shield of, 124 , . iil’i, a 

Acland, Rev. P., Popular Account of the Manners and CuHtoms 

72, Iron Scale armour in Udayagiri sculptures, 82 ^ ^ 

Acropolis, Direction of the temples on the, 33, Nude figures prt'sorved (lili 
temple, The Statue of Minerva in the, G1 • ^ i. 

Adamas, same as Cocila and Br&hmani river, 0 ^ | 

Adhikbdnga, a kind of Hindu made dress, 84 ^ 

Aditi, a goddess of some importance in the Big Voda, 140 -S 

Aditya, Hymns addressed to, 151, ^fjfciections to the identification of Vishnu 
with, 150 ; Name of Surya, | 

^gina, Collection of statues of, 55 
Ailginctan School of Art, its 
Aflghan architecture not affocted by Pngufe 
Africa, Eoidicst buildings of, are rcctanguloV 
Agastya, Bottles of leather mentioned by, in 'W^ig Veda, ^H1 
Aghoris, a sect of the Slvites, 133 
Agnayi, wife of Agni, 140 

Agni-astra or ancient Indian fire-arm, 121 ' ’ >;v 

Agni invoked to repel enemies like a coat of mai. ' ' > ‘^vnulo energy of, not j 

worshipped, 140, invoked to appear mounted on i, 1-7, compared j 

wit^ iron-walled cities of Asuras, 121, one of the thr(.^[||godH of uneleiit j 

Agni Purana. onSfSfejj^alH for bows, US, on the attitud\ proper wlien | 
using the bow, 120^orPi^^irtues of a good bow, 118, on ihtwjjissifieaiion 
of weapons, 117, on the miS^Ws^for an umbndla, lOH, on the ftateriul, &c. 

123, on the gWund-planB 

of buildings, 27, on ribbed domcsJ^y^Wilgi^^cRH of walls, V , 41, on 
the distinction between a dhvaja and a pataka, of^eks, 35 

Agra, Material of the Port at, 35, 118, Woodeu gate at, 37, Gatcjj|jAjj|S^^itlia 
deposited at, 36, Mud and mat hovels in ; Indicat^jjjj^^^ 
models in, 22, Diwan i khas at, 36 

Ain i Akbari, Orissa in the, 11, Naples of JWltls in Orissa in the, 4 j 

Aitaroya Brahraapa, on Rudra, 152, en ’the pre-emincnc(i of Vishnu, 150, . 
Anoedoto of Ajigarta in the, 89 

Ajanta Caves, Naked fiM'fe's in the, 60, their style similar to those; of Karli, 

23, Prescoes^iU^r77, Figures of hermits in the, 83 
Ajax, Homer shield of, 124 j 

Ajigarta, the hermit lives with his family in a wood, 89 j 

Akas'amukhi, a sect of the Sivites, 138 i 

Akbani&m&h, Orissa in the, 11 !' 

Alabela, a variety of^nch-shell, 115 
AlamgimAmdh, Orissa in the, 11 

Allahabad, Mixed and transitional styles of temples in, 30, Material of the 
Fort at, 68, Vaishijava Gupta Raj^s at, 136 i 

Alla-uddin Hussain, founder of the Bahininy dynasty, 22 


Am, u term of great autinuiiy for motlu'r, 1 Id 

Amara Sinlm, mi the Dillenaii kiudH of ornaments, 07, on the names of 
covcivd waggons, 133, on tho names of ears, 132, on dllfereiit kiirds of 
nlioes, DG, on Sanskrit words for a tailor, S3, on the number of charioteers, 
fiA ^ battalion, 133, on tht* wi'igiit of a Nishka, 20 

■■naravali, (\)rivrt nanii; of, 77, Oi i iincnee of a eonil) in tin; seulptures of, 91, 
^ W (’liaiu-mailed figure in, 125, rails, resomblaiieo of the figures on, to those 
111 the Sanohi gatrways, 7S, Nature of tin; has-ri'liefs of, 57, Scweil dress in 
1 seulptures of, S2, Unman figures in tho lopes of, 77, Cajis and tinbans in 
[ 11 thc^ sculptures ol, (H 

V and Tlnsens fighting with tho, GO 

/>ifflmeriea, Earlh'st buildings of, arc ri'etangular, 27 
^iu'ieun Fpiseo[)al Chun'Ii, Fast idiousness of the, 15 1 
I a term of great aniiipiity for motluT, 116 

Amp^lus and naeehiis, at La Sirota, 70 
Amriii, a small water V(*ss(*l, 110 
Amnkta, non-missile arms, 1 17 
Anaita, Astoreth oUeiing a vow to, J 10 , 

Ananga Bliima Deva inlroduees Hliakti sj'stem in Puri, J37 
Ananta-Vdsudeva, Temjile of, 30, Measiiivmenls of the Icmpio of, 41 
Ananta, the stMiipiiernal diviiiily, 92 ^ 

Ancient remains wanting in India, reasiuis for, 15 
j \\Aiidliaka, anecdote of Dasaratlia and, 91 ‘ 

Ij kxi^dromeda and IVrseiis, (Irmip of, hy nenveiinto Cellini, 5Ii 
Ij Anga-^l^|ia, a kind of oitoinan, lOt 
i! Aiigarakha, a Hindu jacket, Si 

j Angelo, Miehael, Monster head ill ilie Last Judgment of, 51 
i Angia, a Ibrm of modern Hindu made dress, SJi ^ 

Angika, a kind of lliiidn madc-dr(‘ss, 81 
Angirasa, Wives ol‘, 110 

Angnla, the standanl mi'nsnrc for carpenter’s work, 102 

Animal life, KViireseiitalioiis Orissan temples, 50 

Ankusa, a goad for an el(*J?fmnt, 13 1 

^nthropmnorjdiism among tin' gods, 113 

Anthpiities of Orissa, (Jmeral Ohscrviitions on the, 13 d srq. 

|j Antiquity of Indian Architeetnre, Argmnent on the, 1 L 
^|utarshann, a vessel for serving out wine, 1 10 
Amiviiida went to battle on an clejihant, 127 
Apairtanyat is describcil as scaled on a goldiai scat, 101 
Apara j i ia- ; iraehehha , 25 

Apastambha, Samayaeliiirika Dliarma Sutra of, 80 
Aphrodite, the female prinei|)h; in creation analogous to Mayd, 117 
Apollo, of Bernini, 13, 70, GO, IJelveilerc, Statue of, 19 
! A])olldni().sf; Sirens as described by, 53 
Apris, Hymn to the, 78 

Apsley House, McnAirial stidno 18 the west of, 88 , 

Arabs, Obsceno form of oath among tlie, GG 
Arabshnh, Proverb on the Indian sword in, 119 
Ai'eh, Flying, of Kborasabad, 18 , 
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Arclw d OaU'wnv or (ornna in Ayodliyji, 20 

Areljcs, I’lic Oi‘iK>;an ar( liit<'cts ignorant of llio prinolpli's of trno, 30, Substitutes 
, of, l»y gradual |•roj••c•l inns, 31, J'dving, not in As'oka buildings, IS 
Arcliilicliiic, Indian, 13, Anli(jMity of 13, Tlio end of, is to build wnll, 30, 
J3 )ii.iliis, Indian, Al>st'iicc «.»f early, 13, Seven Lamps of, 71, ('lassilicalion 
of, 21, Details ol‘, 30 r/ Coiiveiitioiialism in, 23, Sanskrit works on, 
25. 

Arrllianaris'vnrn, the nndrogynons figure of Dnui and 1‘udra, J17 

Aivd', a ( lass of Snhs, 15(1 

Arliafa, advf>eat(* of I\iadliyainika Doctrines, 9 

Ari.'fojiliani's, on the jiarasol, 107 

Arjuna overeoines Maya, 23, Arjuna’a Hag, Device of a monkey on, 120, bad 
Jvj’islina I’er Ids Sarathi, 133 
Arka Kshefra, Origin of, 10 

Armour, H^r the l>ody, not j-epresenled in Ijliuvanes'vara bas-reliefs, 125, for 
horses, 129, Jor tin.- liead, in aneieiit Hindu .seulpiui’i'S, 121 
Anns, ()lJensiv(‘, in aneieni sculjdiircs, 117, Hindu classilieation of, 117, Defcn- 


‘ Atg^rli, a medial in tlic tributary hill states of Katak, 5, Occurrence of ocherous 
sandstone at, 35 

Atharva Veda, Ushnis or the turban in the, 94 
Attha Sila, Ordinances of, 91 

Ath(?nf?, Direction of tlie t('mples consecrated to, 83 * 

Athen.s, Drajicry on the seatcal Minerva at, 61 
Attica, Direction of the temples in, 83 
Atreya, Wives of, 140 
Atri, roasted in a machine room, 21 
1 Attanngula Waiisa, Translation of, 90 
! Augsburg, Dlaek divinities in the Cathedral at, 1 17 
Augustus, Joined eye-brows of, 59 
Aul I\(?la, a medial in Katak, 5 
i Avadanas, Female mendicants in tbc, 90 
Avadliutns, a sect of the S'ivaites, 138 
i. Avaiiti Kiiinja, a part of Skanda Piirana, 9 
i; Ayodliya, Description of the metropolis of, 19, Assembly hall in, 20 
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Armi Hmo vidr Haiir. 

Arravan Coad, llic Holden Clic-rsoncso of the Grecian writci's, G 
An ian’s F( l ipliis of the Kryllii ian Sea, Fxtent of, 0, on 1ht‘ ns(* of foreign wine 
in India, 117, on dillLTcnt kinds of siialllLS, 12S, on Indian cotton, 80, 
on porcelain, 111 

Arrows, Form.s of ancient, in tla^ Dig Veda, 119, Shni(C, size and n 
for, .120 

AHt'iMis, tlic tcrnalc priiici[di' in creation analogous to ^laya, 117 
Animivalm, The triph' munllestations of the god, J50 
Aryans, Arehit-eeinn? when lirst stmtied hy the, Dl, The tln'cians asa^fti 
w('r(', 1 1', Orissa well-known to the Indian, S, Ohjeetion to the 0: 
ofS'ivaism anKuig the, 13(5 j 

As'ani, a naiin* of llndm, J M, As'ani vith' Vajra. 

As'aii, young slioots of Hie, use for dn_*ss, S7 

Aslitii-dliatu, an alloy of (‘ight metals iniieh ])riz(:*(l, 07 g.; 

Aslita-malrikas, eounler)tart of the Virgin with tlu* (Hiild, 1 J-7 ^ •' 

Ashur, 3’Iie creator and the sun typified in, 1 13 V ^ 

Asia, Aryans from the plateau of Central, Antl(piitv of Hn^ arehiteet nre 6f, 

Asiatic Society, Jourmil of tlie, vide Journal j Sankrit MSS* on Arehitectui 
the Lihrary of th(\ 25 

AsVnakiis, Kll'eets of eelijises on the, 7 • 

As'oka, (Cylindrical shafts of tlie T/ds of, 45, No authenlii* remains of the .( 
te^njdes of, 23, St one arehitcet ure of India eommenees witli the age of, 13, J 
^ pillars, the oldest arehiieet iiral remains, 13, I’illars of, deserihed 15, lO,’ -' 
Pillars not in Kgvjitian styli^, 17, Huddhist religion prevailed in Orissa 
long before tlfci edicts of, 13(5, Fxeavations and eivef ions of the time of, 23, 

* Pnhlished Ids edicts in Kaliiiga, 7, Art of hnildiug in the time of, 15 
As'oka leavt'S, freijnently representiHl on Ori.'fsan linials, 19 
As'oka Sajdand, (51)servanees on tlie, 49 •* 

Assam, fdon saen’d to Bhagavaii in, 50 
A.ssos, Ivude drapery of the sculptures in the temple at, 01 
Assyria, Kagaknnyas allied to the mermaid.s of, 43, Number of persons using a 
eliaviot of, 130,' LiUtmess of Indian arehiteetnre to that of, 17, Choveron 
moulding from, 17, Towers of, 17, Palaet's of, 27, Art in Hrissa pore 
developed Hian in, 57, Fort from, IS, Flat ro(.)f of, Is, Areldteetureof^,^^^ 
Buildings of llio Alonarelis of, 15, J)ot)rs of, unlike Indian ones, lS<(3o^ddJ 
of, like Hie Indian snjiported on eorlu'lSf Is, Harness of, 129, ‘liallie 
» idea pervading Hie ndigion of, 115, Palaces, Lion and (kilc.issal iigured 
gateways of, 31, Cheek nwudding from, 17, School of Art of, 56, 
from, 17, I ntt rlaeiiig circular moulding from 17, 16, Far hcliind ^ .Qytcks 
in carving human figures, 50 '••e 

Asta ^Mountain, Cliumar from the hair of the cattle on the, lOS 
Asiarte, tin? lemah* principle in creation analogims to Aldya, J 17 
Astin, the Hindu word for the sleeve, 84i 

Astoreth, *Meaning of the term, 140 _ 

Asuras, On the gold and jewels of the, 97, the aboriginal riiallie woi’shij^xrs, 137^‘ 
A^^'alayana, on the use of huvino leather for shoes, 97 
As'vattlui, Gifts of, to Payu, 79 
As'vini, wife of the As'vins, 11(5 

As'vins, with ornaments, 97, blow the eonch-shf 11 to claim their shwfO of th^ 
Irnoty, J 2(5, bring ill viands on many stevds, make Bedu mount a swift 
cdiarger, 127 

^Vsymaiidia.s at Ty.‘hes, The colossal statue of, 88, No drapery on colossal figures 
of, 61 
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Baal, Tlie Creator and the sun typified in, 113 
Baber Shall, Abundanco of rliinocoros in India in the time of, 7 
JUabylon, Palates of, arc rectangular, 27 

ide^^rvaduif tli^ 
of; 60;- Tlie 

>3i^iriA, Durktkn^f Greek'|y^tninion in, 1(1. 

J^trian Grc()b^iuliims Isinm architeekife tS 

Bahmaj 

Alkuddin 

^(jJlpodari, a Bauddha goddess, 90 
rrichaOrihya Pams’ 1^3 
Devi, Olotheti of vafiegated patj 
Baker, Mi^jor, on the Bactnan figure 
Bakou, Hermits on the other side of, 

^ Baladova, the Stacy Silenus compared 
'"Balakbilyas, names of rishis, who jm 
selves from a dislocated mi 
'Balasoro, 5, Buddhist rem^ 

' Baieonios^ Lofty, v 
fy^BaUbur, Profbs 
jBaHiika, idemtified wt 

Balhliiril^^ of hjigldy pri 
[hit a raahal 
[islidhi, a inahal in 
Bana, an Asura, dei^i 
liundnmndi near 
Banduhesh, Acci 
Bangles, in nnci 


•Vl 

tiled in, 143 



them- 


t«,b« IndigenoiuiQ findiA, 79 


-mi . 

te 


ho fall of man in thcj 


Banja, a m«.hyiA^Kat(4k, d 
Bfinsdiha, a Ahal Orissa, 4 
Barah, the ftjgaf natn^:|)f t>awaf Jl^rbhun^ 
Baranes, Jj|||iyiikc the l8pg of, | 

Baris4, a mahal in Bh^ 







(tyi jd^^lPil^hi bas-Mefsyj 

Battlomep||^^ wall tah 
Baud<lh|wi; |||.^^^ in 

Baakfga -in Ori.-^ 

denva#A orihl 
India, 05 

iho symbolism <i9^iooui^|lk)Iourod umb 
Fourth 
Is, of am ieul 

.avc-« i>{,^^pr,.^j^a7 \ 

Benares, Sitimtion of the temple bf'vlifTStVam iA,3?f4(^ndand mat hovel* 
in, Balconies in, 22, temples. Relative proportions of, 28, Mixed and transi- 
tional slyle.s of temples in, 30, Primitive temples of, 29, Typical, temple,, 
compared with that of Orissa, 29, Cornices of temples and houses at, 45. 
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Benitij&y ® Bcpt of Or CKaBa«, 4 

Benclios, in ancient India, 104, with hacks and arm-rcsts, 105 
Bcnfey, Interpretation of a passage of the lUg Vi‘da hy, 150 
Bengal, Coast of, 6, Temple of K41i in, 22, Diwany of, 6, Bhadrasana common 
in, 28, Largo stones not chiselled in, 15 
Bengali Temple compared with those of Orissa, 30, An order of northern 
Hi^du architecture, 24 
Bernini, Apollo and Daphne of, 43, 7G 
Bermul Pass, the western boundary of Orissa, 5 
Bernoulli’s work pn India, Orissa in, 12 
Betel boxes, Occurrence of, in early India, 100 
Beul^i M., on Ninevito sculptures, GO 
Bhadrak, mehals in the Sircar of, 4, 5 
Bhadrasana, very like the Roman compluvium, 28 
Bhagadatta, distinguished for his elephant, 127 
Bhdgalpur, Situation of a Temple near, 7, 40 
Bhagavadgltd, Bhakti system in the, 154, 150 

Bhagavata PurApa, on the worship of Bhava, 3, 137, Crowns of wild flowers 
mentioned in the, 70, Mystical poetry of the, 154 
Bhagavati, Measurements of the temple of, 41, Typical pitchers on the i>illara 
of, 44, Lion sacred to, 60, Stylo of pilasters in the temple of, 43, Mcasurt;- i 
ments of do. 44, Weather moulding in the back frame of ilio statue of, 4S j 
Bhagirathi, 0 | 


Bologna, Oiovanni da, Allegory of Mercury hy, 54 
Bones, Removal of, from foundations of buildings, 38 
Bookstands, in the I^luktes vara temi)le, 105 
Boorbnnpur, Ilalconies at, 22 

Boots at LMayagin, S2, liigb, oonirivnce of, in Amanivati figures, 82, figures 
of aneient Indian, 00, and shoes, in ancient India, 05 
1 Borassus llabcllilbrmis, leavt's of, 107 
Bosiiri, ibree meanings of the ti'rm, 0, 7 
;■ Bos gnurus, indieus, 7 
:| Bosses, in Orissaii arcbitcctiire, 1-8 
Botta, on Assyrian sculptnri', IS 
I Bottles of leal her, 112 

:j Bow, in aneient India, Materials of, llS, Atiiiude in drawing the, 120 
|! Bowls, figures of large, 110 
! Bracelets, in aiUMeut India, 08 
I Brackets, in Orissaii areliitectiire, 1.8 
I Brabmaebaris, a sect of tbo S'ivaites, 138 

Brahma, represi'nted with four beads, 5 1, IMultiplieity of bands of, 5I<, Ty- 
plueus more monstrous than the four-beaded, 53, god of the, Vaisyas, 
1 M, on the top of the umbiliiMl e(»rd of Vishnu, 54, Days of, H 
Brahma Puraiia, Blmvanes'vara in ibe, 3, 5, 9 
Brubmana, a kind of earth fit for building, 37, 157 
Brabmaiia-Sarvasva, 157 



Bhakti, Authors on, 165, first promulgated in the Bliagavadglta, 151, circulated 
hy Nimbaraka, 155, system of Cbaitanya in Puri, 157 
Bhandava sacrifice, 66 . 

Bhanynagar viefe Bhynagara X 

Bharadvaja, Holy places of Orissa described l)y, 10 ^ 

Bborata worships the slippers of Rama, 95, 90, Tbo continent of, 

Bharata Mallika, Ankle boots noticed by, 90 
Bharatpura, Thatched huts in the Palace of, 22 
Bhdrgava, Wives of, 140 , 

Bhaskara Achdrya, on bhakti, 156 
Bhava, a name of Rudra,^4 
BhavAnicharapa Bandy op Adbj^’g History of Puri, 11 
Bhccls, Dye stuffs in use among^||Jie, 81 
BhiJuAgara, a mahal in Eatak, 5 
Bhilsa Topes, Sculptures in the, 91, ^jr^ros in the, 00, Carvings made 

after the completion of the, ^0?^ 

Bhima encounters the Paundras, 7, keepS^s promiso-Vy sucking the life blood 
of Duss Asalia, 92 *'*• . , 

Bhishma’s flag, Device of a palm tree on, 12eJ^ 

Bhogamandapa, or refectory, an addition to thewnples of Orissa, ' 38, pf Puri 
erected with materials from Konarak, 42, 45 
Bhogamandir, vide Bhogamao<Japa 
Bhogral, a mahal in Orissa, 4 

Bhoja Rajd of Dhar, author of KAjA MArtan^a, 2, 28, of ^ktikalpataru, 108 
Bhrigu, Curse of, to Siva, 140 
Bhumiyas*of Chutia Nagpura, 4 
Bhutanese architeiifi*.':jiot affected by English taste, 10 \ 

BhuvanesVara, the greawst^eat of Sivaism in Orissa, 148, in Br^jhma Vuraiia, 
9, 45, The oxnblcm of tho'fls«dpjrinciple alone represented at,\ll(7, sciilp- 

Padma Kshcti^ 10, Hud- 
dhist remains near, I?qjecBonniB|^^Jj|LWw pilasiprs in the 
temples of, 30, Carvings on walls at, 40, Smallat^^fe wiii^ t he t(.‘ji^)lcs of, 
84, Measurements of the Jagomahan at, 44, Stylobates 
of, 42, 65, Interlacing moulding of, 17, Enclosing a 

simple coping, 33, Date of the Great Towe|<*d!’, 31, Temple chamber 
the fanes of, 30 

Bijppur, curvilinear roofs in, 14, Architecture of, 22 
Birahhdma, 7 

Diripadda, a mahal in O^sa, 14 

Birmingham, Sultyufif^Buddha deposited at, is wrongly attributed to artists 
of,70 

Bishenpur, 4 

Black Pagoda, Ornamental cornice of the, 45, Granitiferous gneiss used for 
some statues of the, 86 

Blandford, Mr. W, Tj^n^he occurrence of Lateritc in Orissa, 34 
Boars,. Meat of will^flSnSorly used by the Hindus, 48, os pateras in Orissan 
architecture, 48 

^oat, with machinery in the Mahahharata, 110, Description of ancient Indian’ 
95, in early Indian sculptures, 116 

41 



Brabmani, likMilllicd with tbi‘ (V^clla, 0, 3'bt‘ river, t 
Brabmavaivarla r«naiia, Description «)!’ Vislmu’s chariot in ibe, 131 
Brahmin, Copy of a drawing by a, 51 
Bnitya Ksbatriya of Manu, 135 
/^Briareds, one of ibe sons of Uranoa, 53 • 
ridle, 12 

.^Bribai Saribitii, on ibe Vak Cliauri, I0;>, on tlie size of bedsteads, lOl', on 
feailujrs for umbivlbi, 108, on tin* use, Ac, of the sword, 122, on Llie 
woods approprial(! for bedsteads, lOJ 
Brija Kisbore (lliose, History of Puri, 12 
rishi^aua, a throne for S iva, J03 
riseiSj^oiiuMl ('y('-bro\vs of, 59 
itisb Museum, Staiut?s from JMiletus in tin', GJ 
cade or gold elotli in the Vedas, 79 
Bi^aded forage caps in ayeiemt India, 95 
BroiWe arms, Us(? of, in bisloric age, 117 
Brown’s Darvesbes, 155, 150, 157 
Browne; Sir T., 1 
Bruton’s Travels, Orissa in, 12 
Bueepbnlus, City ITiiilt to tiu? memory of, 1(> 

Buckles for horse-trappings, 128 

Buddha Gaya, Date of tlio Binblliisi railings at, 82, Temples of, flimilav to 
Hindu temples, 2 1', Wlndo\\*i the upjier cliamber of ibe ta)wer of ike 
inple of, 31, Ibiddliisi rni^ posts from, 8l 

S n, lvis(j of, 9, in aneient lias-icliefs, 135 
, a class of areliiteetural struetnre, 21 
Bngri, a mahal in Orissa, 1 

Bubler’s Apastaml)a Sut ra, SO * 

Building, Art of, befon; ibe time of As oka, 15, Season for, 37, Ground fit for, 
37 

Bunsen, Chevalier, on Buddhist porsecutious, 8 

Burung, a mahal in Katak, 5 ^ 

Burmab, Forms of Bud(lln.-,t* strueturo in, 21, Dates of tlie Dckgojias of, 27, 
Arebiteeiure of, not ail’ec^led by English taste, 0, IG, an order ol Biublliist 
arebiteeture, 21 

Burnell, A. C., Transcripts of Sanskrit works on arcliitceiure procured 
by, 25 

rt, occiuTonce of, in Amaravati tigunr, S2 




Cabul, Figure of Buddha found at, G8 
Cakes in Muktes'vara Hcnloturcs, 110 
Cabinu8,*tbe gymnoi>bist, Paral)le ol, IG 
Calcutta, Mud and mat boveli in, 22 
Calotropis gigantel, Fibre ol', used for tlic la.-so, ^23 
Cano moruH, occurrcneo of, in early scidpluivs, 101 
Cannabis sativa, Fibre' of, us(rd for bow-strings, J J8 
Caps and turbans, in j|ricient sctdptmv.s, 94 
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CjijKifa ornnmciil, noi im t with in Ori^^san templop, 42 
’ (’an y, Kditur of the liamayaiia, ‘JO 
( arlvl(\ on tlir nakedness nt sculptured llj^nires, 88 
Caniaiie, rinc inii.slln frnin, 80 
(‘arp<-nferK’ work, standard measure for, 102 
Cal vin!;' in sl/u, on (trissan temples, G7 
(’arvalides, not to he found in Orissa, It 
' Casliinir, sliawls of, in ancit'iit India, 70 
Cashniirian, a class oC Indian architect iin*, ‘JIi 
Caspian Sen, hei niits on 1}je shojv's of tin*, 80 
Castanets in early Indian sculptures, 11 t 
Cas'yapa, an arehlt»‘etural work noticed hy IJama Kaz, 25 
(kitapidts, in ancient India, 1‘21 
(‘aves of Western (thauts, 22 

C(‘llini, lleiivenuto, mairniliccnt i'rou|» of Pc'rseiis hy, 54 
Ccntaui’s, Conception of the Creek artists, d!.!, forms ot the, 50 
Cert', the fianale principle in creation analogous to Maya, 117, counterpart of 
Kali, 117 

(Vvhin, Ih inccss of, wrecked on the Orissan coast, 7, Buddhist nunains in, 24 
Chiidars, Occurrenci; of, in ancient India, 71 

CViaitanya, Bhakti system ])()|)nlarlsed hy, 155, 150, Valslinavas of the, Sam- 
prudava, 1 10, lihakti system of, now current in Orissa, 157, eonvorts Pra- 
t ipa L’udra, 157 

Chaitanya, Charitainrlla, lihakti system in the, 15G 
Clw\in-mail, Kignr(‘ dressed in, in Amar;lvati, 125 
(diairs, figures of, in ancient seul[)inres, lOt, lO*;, JO(J 
Chamara, ocenrrenc(‘ of, in early sculptures, 108, lO'J 

Champa, llhag^^ll"“'^i 7 

Cliandernagar, Curvilinear roofs in, 22 

Chaml, Story of Hemvati in, (15, IMmet mentioned in the 12S 

Chatidalas, Ikuics (»f, injurious to l.uildings, 88 
Chandrasekhara Banurji, 4 

(’hapkans, Oeeurrenee of, in amdent scnljdurcs, 71 
Chariots, Description of the oMcst, drawing of, 120 
( ’hanutcers, of Mgypt were persons of rank, 188 
Charjama, 8 

Charles II., statue of, 88 
Chasaka, a kind of drinking ciij), 110 
Chaturdohv, in aneicut India, 181 
Chatisgurh, Dasiiranya in, C 
Chaturinasya Yaga, 14 • 

Chauluskat, a mahal In Katak, 5 
Chedi, father of K^asii, 125 
Chelsea Hospital, statue in the, 8»8 , 

Chersonese, the (1 olden, 0 
Chevrons, fr8m Sanehi, I7 
Chignons in early India, 03 

Chilka Lake, in the southern limit of the TJriya dialect, 5 ■ . 

Chin in (hissan tiguivs, 50 

China silk, Flags of, in the, Kuinara Samhliava, 12(5 
Chinese, Serpent gods in, books, 48, (the) are particular UiO'i 

colours, 8l 

Chiton, Made dress of the Amanivati figures not like the, 82 
Chlamys, Made dress of the Amaravati tlgures^not like the, 82 W 
' C.hlorito, Oeeurrenee of, in Hnlasore, 35 / 8^ 

Chola, a short hoddice, the Hindu word lor tlie tbrso, a kind of lljadtt^adc' 

dr(!ss, 8 1 ^ " 

‘ Cholaka, the Sanskidt for a hrcast-plate, a kind of Hindu mado-dreil, 
Choramainjahi, vide Coromandel ^ 

Churn in ancient India, 112 

• Chntia Kagpura, ideniilied with Dcsarenc or Dasdranya, G, 7, 24 
Circara,^Xoithcrn, see Katak and Madras 

Cities, in KigVeda, 21, of Diisyus, I ndra overthrew ninety -nine, 21,' 
ed, of the As'uras, 21, of Sambara made of stone, 22 
Chmmaenoiso Annalists, 81 . 

Clarke, Dr. Adam, on the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva, 154 
Clement, of Alexandria, 09 
Clito, the soulptor, 50 
Clolli, in seulytunY 80 j # 

Clubs, Forms of, i| ancient India, 122 
‘Ciiidos, Nude Vei/s at, 05 


Cnidian Vtmus, Satyr the finest work of the author of the, 53 
Coat of Arms, in Orissan architecture, 48 
Cocila, the, identified rvith tho Brahmaiii river, 0 
Coilfure, in ancient India, 92 
Cole, 8 

Colebrookc, Essays hy, in tlio Asiatic Researches, 14G, on tlio site of Kalinga, 
(^ollngo, a part of Bengal coast, 0 • 

Collar, Idea of, derived from a bullock’s hump, 129 
I Colour, in Orissan Scailpturos, G5 
I' Columnar Ordinance of tho Hriyas, 44 

Combs, Oeeurrenee of, in aneient sculpturc.s, 94 
Comorin, (5ipe, 0 

C()neli-.sliell, in early India, 114, Varieties of the, 115, commonly used ii 
war, 127 

Corinthian style, Traccsof, wanting in As'oka pillare, 16 
Cornieo, in Orissan arehitecture, 45 
Coronets, in aneient India, 08 
Coromandel Coa.st, pearls fished in tho, 100 
Coronets, 08 
Cotta.s, 53 

Cotton and wool, in ancient India, 79 
I Cotto.s, one of the sons of Uranos, 53 
ji Courier hag, in aneiiuit sculpture, 112 
Crests, Foliated, in (Yrissnn architecture, 48 
Cromleehs, liLdong to no style of arehitecture, 10 
C^otalaria juneea, Epbro of, use for bow sfcring.s, 118 
i Crowns, in aneig'T India, 98 

Crystal, .:i made of, in early India, 111, Palace, lipwiv- siaiucs ii 

f ' 

of thiuk succulent, 40 

wore' ieatht^, 125 

^ lffaji>r'©iwieral A., Piwportton^^ ac 

cording to, 28, :iS(lii4y On Ariau ord4r of archil ^ro, 45, ott' ajjudo fcmal 
figure, at :5&| Odsiiui iu jiio Bhj^ of, 12, oil tho flora 

ornaniout-!, 6lt tho TOySblong sbielcU ;^pti(^ by, 121 

on stars and crosses, in anoie&t 120^ Oti. tii6 works of Baotre 

' ^ i^culptors in India, 7 1, Mcuiics in 3Iinchlkculpturoi 

supposed Sinebi 89^ oxplanatiqik of certai 

in Ihc Banchi nationality of Btacy 

^ Cupid, with a ]>uir of hands four-haj^cl^ 5 

Curtins, Quuitus, on tho on)j)j|ym^ bf 11: 

on tho Naraelni or 0 

I Al^bion, stuffed, in oarh^ndta, 1®^^ •. 

I^Outtac’k and Mftdrasjjroct of land ^ween, 2,^1 
' Cuttack, 149| Bnwpt remains in^ .13, nb>| 

Cybcle, the croatij^n iiya, cop^rpart 





i 




,6 

lilnd of .llii i ■ 

C. T. on tibie sense or4oi|fi^y 

and ougeiiiensis suited for bedsteads, 101 
Hdmanf the Hindi word for skirts, 84 ' 

D4nadharma, on the giving away of a white umbiv’'^ 
Danijapai, a Sircar of Orissa, 6 
Pundit, a sect of S'ivaitcs, 188 
Paud^y^vta, posture in drawmg tho bow, 121 
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Daphne of Bernini, conception of the, 48, 76 
Datpsna or Tlnijaka Eahetra, 10 
Darpana, Temple of Gapes'a at, 168 
Daa'Arapya, 6 
Daaaron, vide Mahinadi 

Daa'aratha, Palace of, 13, Cave, 14, King of AyodlijH, 10, Maya hiiiWa a 
palace for, 25, presents ton thousand pieces of gold, 20, Kvidenco of uioney 
ii» Ihe ago of, 21, Buddhist anecdote of, 01, csceptional nature of the 
doors of the oaves of, 17 
Das'n&mis, a sect of Si'vaites, 138 

Disya, a stage of servitude previous to the attainment of beatitude 155 
allied to the Sufi Nasut, 156 ’ ’ 

Das'yus, features of the. Origin of the term, 03, the aboriginal Phallic wor.sl.in. 

pors, 187, the supposed, of Mr. Fergusson, 87 
Daud, tho pretender, 11 
David, Mystic allegory of the prophet, 151i 
Davis’ Carthaginian Inscriptions, 14G 
Dawara Shorbhum, a mahal in Orissa, 5 
Deccan, Proof of Hindu stone ai'chitccture in, 22 
Decanters for Wine, Early Indian forms of, 110 
Decoration, included in Ruskin’s Lamp of JJeauty, 73 
^Defensive arms of tho ancient Hindus, 124 


Dukiila, anecdote of, and Pillyuk, 90 

Dulaurc, on tho symbolic figure in tlio festival of Osiris and Iris, 60, sbhrevintod, 
history of dillcreut cults, GO 
Dulvft, Anecdote of a h'wd prlestoss in the, 8G 

Burga, tlio Puriui Saktiorfull manifestation, 1 IS, Par of, 1:11, Briaroos, more 

monstrous than the tcii-haiHled, 53, (nuny, as to the most sacred place on 
tho earlli, 9 

Burgacliiirya, on the Iriple manifestation of the god, 150 

Duryodhana, device of a serpent on the Hag of, 12(!, went to battle on an ole- 
pliant, 127 

Dushyanta, fisherman in the Sakuntala receives a present from, 117, Matuli, 
Indra’s Sarnthi, advises, 1:13 * 

Dus'sa.sana insults Draupadi, 02 
Dvaipa, a chariot covered with tiger skins, 132 
Dvaja, largo siaiidarJ, 12G 
Dvapara, 1 1 

Dwtdling, Vasi.slita prays for a tlircc-storied, 21 
Dyo stuff, frotjueiit meutioii of, hy Manu, Si 
Dyeing of cloth, 81 

E 

Eiulghadhach, sumamo of Koehai.lh, king of Ireland, 81 


Dehgopaa of Burma, being cinerary monuimmtfl are not rectangular, 27 
Delhi, Material of the buildings of, 35, models of mud and mat hovels in 
. the palace of, 22, Pali and Orissa Pali identical, 8, 7, Mottled red sand- 
stone used in the fort at, 68 

DeQuincy, on tho importance of fiction in resemblance, 75 

Derby, Lord, translation of the termicyiw in Momor byj 59 

Dovi Purfioa, Decorations of tho car of Durgk in tho, 181 ' v 

DeWette, Opinion of, on tho Song of Songs, 157 

Dewul, Oriasan name for Vimana, 32 

Dhalo, a variety of conch shell, 115 

Dhanesh, a clan of Hin^tailors, 84 ' 

Dharma, Yudhisthira the^^f, 19 v 

DhAmnagar, Fort of, in Bhaii!^ 5 
Dhunur Veda, a subsidiary Ved'^j® thoiise of oi’ms, 118 
Dhrittardshtra, anecdote about the^so of the blindness of, 05 
Dhuiujiraja, a form of Oayes'a, ISs' 

Dhuti, occurrence of, in ancient Indii 
Dbvaja, 120 

Diana of the Ephesians, a counterpart 
analogous to Miyi, 147 
Didylnus, a scholiast of Homer, 69 
Diodorus Siculus, on tho bridge over tlio 
statues, 55 

Dionysius, tho Creator and the sun typified in, 143 
Diosperos glutinos, suited for bedsteads, 101 ’V , 

Dipawanso, Glass pinnacle mentioned in the, 101 c 

Dirgliatamas, father of Kakshivat, 6 
Direction of temples bow ascertained, 33 
Directions of temples iiWrissa, 33 
Discus, an ancient Indian missile, 121'^ ** 

21, Kkil^its to priests by, 79 

Swan KiOskat, 22 

Dogs, ABvins compared to, used to ward off 125 



tho female principle in creation 


irates, 30, on Egyptian 


Dor^, Gustave, 47 
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Domestic vessels of early India, 101, 109 
Doric style, not evident in As 'oka Pinal’s, 10 
Dowlatdbad, capital of the Pathan dynasty, 22 
Draupad.*, rwolves never to braid her hair, 92, disgraced by tho Kurus, 80 
Drapery, Delineation of, in Orissa, 01 

Dress, Importance of, in architectural history, 78, Exact form of the female, 88 
Dresses, presentation^ honorary, of Indian origin, 79, Sanskrit iiuuus of 
made, 

Dressingsli^in early sculptures, 112 

Drink, Hature of, in ancient India, 110 

Drinking vessels in Bhuvanos'vara 1 117 

Drinking wine, early cnp^pjjl^El^ for, 119 

Dronaoh&rya^jl^lggj^l^^^en wounded, 120 

Drum, Bealrtifto excite troops to valorous deeds, 120 C 

Duff’s History of the Mdrhatta, Kh^o^a in, 122 ] 


Ear oniameuts in ancient Iiuliji, 98 
Ears in Orissau art, GO 
East India Company, Dewany of the, 5 
Ediuhiirgli Review, 81 

Bgypt, rynuniilH of, aro r.'ct!ingnlnr, 27, AH in Orissa mow .lovcloiicl tliau 
in, 57, 'IVlainonrs of, not found in Orissa, It, Vast stniclnws of, 15, 50, 
Solidity of the arehrteeture of, I1 

Egyptians, IG, Pylon similar to Oopnra pillars, 31, far behind tho Greeks in 
carving human ligiires, 50, School of ar#)f tie', 55, restricted development 
of architeetiin* and sculpture by rules, 37, origin of Hindu arcliiteiitiire duo 
■4 to, unteiiahlo, 20, Sumptuous dres.scs of the aucieiit, 88,edilice.s eojtied by 
^ the (ireeks. It, Harness saddle of the, J27, 129, Indian buildings lu'ar no 

,.• evStl^eo (/f, J7,PbaHie idea pervading the cult of tin*, J 1-5, Different 

col(1nrs in use amongst tlu' itef.id.^ of dillerent ranks of, 81, Idea of Pballio 
worship developed amongst t lie, 112, Ancient, vlda Wilkinson. 

Ei^nra, Forest of, saenul to S'iva, JO 
Ek^ra Ohandrika, 10 • 

Ekun\ Pnrana, an Upa*rmdna, 10 

Elephants, Use of, in Indian warlare, 129, throne, Description of earlv, 103, 
trappings, nainre of, 129, eonsideivtl erpuil to eliarioU in ancient. Hindu 
warfare, 127 

Eleplianta, Symbolical iialnre of scnl[)ture.s at, 51, Guai’iU at gateways jiot 
common in Orissa, 3 1 • 

Elliot, Sir II., on the R.'iiKla Y.lg of Ilemuvatl, 05 ^ 

^Ilenhorongh, Lord, Rroelaniation of, on the Sumanfitlia gat(*, 37 

Ras-reliels in 57, Origin f>f the enormous pantheon at, 72, Symbolical 
n’ik^-e of sculpt ures at, 57 
Encyelopa.'dia of Areliiteeture, 72 

Eocliaidh, law of, r(?garding colours to mark the dlffer^Mit ranks of tho 
people, Si 

Epietatus, Opinion of tho pl.aude figuros of T 
Ephesians, eountci'pari^ cfjE'ltaU Is Dinna > f ih -. 1 17 
Eran, Vaishnavft Gup-la Riij.i . l-Sd 
Eryihrina in$Ca, 2 

Etruscan ijehoo I of A 'L ; i i » ; in. 

Eugenitt jnml' >Ieiia, 2 

M Euripides, Del} '!ui;t, ih ; Y Lok .j v'?i > < r . 

11'^ Ii e.ded ( Jooano.s u' eOi-diug t>>, ,>;> 

j)][)e, 10, Ar^jini accessiort to pai ..*> j\ 1 (. 

^vges, ,’i9, Ki ionecnji im[ i-. - ’iOiu# -vt ' 
as, ailicvl mennaids of. 13 

Eve, tftkfijiiiJi; priu'.'lplo In > n u' io, . JUMK-gous iiO Ma 
Ey<w, iji^rbiian figures, 59 
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Fnlso Point, wf'steni boundary of Orissa, 6 
Fajis, figijiYs of aiH'iciit, Tu7, palm loaf, in (*arly India, lOG 
Fatuliat i Mdkki, a Suli work of Mulii-uddiri Ali, iriO 
Fatulii, tlio iMuliainniadiin form of waistcoat, 

Foot oriMinioiiis in amriont India, 

Foiiialo dross, provailiiiL( oliaraoior of tbc, ^^5 

Foi-nsson, J., 12, 113, 14, 15, 17, 18, 22, 23, 24, 30, 30, 40, 41, 43, 45, 82, 85, 
SG, 88, 80, 01, 02, i)l, JOl, 117, 124, 125, IDO, 155, 

Ficus ^lomorata, rild)cd dome lik(‘ the IVuit ol tlie, 20 

Finiids in Orissnn aroliitooture, 48 

Fire-arms in anoii'iit India, 121 

Fisus nl Ilikam, a Sufi work, It5G 

Flails in anc-ient Indian sculptures, 12G 

Flutes in early Indian sculptun's, 114 

Food, Artioli's of, rojjrosontcd in Orissaii sculptures, IIG 

Foot, mcasnrcnu'nt of tbc, in Orissan fiyurcs, G2 

Footstools, in ancient India, 103, forms of early Iridian, lOG, of rich patterns, 
105 

Foueaux, Translation of tbc 3’bibetan Lalita Vistara by, 59 
Forolioad in Orissan sculptures, 58 
Foaiuros of Orissan figures, GO, 02 

bV'a, Ibo foinale principle in creation analorjons to Maya, 147 
Fri^^M., tli(‘ foinalc jirinciplo in creation analoj'oiia to Maya, 117 
Furnilure of ancient India, 111 

Futtebpur Sikri, Modids of tliatclied huts in tlie palaces of, 22 


Gagnapur, a parganna in Medini])ur, 5 
Gaja-siribasana, a kind of tbrono, 103 
Gala, narrow ne<*k of netuiros 1 (Utiles, 12 
Gaiiapatyas, w'or.sliipjjers of (iaij(?s'a, 138 

Gandhamudana mountains, Clnimara from tlio bair of tlnj cattle on tbc, 
108 

Gnndbavati, tbc, in Utkalii Kslictra, 10 J 

Ganes'll, ^od of t'le S iidras, 1 11, Followers of, prefer to sit faein^Yorf 
Cottas more luonslrous iban ibo clapoceplialous, 53, rcpn‘Sonted \vi8l 
liead of an clcj bant, 51, Fast in honor of, Worship of, 158 
Gaiii^a, identified with Gandhavati, 10 
Gungavansa princes, 4 

Gangapur, 4 ^ 

Ganges, (>, 10 . 

Ganjain, 5, G, elephant housings from, 80 • 

Garnda rnnina, on tb«' forms of Ibrelieads, 58, Quotations from the, 58^ 
brows according to the, 59 
Gafinja Furdna, 58, 50 
Garndasana,' a throne for Vishnu, 103 ' ' 

Galeways to Orissan icinples, 34 ^ ^ 

Ganls, Dwellings of the ancient, 27 

Gauntlet, Ibo use of, in ancient India, 120, no ancient name for a, Id 
Gaura, the boundary of Gangavausa dominions, 47, 84 
Gaya, 3 

Genesis, on beards, 95, aneedoto of Abraham and the oath of hia sci t 
in tbc, 00 

Geneva, black divinities at, 147 ^ 

Qeological Survey of India, 84, 35 

Gerard, Dr. J. G., Dactrian origin of the figure bf Dnddba found by, G8 
Germany, Nam(?a of places derived from tbc myth of Ivudi-a in, 115 
Ghagra, in the MukK‘a^'ara Temples, 83, 84 
Gbnta-sirduisana, a kind of throne, 103 
GbAt, 13, 22 

Ghaiits, Transition stage of the caves of the western, 13 
Ghuiing abounds in Orissa, 30 

Oitagovinda of Jayadeva, 154, read in the temple of JagannAtha, 157 
Gladwin’s A'in i Akbery, Orissa in, 12 

Glass, knowledge of, amongst the early Hindus, 111, occurrence of ‘the w|^, 
in ancient works, 101 

Gmelina arhorea, li.iitcd j[*r bedsteads, 101 , 

Gnostics, their a jachii nt to mysticism, 152, Phallic ideas among 
* 113 , K . 

Goad and whip inlSancln has-reliefs, 134 
•(lohhila, Mention/:>f sheet as part of female garment by, ^5 

Godavari, the soJ hern limit of the Uriya dialect, 4, 5 , 

. ’ 7 i t • 



Gold coins in tlie Hig Veda, 20 

Goldstiickcr, Dr. T., date of PAqini, 18, on the historical value of Pacini, 
152 

Oonardiya kings, their religion, 158 

Gonds, Dye studs used by the, 81, Want of clothing amongst the, 86 
Gopiira vide Torana. 

Gorgons, according to A^lschylus, 53 

Gorresio’s KamAyana, Extracts from, 20, 80 

Goiama, was born as the son of a hermit named Dukula, 90 

Govindnji, material used in building the ancient temple of, 68 

Gnea*, the three swan-formed sisters, 63 

Graham, Capt., on the Siifis, 156 

Granite, supposed occurrence of, in Orissa, 35 

Gr(M.*ce, Caryatides of, not found in Orissa, 44, Workman from, 16, NAgkanyAs 
allied to the Tritons of, 43, Solidity of the architecture of, 41, Aryan 
colonists in, attain a high pitch of cxccdlcnco in artistic beauty, 14, 27 
Grecian, idea of largo ediliccs borrowed from the Egyptians, 14, architecture, 15 
Greeks, 16, Idea of architectural perfection associated with the, 16, taught 
the Indians the use of stone in architecture, 14, their harness, 129, their 
style of dressing the hair, 94 

Gridiili, ipiotaiions from his EAinayana, 80, 91, 90, Ditto from Specimens of old 
Indian Poetry, 91, Ditto from Scenes from the KamAyana, 03 • 

Gridiili, Ih, 106 
Grisid’s Grotesque, 47 

(J round lit for building, 37, ground plans of temples, ground plans of houses, 2$ 
Grouping of sculjiturcd figures in Orissa, 01 
Growso, Mr. 

Gudar.as, a s^i of tbo S'ivaitos, 138 



Gwilt, Mi^on the diirerences between Indian and Egyptian architecture, 72, 
on Ibo want of power in Indian architecture, 73 
Guntjieba Temple, 3’bronc of JngannAtha at tbc, 10-4 
Gunpowder, no evidence of, in ancient sculptures, 121 

Ch^toor, Topei of in, 77 

of 136 

. CftizarAt, As6kiil!6dio^^f Orissa, fll^tiaali^ 

' decoratio^ Blankets prepared 
foot from; 100 

Gwalidj^ material used in building thej 

of Iho sons oj[ Urano8, 58 

^ ^ 


bitaiion of man, 

Ilaflz, mystical poetry" dif 
Hi^. bkaukar, a mabal i\ 
IqUm, Orissa in, 11 
lliir in sculptures, di 
fema^, 65 
Halabm, Chi 
Halayw^a 
Hainiltfl|w Gaz! 
Hamil1||^^nchain|d|i^ 
Hand-bwpj^ ArowW^^ 
Hand, MItoi 


HanVA-si 
ilftridii, or 




naW,: 

, a |)ohal..m j 
on 

pics Qoodemi|j|^^ 

Rsboi), ciTor^%i"S^^ structures of Agra granite, 36 

Hecate, couutcipart of Kali, 147 
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Heercn, on the existence of shawls in ancient India, on the Indian origin of 
rich apparel brouglit to Tyro and Babylon, 79 
Heliolatry, in Orissa, 167 

Hellenes, Sexual relations of the gods amongst the, 113 
Hemachandra, on various forms of chariots, 132 
TIemavati, Anecdote of, 06 

Hera, the female principle in creation analogous to ^laya, 117, ohangos lo the 
mdbn into a cow, 59 

Hercules, The Creator and the sun typified in, 113, of the Diedaliau Sdiool, 51, 
fighting with Amazons, 00 

Herder, Opinion of, regarding the moaning of the Song of Songs, 157 

Hermes, The Creator and the sun typilu.‘d in, 113 

Hermits, Domestic duties of Indian, 89, 91 

Hormonthes, Bas-rcliofs in the temple of, 88 

Herodotus, on tree-wool or cotton, SO, on Egyptian board, 95 

Hibiscus, rosa-sinonsii, mutabilis, 2 

Himalaya, 27, Dwellings assigned by Yudbistliim to liis guests rosplcndant as 
the peak of the, 19,Chamara from the hair of the cattle on tlh‘, lOS, Ideas 
suggested by the grandeur, &e., of the, 11(J 
Hindu Castes and Tribes of Benares, 81 
Hindu Kush, Furs from the, 80 

Hinduism, Difterent forms of, prevailing m the time of Iliuuen Thsang, 130 
Hindu Sects vide Wilson. 

Hindu Theatre vide Wilson. 

Hiouen Thsang, found Buddbisis and Hindus living [joll-niell in Orissa, 130, 
Stupas of As'oka noticed by, 12, 10, Description of Orissa by, 2, 8, in 
T&mralipta, 7, Buddhism in the time of, 135 > 

History of Architecture, vide Fergusson. 

History of Art, vide Liibke. 

Histoi'y of India, vide Whoder. 

History of Sculpture, vide Lubko. • 

Hodgson, B. II., 148 

Hogg, Life of Shelley, ^ • 

Holmboo, Pfr,, on Pbafflfcjvmbols, 60, on Iludra, 115 
Homer, on the shield of 124, on the use of the sling, 121, Bla(‘kin‘ss of 
eyes praised by, 59, on tTKkminnor of drawing the bow, 120, on horny 
bows, 118, 119, on the curr* of Achilles, 130, l31 
Honoy-sucklo ornament on As 'oka pWars, 17 

Horace, Form of forehead according>*vh 58, on tlie style of sitting aittong the 
Homans, 106 Vk 

Horne, Hartwell, Introduction to the Scrfiiiures by, 154 
Horse not common in Orissa, as guards neai; yrateways, 31 
Horses, Kinds of Indian, 127, Annoiu’ for, 120,.Saddles for, 127, held a second- 
ary position in ancient Hindu warfare, 127>4rarncsH for, J29 
Hoskings, W. H., Opinion of, on Hindu areliitccttJw, 17 
Houses, ground plans of, 28 
Household vessels, 109 
Howdah, for elephants, 8, not represented in ancient bas-reliefs, 129 
Human figures in Orissau temples, 50 

Hunter, W. W., Derivation of iho name of Orissa, 3, on the Language of 
Orissa, 6, Work of, on Orissa, 2, 12 ^ 

Huvislka, Mottled red sandstone used by, in his monastery, C8, Grroco-Bac- 
trian artists employed by, 7 1 

of the Duke of Wellington, 88 


Id:i, 3 
Hu, 8 
Iliad Homer. 

India, Despotic sway of custom in, 23, Symbolical nature of sculpt uri s found 
in difierent parts of, 51, Buddhist relics aro tho olilcst remains in, 13, 
Aryan arrival im 11 
Indian Antiu|M|||^, 89 
Indian of, 39, Libels against, 72 

Indo-Saracenic or Transitional, an order of Northern Hindu architecture, 21, 
temple compared with ancient HjiiJn'^mploB, 29 
Indraprastha, Great 

Indra, 19, worshipped, 140, Lithio nature of the thun- 

derbqjH^llTT^estroyer of cities, 21, 23, Hymns to, compared to wt ll- 
made garments, 79 

•Indrani, not an object of worship in the llig Veda, 140 

42 




Indradyumna, Iwlngs JagnnnMlia to Pnri, 0 
Inman, Ancient Faiths emho.lied in Ancient Names, U3, 117, 14(1 
lo, her liovino metamorphosis, 50, the fiauale priiieiple in ereal ion analogous to 
l^laya, 117 

Ionia, Diiveiion of t emples in, 33 
Ionic style wanting in As'oka pillars, 10 
Iranians, Surva amongst tlie, 151 
Irish, Esc of colours among the, 8.1 

Iron, Knowledge of tho use of, among the Hindus, 1 19, oeeurivnec of beams in 
Driva arehiteeture, 39 
Ts'a, a Muhammadan ruler of Orissa, 11 
Is'd or Isis, Festival of, 9(1 
Isaiah, Mystic allegory of the Proplu't, lot 
Tsana, a name ot' Kudra, li t 

Ishtar, the female prinei[ile in creation annltigi^us to ^l:iy;i, 1 17 
Tsis, Festival of, 99, IJmii recognised in, 1 17, eounterpai t of Kali, 1 17 
Is vara or S iva, Osiris (d' the Fgyplians, 99 
Itilnisas, N’aishnavism in the time of tlie, 152 

Ivory, (d Arrian is tin* horn of rhinoceros acconling to Vincent, 7, used in the* 
making id’ ln‘dsteads, Jt)2 


Jahrnt, a gradation of tlie Sufis, 159 
Jackson, Welhy, on a Haetriau figure of Ihidilha, 98 
Jac<)l», Form of oatli exaeliMl l)y, from his sou, 99 
Jagaimdiau, Desi'riptioii of Orissan, 32 

Jagannalhn, Mauy-wln'oled ear of, 131, the principal god In Orissa, 118, lAnnals 
of Iho tcmjdo of, 1 1, Chapiors on, In Skamja Fnn'ina, 10, 'frai’t of land be- 
tween, and the Ivrislma rivi'r, 9, Anecilole how, was hrouglrt to Puri, 9 
Jaiii T<‘in|ileS, Flying arelies in iiiediicval, 18 
Jain, an order of arehiteeture, 21 

Jajapur, a nialial in Katlaek, 5, thrown worn i\v tlie goddess India iii at, 08, 
Pn.'valeiicc of the worsliij) of Jaganmitlia at., 118, thegn alest scat of 
Sdklaisni, 118, Moniinc-iilal pillar ul-, 15, or Viraja Kslietra, 19 
JalaehauWi, Figure ofoarly Indian, Khl 
■Jala, an Vlitude in drawing ilii' how, 12 i 
•%’ ^‘5 nVilials ill ili<' Sircar, 5 

Jj^a, in aucieiii sculplurcs, 82, in the Great Tower oG Jdiuvanes 'vara, 83„ 
Taml^lvipa, 2 

Junaka, Description of Uaimvhy, 125, Device of a plougii on the Ihig of, 129 

«Tunaka, a kind of Ottoman, lU t 

Jangrtinas, ascot ivaites, 138 

Janglrah rock, Temple on tin*, 10 

Janus hilVons or Itiecps, 5)1 

Junisandlia, a gnait lyrnut and i^»^5vait.c, DID 

^ish, a mahal in^valtaek, 5 

IViitieans in Orissan lillet mouldings, 1/ 

.Iiitali^S|liM‘male mendIe:oits in the, 90 
Jatindromoliaii 'I’agore, I\IS8. in tlie library of, J‘2t 
Jatimahi, 2 ' 

Java, Kinhlems of S'lva in the Island of, J 1-3, Buddhist remains m, z\ 

Javan, an order of Ihiddliist arcliiti'cture, 24 
Javelins, mituro <d' avn iiait Indian, 121 
Jayadeva, Mystical po<.‘try oi', J#li 
Jayapura, 4 • 

Jayasana, a kind of ottoman, 10 1 
Jclal uddiii Itumi, Mowirimi, 159 
Jclasir, t 

Posicraeian.', 117 

lUiiuh, 1 5 1 

.-‘hop notiecil in l!'-' d’ y Ojr , )• ') 

rOnakoslia, in* A[»;iia!it;i-j'i'iii-h..l Jii. ”'.5 .-linp-i' . Agui P i.ioi 

tliV 'juareuess ‘.f .;i Miiid-jd.ms of ’ •iihii.".'r . 2/ 

Jogia, aifcA \ Ids 
Juinerin art, ivn- . :io)f of, in indii, I'O 
Jone^, Sir W., '.u ih-.j j al i C' n > ' ■ 

Josrph, fortii of o,t'h.la'j) 1 1 ^ , >'(J 

Joncsia As hka, ou < h i so i ■ d.i, 19, '.ji ' !( : , , \:j 

Jourji;il des Savants, .vi 

Jouraal uf Anthropoi>;...y, 09 

Journal, Boyal Soeiit/, 23 
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Joumal, Asiatic Sooioiy of B<^ngal, 7, 11, 25, C4, C5, CO, C9, 70, 117, 335, 
, 115, 153 

Jnan^s of Kconjliar, 87 

a tnalial in Bliadrak, 5 
Julia, joinr>(] <*y(‘-l>ro\v8 of, 57 
Jiilicii, SI ., 'IVniislaiioii of lIioiK?n Tlisang, 12 
Jimi; Jl.’iliudiir, Sir, 10 

Juno, Tma nM‘oguir?ed in, tlio female principle in creation analogons to 
]\Iay.., 1 17 

Jiipiti r, Nude females on tlie llirono of, CO, The Creator and the sun typi- 
lied in, 113, with narrow vyca and thin lips eharaetcristic of the school of 
I);c(lalu8, 51 

Jy<-stlies'vara d emple, Chamher of the, 27 


Kaeh or Class, Oceiirrenco of tlio word, in ancient works, JOl 
Ki'itjalingns, a sect of S'ivailes, 13S 

* Kndes, a inaluil in IJInulrak, 5 

Kaikeyj, sirp-inothcr of Jhhna, sani])tnonsly dressed, 70, 100 
Kail.is'a Mountain, l{out(M)f the messeng(rr-eloiid from Uamgarh to, 0, Kkamra 
US great as, 10, Houses in Indrnpraslita lolly as the peaks of the, 10, 
Chamara from the Iniir of tlie cattle on the, lUS 
Kiiiinan, a j):irganna!i in Bhndr.ik, 5 
Kajralua, Sir H. Elliot’s Note on, 05 

Kaksliivat, son of Dirglialumns, 5, a Ilaju in Kig Veda, 20, prays for a 
sftn, 07 

Kulans'arnplni, portions of Kahirnpln^ 118 
Kiilarnpini, jjarlial manifestatiojis of tlio female divinity, 118 
Kalasa in lem])li’S of Henaros, compared willi Ci’ceian avnjdiora, 31 
Kali, Tcjnple ol', 22, (ireek and other ancient rcjirescntatives of, J 17 
Kalidasa, Nolici' of Kaliiiga and tin? Odras in the works of, 7, Yak tail-erest of 
u horse noticed hy, 12S, Notice of kiahakahi temple hy, 1 12, Anecdote of 
Kanva. tiu? sagi? hy, SO, Hoddiee in the works of, 80, Locale of Das4ri\(l>J,A, , 
(), ^lode of ilnLsing the hair during grief deserihed hy, 00 ^ 

Kiilika. Purana, (jnftarnnis from the, 38 / 

Kalinga, Coast of, t, known from the earliest date, »5, Raghu’s visit to^*A 
' KiVeets of an eelipsii in Aries on the peo|)le of, 7 m 

Kallindrapat, a mahal in Orissa, 1 ^ / 

Kaiiiiikhya, Lion sacred to lihagavati i\i, 50 M ' 

Kiimarhaiul, Oeeurivnee of, in Ainuravali seulptuves, 82 
Kainh ilft, a eluiriot covered with tiger skins, 132 
Kamhoiiia, Nakhojivat in, 77 » 

Ivamhpjjis, h’urs ahd enuiiies liroiiglit by tin*, 2, 80, Elfects of an eclipse in 
Aries on the, 7 

Kanaivsc wo^-ds, common in Sanskrit*works,op architecture, 25» 

KaneliolikcV, a kind of^Hindu made dress, Si ^ ^ ^ 

Kaiiehuli, the modern name for Kaneholika, 8I( || 

Kauehuka, a kind of Hindu made dress, Hit 

Kaneliukinas, a namo for eunuchs, 81 

Kanehulikii, a diminutive of Kauehuka, 81i 

Kankas, Linen made by the, 60 

Kansbans, 4 m 

Kantak, a elan of Hindu tailors, 81 I 

• Kantlui or Dado of Orissan tem|des, 12 ^ r 

Ivantaiiagara, a town in Dinajpiir, 21 , 

Kanva, a sage who lived in his hm'mitage witli several young damsels, 89 
, Kajialikiis, Sankara hostile to the, 9 

Kapila Sardiita, 10,; quoted by Kkamra Chandrika, 10, on the Konarak ^ 
Temi>le, 158 ^ y 

. Kapilesvara, Temples of, 30, IMoasuremcnts oC.che temple of, 11, ElevatioMPi 
tluvvest face of the tenqile of, 13 W 

“W^Apisa, llridge of elephants on the, 7 M 

Karal, a parganna in Medfnipur, 5 M 

Karan'a Su varan 'a, 2 

Karli Caves, 23 ✓ * 

Karnat, the south(|^ llnrfof Gangavafis'a dominion, 4 

Karnak, Hold chai^^s iwm statistical tablet of, ^132, Obscene figures 'at, 66 

Kalni-ratlia, a kinP of cMriot, 132 • 

Kartikcya, SCduelof, 51 Proportions of the, of Bhuvancs'vara, 64, Stjde of 

• • dri'ss of 81, iiAdc ortlie hair in the head of, 91 \ 

Kasa, a ^Yhip, 1'3|| 


15, I Kasee, son of Chedi, 125 . . 

I Kashmir, S'ankara*8 cqnfcrenco in, 9, Tjesthes Var^ temple in, 27, Archit^ture 
I of, not affected by English taste, 16, 24, Temple of the Sun in, 158 
I Kasijora, a parganna in Medinipur, 5 - 

j Kfisyapa, Classification of temples according to their heights by, 28, Antardla 
j is the namo of Porch with, 32, a hermit. Retreat of, filled with women, 89 
j Ivatak malials in the Sircar, 5 
to il Katak BanAras, a mahal in Sircar Katak, 5 
|i Kuula, a repulsive form of Saktaism, 118 
d- !' Kans'alyii, sumptuously dressed, 79 • 

of i! Kedara, Temple of, at Benares, 29 

Ij Kedurklianda, a parganna in Medinipur, 5 
|; Kc'djiresVara, Fla})p(}d boots in the temple of, 00 
j: Keightley’s Mythology of Greece and Italy, 63 
ji K(‘kayas, Effeets of eclipses on tho, 7 
ij Kelipitha, a kind of ottoman, 101 
I Kcnnari, (kives of, 23 

Kensington Museum, Modern statuary in tho, 88 
Kconjluir, the Juangs of, 87 
I Keralas, 2 

^ ji Kern, Translation of tho Brihat Safihita, 7, 101, 102, 108, 123 

I Kesciri Dynasty, devoted to tho Linga form ol Saivaism, 118, Preponderance , 
I of S'aivus in tho, 110, Temples erected to Iludra hy the, 13G 
I Klialifii, Blind submission to tho opinions of the, 155 
Khanda, a straight broad sword of Durga, 122 
^ ; Khandgiri Caves, Pali inscriptions in tho caves of, 2, 5, 8, Buddhist remains 

I in, 13, not in Egyptian stylo, 17, IS, belong to the Buddhist stylo, 25 
I KliaiuJAr, a parganna ii^Modinipur, 5 
I Klmrjinpur, Obseeiiily of Ilcmvaii’s temple at, C5 
j Kliatnih, a mahal in Kutuk, 5 
I Kliilat, PreHoniaiiou of, hy DivochisH to pnosts, 79 
J' I Khoiuls appease their gods by human sacrifices, 3, 13, 13S • 
f K horn sa bad Palaces 

^ , j. Khorasan, Bamtilkas in 9 ' ‘ 

I ’ Khnc«e, wife Ohevson 080. a. . 

KlnirdA, Parganna of, 4, Poliy^^cijg|fad^|y!v!n; 

^ . King, Dr., Gnostics, 60, ^ V ^ 

K iiliv4l^,';mtrio tronsla^qr tho 
. Kittoc’.s JeWirney^ Orissa, Jr a 
Kolandiphontos, Ships for going to loreigxi'li|i6i^||^^ ft V 
Koxiarak, Juvenile figuww at 83, 

figuroa at, . 58, Omiun'ental oor nftift' of 
X morkr in, 80, Iforse i^d ^l^ph^t-guords o^lhe 

at, ^i4l;%^eDk Uttlemcati|^iho oiiolom^ 

^ carving a' Efito, )U« .oa of tto ’ 

^ Konchu, Ocoumnoo 

I;' » whip in the Siucht'huM^fi, >■ , 

F nowmated ' ■Ji'J'M • 


i wltl thoM of ili 




■ ’ ■ mne p^loti’of, 60, Ojrqi^,;Q79iOmm 
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Kuruksh«fcrti Ooiioh sliell blown to collect troopa^ the war of, 12C 
Kuma, Deaofiptton of the Capital of the, 18, order Draupadi to be diarobod 80 
Kua'a, 184 " 

Kuahadhvaja, Daughter of, dreaaed in silk, 79 
Euata) on sounding the conoh shell, 126 


Laidley’a^Fahian, 188 
Lajard, Le Cultc do Mithra, 142 
Lakhnau, Bastardised Muhammadan buildings at, 71 
Lakshmi, Figure of, in tho Groat Temple of Puri, C8, Svadlia transformed into, 
147, not an object of worsliip in the Eig Veda, 11(5 
Lalatcndra Kos'ari, Templo of, 141, 112 

Lalita Vistara, Grey Lorses much prized in the, 127, on the cow-liko eye 51) 
Lalpaii, a variety of conch sholl, 11*5 

Lambert, Commodore, on tho idea of decency amongst tho islands of tho Pacific 
Ocean, 87, 86 

Lamp of Beauty, of Memory, of Obedience, of Life, 72, 73 
Lances of the ancient Hindus, 121 
Landseer, 10 

•Langhorne’s Plutarch, 16, 82 

LangWe, Monuments anciens ct modoincs do, Hindus, Orissa in, 12, lliilli of 
BrahmA in, 51 
Laocoon, 52 
Lassen, 0., 2, 5, 12, 14 
Lasso, Use of tho, in ancient India, 123 
La Strata, Bacchus and Ampelus at, 70 ^ 

Last judgment of Michael Angelo, 54 

Laterite, used in the construction of tcmplts in Orissa, 31 

Laurie, Capt. J,, on Orissa, 12 

Layard, J., 18, J^on the dedino of Assyrian art, 56, on tlie Assyrian f.M- 


ing stopli 
umbrcl 
Assyrii 
length'of 
15, 18, 6 
Leather, u 
Leg, Oruai 


aOtl^ 


an motliod of drawiflg the 1:^0, v.'i ! ! . 

alty, w, so, tlio liUer charifvbi ,>[' tj,,. 

129, 127, 1^2, Figures of cars iu 

of, 82, Ejttraqte iVum his .Niuyvcli 

■ 

112 

^h«, 90, Meastirdiiout of iijf, m 
73 ^ 




Life, tho 

Light and in Ori 

Likhita, ^^^|^hor.bu^^ |p^H|j ^^ watc^r from wdjlj^ 112 
Lingam, ^||||^ ijiOTtecd with th< 4 , l45 

LiAgarchaiiif^nai^pfflS^^ repre^^d in tliu, 138 

Lion, gaurd# in ^ sueoossfid in Orissan tomidiy, 60, in 

Centria.-:|pjf^:rfiDte^ :::j 

Lips in Or^jifi'iJgi^^ ; ' ; v'v-".'';. 

Lithio moi^fe.U, t>ldM' 28 ' 

Locltft, liglit^ glttde iu giniCu 70, on the vadeBog of 

the 116 ■ ..g,;, 

Looking.ggpin siirient lndia, ioO * '4- 

Ani 

Lotus, fin 
in 0 

^ Modern. btHlimry- in tho, 

Lowth, Bfc 

(mthis roligioug U^ 1,36 

Lubke, Aljfc, flJi 66, 68, 60, ®, m 

Lucknow,, Tl f., 

Macoo-coljb%oi^ , v'- 

Machine-^iii 2L; ^ 

Mackcnzi^ 

Madana 


Madhuchbandas, 127 
Madhurya, a condition of Bhaktas, 155 
Madhyamikas, Doctrines of tlio, 9 
MadhysvKalinga a part of the Bengal coast, 6 
Madia Panji, History of Orissa, 11^ 

Madras, Tract of land hotwoen Cuttack and, 2, 0 
Maga-Kalinga, a part of tho Bengal coast, 0 

Miduililiur,<ita, Bulfuloos in tlio timo of the, 7, Orissn roekoned a plnec for 
harhansm by tlio, 9, Large eovered vans in tlie, 132, on tlie As'ura Miiyii, 
123, on tlie gill of an nnihrella, 107, Autagoiiisiu between the Saivas and 
the Vaisbiiavaa at (bo time of the, 1,',3, lli„|s ()„. phiees in repiilo for 
wwbaistnirintbe.SO.Aneedoteoftliegivat l.mv of , Siva I,, (Im, IJS, 
^otlees of arehiteeliirc in tli,', 21, Manner of ilrawiii;; l>ows in llie, 120, 
Shape, Ac,, of arrows in the, 120, Heroism of kno. lil„,v tl,,, ..nemy-s 
standard notieed in (he, J2(i, 127, liliakli lirst pr,mm!oiiled at tlie lime of 
Hie, 1.7 1, Iron mail not iced in (In', 12,">, Slippers in I he, 0,7, Opinions on (ho 
ago ol (ho, 10, J.j2, \ Ishliii (he (well'lli sim in (he, l.'iO, jtraids and eoif. 

lures m the, 92, Covering (he bust e,sseiitial in the, 80, Wheeler's 

version ol llie, 20, dewelled deeoralioiis to ehariols in (lie, ];10, ]:tl. Mo. 
desty in dress eiijoiiied in (he, S,'., Wheeler’s idea of (he nature of pahiees 
deseril), (l in llie, 13, on tho iiillaiiimahle artieles used in war, 121, iiiioted 
by Kkaiiirii Clinndrikii, 10, on Vishnu (be latest horn of the A'dityas, J.7ft 
Mabadeva, llie (. reator and (he siin (y)iilied in, 1 13, Liiiginn, t.liu emldem of, 
14S, a name of Uiidra, 1 K, deserihes I’liri as (1 ki mo,st saered place on 
earth, 0, Temple of, in I'yayiiii, ] 12 

ifr.ahakaiiligliat, iiielilded in the district of .Felasir, !i ’ 

Malidnadi, enlled Desarou hy ITolemy, 0, (, JO, Dykes rare in (he eiwutry 
south of the, 35 

Mah:i [‘uriwuis, (piotctl hy Kk.imra (.’liiindnk:i, K) 

I^rahapuja, Gossain.s of Wcsicni In(lin, lof) 

Marhallas, Iron casijULhs iniicli n.scd hy the, 125, built tho wall of tho 
Puri temple, 12 

MahaiMofn, ofthe, for hurling inllaminahlc projcc(,ih‘M, 121 
.Maii.ii.ma. a ffvrni of Biulilliism j)rc\ ailing in the tinu; of J lion . 'm Thsiimf ^ 133 
110 

Main ntfJVi.'lj, Kango of the, honndary ofOris.sa, 5 
Main Kliaiula of tSkanda Piirana, !> 

M(4niod < Ibii/.navi, gates of Somanath removed hv, 3(5 

ALxlVti, aiS'j'lya irllu*, -I* 

Maia,^. ihAlt; prlnelph: in creation analogous to M.iya, 117 

Maii.o lL 93 ' 

Mak.-i ci i^uk]) liacks of ehiiirs, 105 

Makh/.ao \^g}iani,^ri.ssa in, 11 

Ar.il{iVvV, Chat nr from tho hair of llio cattle on (lie, JO-i 

Malea u/:ulir;u|iia, 103 

Mah'ii -, l.oraiaW’ mount, 0 * 

\Miil|h. tU, a i.'.ir3mma in Medinmur, 5 
ih.wn,l\ ^ 

Mana^||si \i)riparal^!fahlcofl ht‘ nih'.s of proportions In tl 61,62,(51, IJduni- 
bura ’.|L2, 21), IhTeivnecs (<» llmldhiKt^d .IaiM:Mmagc.s in, 25, an arclii* 
K*cinr:^»<iiiv Uoiieeil hy liam (U/, 25, aMS, in the J.ihwry of the. Ayiatio 
S'.' icty, 1'5, \Vooil lor fierniluro vD ctaxlujig to tin*, 'rawuliau wordrf iu 

ye.in'l j»laU(» 


pillarfl, 17, !uouMing 
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111' 30, sm^porl^K ihe vipinlon uf who Agni Pilraua art^^egank 
"f I'l-ildings, 27 ^ > 

Mam liistei' \(umiuvm, CopjMjr iii tb*-, hj 

.iic!ip.itan, mahttl in Iviit-ib, j 
Manctho, First leu (IvM 1 -I, o ■. • » ’ •' 

Alaupcn or i.ri<i3s ill i ni, !]‘i 

Maitom::, c.m.ou »ii :A o.hMi’ 

Scrip' i.on of t ! • t 
; ; Uli hi . !t.t!'! m' 
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Mniisnr niintinr-r in or.^tati<‘ ]/)5 

; Maiivn, inv.tliKvd from tin' tears ol’ r’raia)>:if i, 115 
']\I;ii:iii!^" Itnra, llie JMMsl ilr.-adefl divinily of tlie ►Sonllials, 1 17 
JMailiatt'is, 12, J25 

JM.iria j\la r'<i<'iv, lil;iel< divinitie'S m tlic inillvy way, 51 

M iiriulai rj-!, \a iiiis, inollier (•fllie, 117 

]\Iarilinit‘ coiiiinfi'cc, ndo. <-l' ^lami on, 11(1 

Mai l.aiid''v:i, tlie <-X]MMlt'r, swims in tin* milky way, 51 

!\T:i rka lid' \ a INirana, ant‘< dfi1e of tin.' nine names oj Kndra, 1 11 

Mars, Ked elotliin;^^ aj))»n)|>riaf e io, Si 

M.iilanda, 'I’'-in]de (tl’llie siin at, t5S 

Maillal, rorms td’ forcli'-ad aerordim^^ to, 5S 

Marlin, (iriuTal Claude, Constantia lluuse, 71 

Marlin’s II i<^uen2^1lsaM;^^ Idtl 

Martin’s Kadern India, 8d 

Marnd ratlia, a kind ol elinri'd, 1112 

Mai'iits, liad L?;'ddt‘n l»r('a;-l |dal e, 12*», willi ornanieni, 07 

JMary, tli'.? rrmal'? |.rinci|dr in en-atinn aimlomms to Maya, 117 

• I\ras;dvs, nol iced by Sanskrit writers, 111 , ol’ tlie Clouds, Indra [-ieroin;^" the, 111 
^la.^alia viifi! Masidi|iatani. 

Ma-krlynr, on line ^^H^rrL'e ornaments, 17 

]\Vis()U-C('od, 151 

Mas(mry houses or harmya in Ayodhya, 20 
Massiveness ol’ tem|»les, 11 
Ma>uli)>atam modern i\Iasalia, 0 

^falhura, Mixed and transilional styles of temi'les in, MO, Xude female statift 
niy 51), lied sandstone senl|durc from, (10, OS 
Maliehur, a hind ofswei.lmeat in anejent senlplures, 110 
Mutsva Curana, on the season for huildlng, on tho exiimination of the ground 
Ihr building, M7 

^h’ltuli, (.'bari'iteer of Imlra, loM 

Maya, An abstract e.f tb.e work of, still extant, 25, 21-, tlie builder of the 
|ialaees of Ydnlbistliira, 22, 2M, 21, his supimsed identity with Ptolemy, 2? 
]\ra\:i, Coiiendi* Cma |iasses into tin; ahstrael, 1 17, Weuld a dream ol JJraluuJ* 
or oroduetion|o(, 51 

]Mav:nlevi, lilt* mol ler of Ihiddha, The atllre oi, 80 
Ma\aniat:i, an arellteetural work imtie. d hy llaui lla/, 25 
Sj.Miiya S'ilpa, d’anjtl* text •d’the, 25, Hides and proportions thLy25, 

S'iva nan‘ai'*r <V’ the Tanjore text ol tin*, 2 j 
P iazza rapa, a hind of eoneh slnll, 111 
ISla'/.hnrins, petty /cmindars in lllunlndc, 5 
]\Ieasurtments of the liudjs of (^rissan tigures, 02 
.Mediiii, 57 

JMerliiiijiiir, a <lisU’iet of Orissa, 5 . ’ ^ 

iMediisa, HejU'esental ion of, Ol * 

Megastheiies, on llu* number of solafors carried on Indian warj^'lcphants, 129 
IMt'glidnlla vide Kalidasa. 

IMeghrviihana, 2 y* 

Alegouh, Sir 8., on the origin of nrmor’al motto0«, 12(1 
^Iiditari ]SI;dial, BaleonieS in the, ^ 

Memory, Lamp ol^ 73 

^leria, P. Tieinns, introdueed harh»n*s fro;^ 8ieily to. dome, 95 
AL;renry, Alh‘gory of, 51, Amatory posjjjfon of, (JO ■ 

Meriain, the I’emale prineipde in (naaitjAiUndoyou.'? to Maya, 1 17 
Alermaids <>!' Kurope allied to the 43 

Mern, Chainar from tho hair of ll;^^, TaiAte OU the, 108 

• iMetapies, Figures of, from 
Metes, eounter]>art of 

^Ii(dieha ehann>alv ood of, suit»?d hedstoad.s, 101 
Mldnupur, Mehal.s{.i‘, 5, elejdiant'hoiising from^‘80 
Aligasanmata, u riw:r, 90 
]\Iilet:iiSj, Statues f^in, (U 
,^^Mni'’r, Aneii'iil Art and its Uemains, 91^' 

iVfihi^NwikaH, as re]>resented hy f*lKtlamv MisVa, 9 
lilinerva, A full djt'ssed \Vomun as Victory in tlio liaml of, 51, Drau^^V ou tho 
seated ligurcyf, 01, CVb->'^‘^al statue of, at ■ i.* 

]Mirf\ Ihiyi, ou Bl^kli, 105 
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Mirror, iii aneleiitl,^, ^ 
, vara, lt)l, Cir'idar 
MithiUi, KetiArn ol Ihiuil 
i^lilra, a name ofllie sij 
assailable iXvl'Wni 


00, ocourreneo of a eonvox circular, in LJiuvanes'- 


itli l()j)g liandlc, 100 ^ 

IVetn, 79, 83 

Pill, 150, Hymns addressed to, 151, involicd lor an un- 

shi ' 



Modo-colingo vide l\ra<lhya-Kaling.a. 

Molii-Uildin Ali, a Suli writer, 15(5 
^lolocli, The Crt'ator and tho sun typified in, 143 
IMonakln*, 80 

Mongols, 22, admitti'd in the pale of Chaitanya’s sect, 155 
Monovyla of Pliny, IIG 
Moras, or stools, 101 
Morang Ihira, a Sontal divinity, 117 
Mortar, used in (drissan temples, 86 
Alosaic, account of the fidl of man, 142 
Alonlans, Plaek divinities in tho cathedral at, 1 17 
Alouldings ill Orissan architecture, 46 
M< tilth in Ori'^san figures, 59 
Mott’s Narrative of a Journey to Orissa, 12 
Mrii lichlnikali, See Toy (dart. 

Arrlga-sirdiasana, a kind of tlirono, 103 
Mudgala, Waggon of, drawn hy a hull and a hufi’aloo, 133 
Muchakund.a, a kiml of ilower, 17 

Muhammad, Paradise of, 61, Bliakiii s^'stem long prior to, 156 
Muhamm.'id 'Paki Khan, 5 ♦ 

Mnhamniud d'ughlak, 22 
Muhammadans of Bengal ahstiiin from heef, 48 
Alnir, J., Original Sanskrit Texts, 21, 79, 83, 02, 91, 111, 114,145, 

150, 151, 152, 153 

Aluklarnnkta, or optional missiles of tho ancient Ilindiw, 117, 121 
Mukies'vara, Afea.«urianenis of the temple of, 11, Scroll work in the, 

molian, Pilaslers from, 11, Fdevation of the facade of JagamoliUlliiii 43, 
Booted figures in, })6, Potticots on the tigurofl of, 83, Lancet-hogd . dXjsta 
i>b47 " ' ... ’ • ^ . 

Aluktimandapa, an opened pillared choultry in Puri, 41, Typical 

the, 45 * n i 

Alakunda, E''ign of, in Akharniiniah, 11 

Mnla Prakriii, the I’ull manifestation of tho female divinity, 148 
Miillcr, Miix, ancient Sanskrit Tiiteratnre, 110, on^^Tian art, 72, ancient Ai't 
audits remain, 91, on tho historical Punini, 152, tranidatiou 

fiom the Vhisislitha Sinriti, 137 ^ 

Mungiii, a kind of serpentim', 35 
Munieli, Pdai‘k divinities at, 117 
Alnnja Fibre, in tho Alaya Silpa, 25 
Alurrhine cu[»s in c.arly India, 111 
Alurshiihilmd, Vaiulyked-edgcd hoot in, 06 
Mnsides, Uepresenlalion of the, in Oris.san sculpture, 57 
Alusieal Instruments in ancient sculptures, 113 
Muslins, 80 

Mutules, (iriH’ian, after wooden models, 22 
Alylitta, tho female principle in creation analogous to Maya, 147 
My son*, llullaheed Tomjde in, 83, Pine muslin from, 80 
Alyslieism, among early Christian professors, 157 


N 

Naharalna in SoViha hiizar, 22, 21 
Nagakaiiya, or semi-ophide figures on jiillars, 43 
Ni\gas, an aboriginal race, 43, a s(?ct of the S'ivaites, 138, a Tamulial 
wonsliippers of S'iva, 189, Worship of, 92 
Naharamu, gold chariots ot tlje Kgypiians from, 182 
N.iiyayikaH, Sankaras discussions with the, 9 
Nakhis, a sect (if the S'ivaitos, 188 
Nakliouvat in Kamhodia, Frieze at, 77 
Nala, Story of, 19 

Nalunda, Tcmi)lct: of, similar to Hindu structures, 21 
Kalika, m i arrow made with reed, 120 
Nulti Hills, Oranltiferous gneiss used for statuary on the, 35 
Namdeo, a class of Hindu tailors, 81 
Nandiui, the lamous cow of Va.sislithu, 92 
N-ipoleou the Great, Kgyptian expedition of, 56 
Naraclm, an arrow made enty'd y^of iro n, 120 
Nfirada I*unuia, (pioted, lO 
Niiraiup'^^'j in the District of Jelasir, 6 
Niisatya conveys Bhujya, across the dry bod of tho 
Nasiit, a gradation of the Sulis, 156 
Natmaudir or dancing hall, 33, at Bhuvaiios vara, measureinonts ot the, 
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1 LIST OF PLATES 


^ 4 - 


PiiTia 1. 

OF (iBIBSA. 

Tributoy Stateiiplihowmg .:.t’ .ill 

WpW 0\»nT\g: <:o Hi 3 * inTmp>r,;irn'i* , •' m 

‘"V 'liavitig be«u Jalcoir Knsrrrtvoel Oa/. ti.f p tbo w^riiihL: 
ii» somti iwitanocs di||^ that Adn^tvil in thn tho 

din'oreuces, however, <iro. cluo luainly fco tlio ;^b!^on^.••‘ oi di.ientioal 
yjnnkfi iii the Majj. 

Vivn.M* 

, • ^ ET^KVATIO^r OF '1 11 K VATtVL DKL’L. 

Thcl^VaitAl Ddiil, or the Tcmplo ?)f KuimI- /vari, f.n'» s fii.; * towar*!.? 
the Viudus'ae^anL Tnok^'hiit th-* tn.jit i\v •lagii’* 

inohartaiitlic souUiani lin.-« b^'ii KeleotHi !hr ropn^.-nian'm 

in tho '^to. The temple n'OKt .'^umptuoti I;. ':>rvi <l ; 1 it i* 

* imrtiouli^y reniarkahle for itp lt»j), \vhl'.*li, iiisi. "i '< ■ ndinir m» i 
Iruncatid eono, is nsiuil in (hlN'iin fcmplv i- ' Mn^iahv, in a 
Tldgvraa m the Oop^jraH ot' S(»iii,lH'r!i .India, aO(l •'rM^.imiod I v 
throe i&ialji. Though- the tniui-l * of small (|iin1it\ ..r 

il.^ scujjjkurfHi oTwments is ill respeot equal to i.b.ii of Ll. ) 
moroitjj^ty oim of Bhagavati and ilajurAui, 

Ih.vn^ 111. 

.JAQAMOTUNA OF Till: MUKTFS'VAIhA 'rKMPi.F.i 

The temple ia.of ‘#uuill size, hut it is IIi.* richest of the uiiiioi (. nijd.s 
lihuvauelVava. ^ The plate .iv|u\\.cntH tJie liglil iiall’ cl the t » 

fiidw of the JagalJioluiiui, ... 
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V.isfii 25 

V.HsI ii|»ra<nj'M, 25 

Vafsalvii, ;i >tH-e of Vaislniava (lt'\T)ti()u |)revious to tlio attaiiimciit of boali- 
iiid'-, ir)5 

Aayu, <..M- of (1.0 (l.roo of anciont India, 110, Fomalc energy not wor- 




I, 110 


Vi'dantiiis, I'lio Ilootrlnc of llio niod<‘rn, 1 .)(> 

A'cl;( (:.I.I'- lift-, Ju'jtn sLiitatioiis of, iiiiioh used in Ori.^xan ardiltootme, 49 
VciHis, yellow dolliiiio ap|iro|,rialc to, SI, I'ma roeoj'iiUea in, 117, tlio female 

|)rii)ri|d(r ill oroalioii analo-^o.iH to Mdya, 11/ 
foiius of tlio ('ii|dt<d, St.aiiK' of, Ti?, (50 

Veims dc Mnlirij Statue of, in marble, 41), Softness of the figiU’O of| 57, Atti- 
tude (d; 59 

AAunis Mrlaiiiis, fomderpart of Tv ill, 147 

N’l rliral st\le of aneiriii riidian teiiijdc'', l-l 

Vi‘SSrl>, for wat er, Figures (»f e; Illy, llO, Kartlien, for eoolving, 110, of silver, 
guld, and crystal or glass for drinking, 110 
Vigliiiesa, 'reniples for, 25 
Vlkata, |M>sturo in drawing the how, 121 

A'ikraniadilya, Frakrita of the time of, 8, U.iiayini in the time of, 142 
Mkrama Frvushi, 80, Heavy forelock of liorses in the, 128 
Viuiau:., 02 
Vinal.is va, 9 

Vinfiyaka Kdietra, Origin of the, 10 

• Vincent, Dr., (i, 7, SO, 111, 110. 119 

Vindli\a AD.uiitaiii, ('hiiniar from the hair of tho entile on the, lOS, (Tanges 
comes down from the, as Mahaiiadi, 10, to the south oi the Dasiiroii, G 
A’iraja K.'hetra, Drlgin of the, 10 
Virata, TMtara the son of, 193 
Vishna Jhirina r/i/c Wilson. 

Vishnu, I*uri, tlio sel.rted resideneo of, 9, 0, Aiipropriate direction for siding, 
when worshipping, 9S, Fromiuenco of the spouse of, 127, 110, Figures ot 
in (ddoiig rooms explaitied, 27, True eharacterof, \u the A’etlie times, 151, 
known to the Zoroastriuns, 119, Liofi-head.'d, lias his eounterpart in 
Oeenuos, 5J>, /F.slhetieally two pairs of haiids of, very lik»‘ a pair ot wings 
nml a j.air of l.ands, 59, represented with four Ijcads, 51, Objections to the 
identification of AMilya with, 150 
Visor, Fsc of, mentioned in the Mahablitirata, 120 
A’is 'vakarma Frakas'a, 25 

Vis Vakarma, 95vatise on nrehitecturo liv, 24, narrator of Prana Falnakosha, 25 
Vis 'vakarmiya, an arcliitcclural work noticed by Ituui Uaz, 24, 25 
A'is'vamrita, F27 

VisVcs'vara, Ti'inplc of, at Fcnari's, 29, 40 
Vitruvius, on the direction of Oreciaii temples, 99 
AV)ltaire, on the »/.‘;7in of the worsliip of Friapus, 05 
A^ohifa gravis, 114 
Vratya, 192 

A'rindavana, Araterial of tlie tomjdoof Oovinda ji, 08, Dross of figures of Krishna 
at, S9, Krishna Iho .ardent lover of the milkmaids of, 71 
A^yasa, Drum not iiotieed by, 120, the author of the Mahabhurata, 21^ Sauhita 
of, on the use of yvooden tablets, 119 

% 

w 

• AAVigons, hi anciont India, 199 
AVai<t ornaments, in ancient Jndi;i, 99 
AVall, Fnclosing, in Orissan Temj.les, 99 
AValls in Orissan T(‘m[dcs, 42, 49 
AVar-cries of the ancient Hindus, 120 

AVard, on the proportion of Saktas and Shalvas in Tlengal, 140, 14S 

AVasil, or the last stage of excellence of the Sufis, J5(i 

AVasso fast, of the lJuddhisis, 1 1, 02 

AVatson, Dr., Opinion of, on early Indian dress, 83 

AVeathcr mouldings, in Orissan arelnteeturc, 48 

AVeavim’', The art of, monliom.-d in the Fig Veda, 78 _ 

AViVer’s conjecture of llie Sanskrit word for ■ 

AVcllington, Duke of. Statues of, 98 


AVcdls Cathedral, Creation of Eve in, 54» 

AVestmaeott, Mr., Ajadlo and Daphne, 43, on the statues of ^Egina, 55, on the 
intluenoe of AlexandiT’s conquest on the art of India, 72, Handho.d^/if 
Arehiteeture, 59, Handbook of Seulpluro, 54, slights Indian sculpture, 
51 

AVostropp’s Handbook of Arclm^logy, 64, G5 

AVliceler, Opinion of, on the Antiquity of Indian architecture, 13, idea of walls 
round the Palace ot Das'araiha, 13, History of India, 9, 20, Description of 
Avails of Ayodliya not in the original iUmayana, 20 
AVhecls for making ])ots used liy the Kumhhakaras, 110, 130 
Whip and go.ad, in Sanchi bas-rcliels, 134 
AVilford, 9, (j 

AVilkinson, Sir Gardener, on iho eminence of the Aonranians in the use of tho 
sling, 12], on the history ot Egypt from ancient monuments, 77, on tho 
origin of Egy[>tian has reliefs, 55, Ancient Egytitians, qnotation.s from, 9, 
0, 55, 95, JJO, Mi, 1J9, J20, 121, 124, 199, on tho negligent habit of 
Egyptian art ists, 95, on the rank of ancient Kg\q)tian charioteers, 199, on 
Egyptian folding stools, 105, on the length of the Egyptian bow, 119, on 
the Egyjdian Yoke, 120 
AVilliam’s Sakunlala, StI, 117 

AVilson, H. H., on the odra (lower, 2, Opinion on tho origin of Hindu arcliitoc- , 
turo, 21, on S^ankara, 9, on the early custom of presimting honortiry 
dresses, 79, on iron javelins, 120, on ipulted jackets, 125, on the Sauras, 
157, on the inimerleal strength of the three leading sects of Bengal, 148, 
on early notice of woven fabrics, SO, on tho import of silk from (Miina, SO, 
on the (late of the Mricldiakati, 139, on the votari(‘s of S iva, 19.'T, 
on th(‘ nnmhor and rank of riders on elephants, 129, on the wofship 
ofGane.H'a, 158, on Bhaktl, 155,, AIS. Traushitious of the Furanas, 12 1, 
Vikram.i and Ibwasi, SO, Fssays, 1 IS, Uig V(ula, 2(), 21, ^ 79, 92, 

82,99,05, 97, 111, 115, JKi, 118, 119, 125, 120, 127, 137, 111), 54, 
121, 190, 191, lOi, Hindu 94.eatr(‘, 2, 0, 1 i, 20, 22, 29, 27, 70, SO, 80, 
98, loo, 128, 199, J9i, Vishnu Purina, 0, 59, 8(i, 90, 118, 153, Aleghu- 
duta, tk 89,99, 90, 129, 12i, 112 
AA’^inkeh* aim’s History of Ancient Art, 58, 00, 95 
Wood usVl only for door.s of Orissan tem|)l(‘S, 90 
AVoodeii n;>dels, Indications in Grecian triglyphs, 22 
AV(jods, Hn :d, of aneiimt India, lOl 
AAV)ol and t. dtonf in ancient India, 79 
AVotton, SirV]., on the true end ot^ architecture, 39 
AAVAu-yion, Clnnese name of As oka, 4j 
AVriting^atc^jliJihc early 

^ in ureden]; sci^tutw, 113 
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AVantnimnkta, miJ 
Yaska, Ab.'die words 
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es of S’Tvji, 141 if 



names 
ATivaiia, 2 

Yogyarath^i, a kind of dmrioi 
Dingam, Tlie cult of 

A'otchii 

Y4^dhisthira, Corouation of, 

senlou to, 7, Boyal feast of, 18, 
Yule's Mij^ion to A va, 93 


to tho, 103, on* Chamara^OS, on dill’erent p^ 
chapnas, 124 
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Tliatch^ .;ofi in masonry ^uildin-^ 

Nudw^^Pl^ligureft at, Gl, llolowd atntuf s ss', oh^ n>tv v 

the tigurl^ -de^ at, 60 

Tlieocritus, Jdi;<ie|p6yo-brows aoodrding to, C)9 
The^eiw figbting'#ib Amazons, 66 
Thigh, M<?U^^nreine»t$ tho, in Orisiiim liguros, 62 
ThomtiSftV Gwetfeer, in, 12 

T}\ottoes 111 ,, ChUriqts of the of, 121) 

Throue<«, in ancient India, J03 
Thucydides, 1 

TliuiKlerbolt of Indra was a inisttilo, 117 
Tia}*a8 in ancient India, 9^^ . 

Tibet, godde^Bes in, 148 ■ 

TkdnuB Mena, 95 ' 

Tigor’a claws in ancient Indian nocklaq^), ^ ' 

Tih&li HaglmnAtlipnr, 5 i' IJ 

Tilottoma, the Indian ideal of beauty, 57 * 

Timber treea of an^t India, 101 

Tirhut, Pali of Oriaaa, idonti^ with that of, 8 

Tirtha Chint&mani, 10, Acoon^ of in, 11 

Tirima of Onsaa, 10 

tirtha YAtri Paddhati, 11 ^ 

Titkuri, a variety of conch sheflj -llS; • 

'I’itus, Julia, daughter 50^; : vv^ 

Twd, Col, RAiaj^thAn, Is; 85 
'rouiM’a, an ancieiit luiliAu w|apon, 122 
' \ •u lom, in eti||^^^.di|in Bcpptures, IK), 114 
Ti'i'ur, 95 f ‘ ' 

T i^nu or Gdpt\ra, a Bijlare building for the Gateway, ;»t 
T : ' atic Art, in Oriaiiii'i 67 

^J'^ jTc dc Mi^ne, ArcTiiteciural conceits in the friezo of, r*! 

Tv-mMis, BLV identificH the llatnnos with the Suiinkiit itiithinas or . : i..j. 

teers, 180 . 1 

Toucii-stone or HcfeasilA, 25 f 

Tower, The Great of IJhuvaneiVara, It, 30, 17, 13, 12, 05, pJ. 50, if, 
16,41 \ / 

Cart on jewels,! 00, on the Blicaths of swords^ 123, eft] cja tvnhi >, •)!> 
^^ourtj'ards of hS*si:s, (inotatiouH fi-otn tho, 23, 27, 70, HO, 10* 131 
'I ranSp^ation, IdoaVr, occurring in tluj Vt.Mla, L15 j 

Tree lS,/2, 77, 80, 89, 91, 1 J2, liff lil i 

••• ; __ -j# :# 

TriLeuighiitj bomiii^ of Uriya dominion, 4 / ,# 

Tiibluinga^positioiiK' Krishna, 60 t ^ 

^ riglyphs, Grecian, W(,^.r wooden inoV*J 22 ^ / 

Trikandast'Bha, 8 f ' t / 

Trita, Mention of thread aizod with in t lie pra^.- of, 78 

Tritong, Oonccptioiil,- ti,e^ 4 a, a of f l,e On^vs, 5;i, of 
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Avitli fjvo lirnfls, 11'^, Av''rsion of TTindiis to taste the 
nindc to, 1 II, liljuv;nit's';irM, I In* sclrctcd n-sidona^ of, d, 9 
' (•(’, wlji'tlirr J lin<lii or 180, Vaimichara mon3 

v<.* tliim, 1 IS 

faiijMus Kliandnr/ij rtf, 122 
\ ('(lie wonl for ^(..•uiriv', 82 

■ , . la, f) 

aiiciriit India, I'll 
. ■, iriranna in M(‘(liiiij»iir, 5 
iilalvlii rill, ( ^ris.-a in, I I 

! tii'‘ timiihcr of Hindu toinjdcs In Imlla, 1.20, tin*. Joiirnnl of llionon- 

t • • s 

' : la na. Anecdote of .lai^aiiiiMllia in llio, 0, I’uruHiottama ^Maliutniya, 

a '1 of the, ID 

■ id a I ion ol’ Oatiale, to Payii, 7t) 

I 'MH.'t liow, in ancient .sculjdnres, 121 
■ ' I'i • e early India, Ho 

? 'd’l ■' irerciit kinds of, in Hie Aoiii l*wnin:i, 128 

■-nf i j \:d>aral na at, 22 

So- ; 1.0 i'ialo;..oie (dj Avitli ('Hto, Oil liuiiKiii fii^ures ill stone, .00 
Si i.;., o .e.eieiit India, 10l< 

S..!idit . -e teni|»|i's, 11 
I'olelja ii, SdUL;’ of, lo 1 


!j Sultangnnj, Copper statue of Buddha at, 63, 6^1, 67, 70 
I Suinitra, sumptuously dressed, 70 

i! Sundarhan, the Das aranya or the ten forests of Wilford, 0 

|i Sun-worship, 157 

jj Surajpokliar in Bohar, 90 

l| Surnsenas, Klfcct of an eclipse in Aries on the, 7 

Siirya, one of the three ^^ods of aneieiit India, .151, Krory hymn addressed to 
is .addressed to Krishna, l5l, Fij^nre of, dressed in Ifessitm hoot, 06, Fo- 
nialc enei-Lcy of, not worshi]»ped, 110, the earliest name of the sun, 157 
Snryapfdva, in Behar, 96 
Sntradhiir.a, a earpenter, 101 

Sutton, Amo.s, on Orissa and its Evangelization, 11, on the present wants of 
the Uriy^ dialect, 5 
Suvarnaivliha, 2, 5 
Suwannahhumi vn/f? Arracan Coast. 

Svadha, in the Big Veda, 146 

Sweetmeats, reprcsenti’d in aneient sculptures, 116 

Switzi'ilaiid, Tiie pile huts of, 27 

Sword-knots, 122 

Swords, 'I’ho oldest Indian, 122 

8y a n d a na-r.at ha, 1 .22 

Syinnietry, in architecture, 74, 4’hren kinds of, 74, Proportional, 74, Ucspee4ivo,* 
71, L’niforni, 75. 


Soii'ic.^ V 'll, iM casiircniciit s of tuc toiii]il(‘ of, 41, Doors of Bliu vanes Vara in 
Hi-' ttcni of lliose fd‘, .‘HI, Deodar pine inaccessilde at, 27, Hates of, of 
H‘ '> r pine and lud of Sandal wood, ;j7 

(.' S-.rigs r>f Solomon, Allei^orical character of Hh>^ lo t 
So|lii.i. iic* Divinity of knowledge among ilie (Ino.slics, 157 
Sorili, jJ- 

•'‘■'Citli S<‘' Fslands, Engraving on tlic li;d'N*of war-liatcliets from the, 27 
S mlhern llindn, an order of Indian arcliitccl.iii'c, 21 
SouHicrti Indian, an order of Imliaii ai'cliiteeture, 7, 24 


T 

Tahlets, Use of wooden, as writing material, 113 
1 Tailors, Sanserif, namc-s of, S3, Sl< 

I 'raiUlriya A'rauyaka, IMtual of N'aishnavi.sm in the, 15.3 

Taiitiriya Brahmana, 7S, 100, Anecdote how Budra became pre-eminent among 
Hu* god.s in the, 1.32 
Takhta[»«tsli, in early India, JOl 

Takhta Snleiman hill, (Ireular chambered temple on the, 27 
'I’nki Klian, Aluhammad, Naib of Orissa, 5 


So'ithi;y‘ . Curse of Keliama, Orissa in, 12 

S|i<;ir‘j oi' the aneient. Hindus, 121 

Spieimtiir of old Indian Poetry, ‘dl 

Spiriiuoii;- rnjuors, Esc of, as an element, of devotion, 117 

S|ntto»m, Oeeiirreiiee of, in early India, J 03 

Sr/iddhatattva of Ilagliimamlami, 110 

Siil>..-iak, a clan of lllmlu tailors, St 

S'dliarslia, Made; dress in Hie Batnuvali of, 8 4 

SriikHi, 21 

Staty, Col, B. Ti., on the Mathura groiiji of Sihaios, 18 , G 9 , 70 
Steeples in Ayodliya, 20 

Stciiiii ,, , derivation ()f the name Orissa, 3 , on Hu* original se.at fd‘ the Ods, 4 , 
A'eonni (d* Ori'Si.p 11 , analysis of Orissa Vansavalls, 11 , extent of Orissa, 5 
Shu’\ -!• Tiers in early India, .rkOO 
SI. [ !;:ucisc()’s elmrcli at Jhsa, Hlaei^ divinilics in, 117 
SI .Ii.lif'n's Hi'iuen d’lisaiig, 7 , 8 
St 1 . , , "’’s Olmreli, Hlack divinille.s in, 1 17 

St. I'< Clmrch, Black divinities in Hic pantlieon of, 117 * 

SH Pc;.:' .it Borne, 22 

St St- i.li'ii's Cliureli, Black divinities in, 1 17 
St. Til' edore’s (dmreh, Black divinities in, 1 17 

Sir UK., .11 IW ijl.-i.ss Polliii of Ale.\iiiiilrr, ]]J, oil soldk'i-s on Imliaii war flc- 
l.'.aHs 

St\ i ■ c] dres.s in aneient India, 81 , 8 4 
Stiliii.-un I, a kind (d’ ottoni.'in, lot 
S'l. or lu'edle in uncieiit India, S 2 
’> c t' rit/r S 3 in<‘ 1 ilka. 

kind (d’ black I'arth unfil for building, 37 
r m: - . .lewellcr's simp imtieed in Hie 'Foy ( 3 u't of, lOO, Slijipers of females 
: ' I'Toy Cart of, 1 ) 6 , silken raiment in Hie Toy Cart of, 80 
be 01,3 

. ■ Dianes (d’ the, allied to those of the Bhaktas, 1 . 35 , 

• ■ • a jiargainia cast of Pdiadrak, 5 

•riii'gs down Hm Haiiges 






’ .clilia, 4 

138 

•cr .1 ancient India, 134, a sect of Hie Slvaitc.s, 138, a kind of otto- 
, 104 

' , Bcign of, ill Maghzau Afaghani, 11 

44 


Takiyfv,! 11 early Iiulia, 105 
3Viks(n'j,| clan of Hindu tailors of Benares, 84 
TakshakaS* a c.arpentor, 25, 101 
Tidchir, Ii^n from, 36 
Talliah, a ilVdial in Orissa^^ 5 
Tumalit(‘s rW* Tamrali);>ta. 

TamhlVka, a ^Aalial in Orissa, 5 
TamlnkVa ma^ in Ori.ssa, 5 vide Tamralipti. 

T'am I'ul i |J|r- r / de Ifcjkv r ul i j > t i . 

Tamraliptm'ki Hiaf^iid Hiouen-Thsang in, 7 Buddhist ^[nvents in, 7 

Tamj>alipta^'ic 2, 7 ^ 

Tamulian orijA^of llindn^ ono arch i tel 23, a class ol 

■4, not known as distinct h’oiu the Aryan, 2.3, 
lenudes, dimwit from tho^ i-tliorn Indian 24, Temples, 

‘‘’'■^^^jniy-f'hainheiw^ and many-f ' 

Tam Sanskri architecture, j 

Tan eh ora. 

Tain Hi, Asto' 

Tank, Proximii 
Tunmoliti, As'oka 
Tantuvay.-i, the Sani 
Tarikh i Khan .Jahan 
Tarkua, a lanhnl in Orlsi 
'J artaros, lIuridred-luNidci 
'I atyrs, Forms of the, 53 
I'awney, 0. D., on tlie tranH 
Col. Moidows, 0[iii 
rdn^? 

Taylor, Dr., 7 

Teapoy. s, Figure.s of ancient, 106 
Tcotona ij^andi.s, suited for bedsteads, 101 
.»dLjuJLli;i 

[^gusTS 

Tclingana vide Northern Cirears. 

Tcdiiigas, 6 , 

Temples of India, 28, always hice the Ea.st, 33, Heij 
Tenant’s Voyages, Oris.sa in, 12 
Terminaliu toincntoja, 87 
Terracotta, Ves.std.s nf, J 10 
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Snmbara As'flr*, Cities of, destroyed, 21, 22 
Siiuibhalpur, 4, 24 

•Sampata, attitude in drawing tl'e Iww, 121 |i 

^aaipatasana, a kind of ottoman, 101 || 

Samson, on tlic Elements of Art Criticism, 73 :1 

Saniudrika, on llio rornirt of lorelioad,s, 58, copies ilio Ganula Puraua in ,j 
(loiacrildn^ tlio forms of t^e-browa, 50 ii 

Saiintkuiiiani, an arcbitectural work noticed by Piain Piuz, 25 ^ 

Sanclii, Katuro of tlio bas-rcliofs of, 57, Human ll^nire.s on the gateway of, 77, ‘ 
Clumsy anklets, bangles, of, 07, a tribal name in nncit'nt India, SO, ■ 
Stronghold from, 18, Battlements at, of Hindu Origin, 42, Tower from, 

47, pillars do. ditfereut from Assyrian, IS, Scenes of sieges at, 121, . 
Aiikusa at, lOls Bas reliefs of, not in Egyptian style, 17, caps and ; 
turbans at, 04, War chariots of, lOO, Rcprosoiitations of Hags at, 125, 
12(3, Drinking cups at, 117, cross-lined check moulding at, 17, gateways, 
at, 78 

Handily a Sutra, Bhakti developed in the, 153, 151 
Sandipa, 0 

Samlstonc, Occurrence of, in Orissa, 35 
Sangara, a coasting boat made of one [)icco of timber, IIG 
S'ankara Acbarya, Persecution of the Biid<lblsts headed by, 8, Biograpbir.--, 
extant of, 0, discussion witli the MimAiisakas, 0, Conferenee with the 
•Madhyamikas, 0, ditto with the Siinkhyas, 0 
S'ankara Vijaya, 147 

Saukha, Ancient Code of Laws of, on the dress, ttc., of females, 10, 35, 8o, on 
• leather bueketH for raising water from wells, 112 


Saxon style, Hindu temples not built in the, 10 
Siiyana AVliarya, on the tri[de mamdi>ialiitns (»f the god Vishnu, 150 
Seaiidinavia, Emblems of 8'iva in, M-3, ILidra chief of storms in, 115 
Sehlagintwelt, Dr. Lmil, Relative proportions of the human figure in upper 
India and 'flint, (5:1, (II 
School of Art of Calcutta, 54, 5(1 

Sci[»io AlVicanus, the first Roman who .shaved his heard, 05 

Scott, on the Song of Siings, 154 

Sculptor or Vardhaki, 25 

Sculpture, in Crissaii aii'liitectnre, 4d 

Scyllnans, Fahrlos of vegetable libiv from the, SO 

Season for building, 37 

Selvage of cloth, in ancient sculpture, 8l 

Scllmis, Nude figuio livun, Gl 

S«‘rau vulc Sorafn. 

Scracii, a mahal in Kalak, 5 

Seven Lamps of Architi'cturi*, vi<fc ILiskln. 

Sowrd drc^', In M-nlpturcs, 82 
Sewing, Xotice of, in tin* Ihnhis, S2 

Si'iiiitis, 'fhe, far hcliind the Aryans in arlislie taste, 14, Inllueiico of the phal- 
lic idea on tho, I 15 
Shah J(‘han, I'.ilaoe of, 22 
Shalj JcliaiiiMiiiali, Orissa in, II 

I Shahmimah, on the leather apntn of a bhieksiuitli used for a banner, 
127 

Shah|iur, 5 


Sankha^Kshetra, Origin of the, 10 
Saiiklui-siuliHsami, a kind of throne, 103^ 

Sfinkbyas, Sankara a diseussiona with tlio, 9 
Sanseviera zeyhiniea, Fibres of, used for bow strings, 119 
Santa, a stage of quiotism preceding beatitude, 155, allied to the Araf state 
of tho Sufis, 15(» 

Santals, Traditions ol tho, 147 

Sanviitya, Hide of saorifiood cattle used for slioes according to, 07 
Sannyksi, a sect oi^lie Saivas, 138, a hous(di;ss Tnendieaut, 89 
Sara, tlie female pmciplo in creation analogous to Maya, 147 
Saracenic battlomcls, 42, on enclosing walls in Puri, 33 
Saracenic Temples, lO 

Ih^da Tilakft* ScroAd' gold as a uoso ornament 
^^lieOR mentioln d in the, 83, Ornaments and c(.»smc;ti! 

Saraka, « vessel fbr serving out wini, 110 
Uny4 IVjb, 4 

Saraiiuth, Stotie staMos of Budjjlwi at, 67 
Sarankth Tower, (Mviiigs made aft A Vho cornidc 


Shaw, on (lie use of Indian iron tools in Kgypt, 1 19 
Sla uths (»l sw ords, 123 , 

Sheet, Wearing of, by women, cnjoiiied Ity tlobbila, 85 
Shelby, SS 

Sliergarh, a mahal in Ivalak, 5 * 

Sherriiig, Saeivd eily of the Hiiulus, 15, Opinion of, on tlio anlitpiily of Indian 
arch iti'ct are, J !• 

Shields of tl*-- .uirinit Hindus, 121) 

Ship, Oi -'uTeij«.‘e ot O I'Jii going, in an i hI i \;ordi of the lluniiH, 115 
Sli.ias Uiul iiv inejvnt IihIuI, 

Short a ri)l''..-i ••it;'t d l.ir O' ■ a i--. 

Shiij-f a \ iri' t x -tl’ .•fn- 'i If, ! I 


f'll •) il 


tj’i.l -r.ni- 




tho, 67 
iwvati, 8^ 

Voda.l(l 

Saras vatyain, all arclliectural work w^jj^^^.uoxvla 
>^iiralbi, liold in liigb|.v^peobin glass, 101 


Sarasvati, 8vadli4 tjansforracd into, 147 , iic 
• Voda, 140 /Im Btlong as an iron 


50 

no, 


Kotola OH 31 

S-vriWl, Parrot I!} ^ 

wAi ^ 46, on Alsjifni^ i 

» .-M • ' I .v'l 


i ill I ' nl t< ’■ !i'., O'i 

I Si idhartha, I'eil • ri Ir - • h -<d 
Si'l'o, Art i;.r. A I '.o- t.l, i 10 

' Si.lliNasana, a 'm:v' C u'-I 1(M 

’ .!• .-el ' '1 it f il> 

!)-)iIdiii ' "f S<i' :i . I 09, ! iMp!-. .n oi i.hi; /.'oiip of 81, Mat'io .if, in ih^J AMAtio 

M i - o 0 i i d OgCiVa of, in Col, Staej’rt group, 71 

f-!. ! ;.,n t'*’ ipicf^ in, 33 

: .ml ’.vh.!!, 25 , ('.iiions ol ♦he, oil, leaves 
}i-' . . : Hi i! i. 'I! ’ll 1; I') 

'I . I, I it - ,lt.. . V ’.’ .l, ‘hi* 


-Inp in. llii 


S. n.ii 




Sartor Roj 
Sarva,j(i, 

Betgaj^hft Crvi 
I .i^hui or too 
Sat.TigarAth*, a ki 
Sut.'ikratu, Txita's 
Satapatiift Brahr^uif ,, 


e haft* of ImtehetM from, 17 j 
f J.ml Cus‘o'ajb of Iu<j 


m 


,si 1. i '• I t'v ' 


AlexaucL 


,12f 


1 . .. f:.- ' Mf \':i Adithn, S9, ' 

' ■ -u nil A - e'k,i ei'ovc, 49, 


dessor of tWjiVlAtSfe J 

uilta 

r'i uttorea 


I Rndra in tl.e, I fc1 * 






^ ',i J .1, in e'.?;\ ! •• ^ , h' ' 
.-nO I, tlVtll '1 •' nlol!i ^ “ 


.a in the, 11 

r a g'. neral w orker in nccdlei^, 83 


* .1 : . C.. ■ : , 91) 

1 !- tlio 

^ ... Ill '].'•<! :)t '.r .Vtid ■):.* '’'*\p'di-Wl 

118 , Ch;.’.. ‘ ' i-, II'. A I ■'* 1 . •; ( inhleni '.j:, 

p,. \ m M;iluikida 

ii. i'- ■ *> li’i'ti-a. 

V : , - ! I .a, l;, m 

i : ' ; nv u north, 
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<Iif‘ nkon-iii.'il rimllic uoi>lii]i]u‘r,-*, IHO, iMv^nna llie scroat Si- 

Viilli- ojir (I'tll.-, i:{0 

u itli Iralficrcoat, at ihn nf)iiiin:ilinii of, totlioviiv-kiii;^'- 

;-Lij. ..f Av'mIIinYi, l!>, <.ri-iii of, 152, SIi|.|uT< of, \vors]ii|t|H-(l hy 

llli.w.ila. !I5 

7:;M/ia i:a/, oji rl. \ ;ill. aj> r.f Jliiidu 2S, TTi-lorv of Ilimlii irvl)i|.r'f*l niv, 

15 . ('ll [iidiaii uiv‘. 25 , II, \\5irks om aivliil fct un* nolfl I'v, 25, 

0)1 (lie (kipnfa ornairu nt, 12, o2, Jill 

L'aiiiarrklia, :i kind of inouldiii:.,^ at Jlniiaivs, 2S, 12 

IJ;iiji;t\aFin, on wooilcii fa!>ri<'.'< IVoiii Xopal, 7i), Sliajx', A*'., of arrows in tlic, 
120, on tin' Iriida In-nf how, Hi), riilijiaratlia in tlio, .152, Lar^^* 
(■ovi r''il va'H in tin', J.‘12, 51''ii(ion ol \ oil in tlio, 1, II, 5, <S->, Cars drawn 
l.v a-.-' s iioll.-cd in ill.-, l:]n, Ancrdolo of ilu* ^na-at. l>ow of S 'iva in tin', 
llS, Not if' hraids and CMill'nrt' in tlin, J>2, Iron mail noticial in thi', 
125, Commodious rallias in tin', 150, Aniii'.;oiiisiii hciwcim ilia H alvas 
and V'aishoaN as at tlio tilin' of jlic, 155, (loMfii seals in tlie, Notlees 
(.1 areliiteci lire in tin-, 2l, 1 ’elhat-hows in the 121, Silkon fahries meji- 
tioiiial in the, 70, Several edillons of llir, 20, on llhakli, 155, <juot(*<l hy 
Ck nni’aelianili’ika, 10, Sila's imjirixmment in an As oka L^naive meiiliomal 
in llie, 4'.), fd’, not aseerlaiFjetl, 10, Cuvcrim^Mlie hnst ik'emed (.'ssential 
in tli(', Sli, on the how of S iva, 152, Ojnnions <m the aL,m of tho, 152, 'I’lio 
iiiimner of draw ino hows in llie, 120, 121, No menlion of the' naiiu's of 
|ilaees in re|inle lor woollen ^tuirin the, S(.), Pearl IrinLCes to chariots in 
t in', 15J, llr.'ild a|i|iro]irial I' to women in anguish in the, 02, Notice of a 
larL,^e Iriiiik road from Ondli to the Panjah in the, 155 
h’anieses, painiliarily of a son of, willi liis eliariutecr, 155 

I la 1 1 ier-,1 ‘S Nil., I iishaveli heal'd ol, th) 

Paiiii s 'vara lem|de, Measurements of tlie, 11, Projeetloiis on the sid»'S ol', 

50 

Kam-^iri, Ihuito of thi' ^Ii'ssen^er Cloud Irom, to Kailas a, G 
Kanma near l.talasore, 5 

P:in'_;alala IJanurji, on tlic want ol .S'.ii\as in Ori-sa, 1 l!) 

Ih'iiii Naur or the (.^neen’s Palace of I 'da\ a-iri, b2 
lhi|)hael, 51 

liushi'l iiddin, on Kajiuhn, G5 
Katha^ai hhaka, a kind of chariot, 152 
Uaiha v.li'a', makers of cars, 10 I 
ll;,i id ur^% 1 15 

II, J!;;!-!, (deinniodioiH, mentioned in llu' Pamayam, 150 

lhdna.vali, Kanchuka mentioiu-d in the, Sl, Notice of the Orissa Coast in 

the, 7 

ihitniion, Presentation of ears from llu', 12!) 

liux.ma, re|iresen1('d with ten heads, 5l, was a monster, 55, imj>risons Siti 
m an As 'cdvii '.jroxe, 10, a e^reat doxaitee of S iva, lot) 
iMiei in Ori-san Art, Gl 

Pehedon olHiie hnilders of the teni|iles of Phuvanes Vara and !SIukii'sVara, 

1 •)•) , ^ 
l.' iid^sanee, Artislie eoiieoiis ot tlie arli.->t.s ol tl^->,,51;,, 
ih iia;; tipiiiion of the Son^^ ot Son:;'s, 1;)7 
Pes- aii hes, Asiatic, 14(5, 1 15 
Pex 1;. lions, lot 
lleim- ds .Map, Orissa in, 12 

II ‘.-^p elive symmeti'y in arehili'cl nre, 74 

\ie Ids, Sir Joshua, (hipid aslei'p on a eloiid hy, 17 
hi .1 the lemah' principle lu erealloii analoi^Mus to -Maya, 147 

III III ■<.'ros, Ah"’idanee (.4', in iiorllierii India, 7 

Phe.e. n, 'IVares of the myth ot’ in tlie name of, 145 

!Ih. s. (kdossii.s of, ideiitilled with Pndra, 115 
jl! and the myth of Pudra, Il5 

IM -1 inaelier, relation of the j.hiee witli tlu' myth of Pudra, 145 
ho s, makers of vesStls of wood and metal, Ml 
7: I'd Cieiir de lion, Crown on the head of, t)S 

P‘. .. eda, The ne.'dle in tlie, S2, Cma i.s not mentioned in the,l IG, Name of the 
^nu in the, 1.7, tree Irom phallie ideas, 115, M'aoLrons iin'iitioned in tin', 
;;5 '•'•^nnp. l’s war-cry, and hamu'rs in the, 12G. 127. on thn-e shafts to ;i 

Ih'O, Kmployment of the how lieipieiilh in 

Passa-es from. rrhitin;^ to f- -‘''^•"'5, Covi'rin.:- of the bust 

-eini'd essential (|„.j^..-ilorsi' and Harness in the, 127, P..rms of 
i<'i.'nt arro\\^ in t' .f-Ti'll), Cold (piivers in th(‘, 120, Notlees of arehi- 
rtm- 21,^2, L>:t, K„rts In, i:., 21, „„ wallr,l ritirs or 

s nru', 2.1, on woven eloth, 7s, Col 1 jileees mentioiu'd in the, 20 


i, 


Pintos, 00, 100 

Pisliikulya river, t 

liishyasrino-ii, Dulie.s of a Hindu fernalo enumerated by, 85 

Hoads for ehariol.s in ain'ieut India, 153 

Podasi, wife of pndra, MG 

Iiodenhnro’ and the mvth of Pndra, T15 

K’odenthin and the myth of Pndra, T15 

Polt(* and the tiiyth ol* Pndra, ll.j 

Jioman eliariot, Lar^^.* Scythe, s attached to tho axle of tho, 150 
Jtome, Soli.lity of the arehiteetnre of, 11, St. Peter at, 22, Hacclius and 
Am] ulus at La Strota near, 7G 
Poofs, 22 

Poren;^ r/V/<* Biiraiii'. 

IJosa llonhcnr, IG 
Hot and the myth of Hndra, 145 
Hotnoe and the myth of Hndra, 1 15 
P<it-ii-no, 120 

Hotlu'h't and the myth of Hndra, 115 
Hotteiilmri' and the mvth of Kndra, M5 
Petlleiifel uinl the myth of Pmlra, 1 15 
Povle’s Prodiietixe Pesonrees of India, SO 
Huanawello I)aL;oba, Class ]»innaele of tin', 101 

Piulra, The myth of, 115, identilied with the LinL^am, 115, th(3 main priinlplo 
in ereation, 1 17, is represented with braided hair, 02, iK'rivation of the 
Word, 111, identirn'il willi Agiii, 111, identilied with the Lin^’am, 145, 
Va\ n ehani^i.'d to Indra and tlien to, 15l, tho terrible aspect of Nature, 
llG, 'feiiiples dedicated to, I5G, with j^mlden oniaiiients, 1)7 
Pndrayamala Tantra, Quotations from the, 2, 38 
Piilvharas, MS, 151) 

Pnpanarayana ri\er, Boundary of Orissa, 7 

Pudxln. 20, on the use of skulls as arelnieetural ornumoiits, 07, on tho ni^Toe- 
aldi'iiess of oniameiits in arcdiiteeture, 40, on the monumental nature of 
aneieiit buildings, 75, on the fundamental principles of arehiteetnre, 72, on 
th ‘ proper hx'ation of t^arlands, 71 
Kiithhi^S^ })nd the myth of Pudra, 1 15 
PuihiiKiVd the myth of Pudra, 115 
Jiuthwel ||hd the myth of Pudra, 145 
*‘“^,1, kustii. ^ Pudra, ll5 


TjuihKfvl 


Sa haras)? 
Sabha Ik! 


I nml liercc ^ods of tin', J3i| 

^its from several poteutales of India to Yudhisthira*in the ■ 


Sai'ahidhikjiT^! drinlh^.m^.|^jp,,j imtjeed lyv^lam 
«aeeharum best suit'd for arrows, 120 

Seandinavia, Tit • • 

Saeriliei', the lir)d!^^^^*^^h Canons, 72 

.umI l!ri(lliiN'>k>ng «up. 127 

sjeli, |IOl l I'Jl 

V^rissan architcctuTl 


f 


itoried dwelling, 21^ ' 


Sadri, Hie 
Sailyoddliarl! 

Saivas, Nnmei^ 

Prepon derail 
S'alval.'iiii and tSakt.a! 

S Yikapniii on Vishnu, 

Sakhxa, a stage of frieiT 

S'aktaism, in aneient IfJ' ciirredll^^lie CO' 

and S aivisiYi how tlioy't^'^^*^ architecture, 48 
, S'likliKiii-imiii Tantrii. Loi-iiV'") pale of Clwitanya’s sel 
•■'■U, t'lil^^ilil■atiou 'if, I ts, W5 


■'Hi,J^|}|)position to 0, 

/ 

\he^udp, 155 
Tiviiiity ill, ^lie 



^ H;; cJ Vlent ion of the 

- Casnian Sef 

ol ..(■ Ji 

Sfikya'^Lie"*, Moile. of life as deserihedmUHb^^ y 
Siikya Hi^ia, Benevolenee of, M, Criya follow^"* 

**5fl^^loiyon«a ligure ohoSTMi^ioiiaries of till 
Salsette, (kivt's of Kennari at, 25 
tSiiina Jataka. (jMolation from flu', 90 
S.iuui \ed:i, -Mention of gold cloth in tlie, 79, Allegor^ 
^^umayueharilva Dharma Sutra, ordains the i^fic of jaii 
iurniug lioiiii', bG 
f 


le, 117, Mentior 
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Prilu, niiul*' ly il»e As'vins to inoiuit a swift clmvL'or, J*27 
r<*gg<.*, lii‘Ua*8 CricH, Orissa in, 12 
N*lVla.sgian edifices, copied by the 0 reeks, 11 

Pflasgic tombs of (Jcece enclose ciiiniliir cliambei’s, 27 
pellet bow and sling, in ancient sculptures, IJI 
iVllct, mouMing, 17 
Pe!i, The form of, in ancient India, 113 
peiidakalasa, 1 

rcntajd.cra arjuna, wood fit for bows, 11 S 
IV-nlaptera iomentosa, suittal inr l)e(lsfca(ls, lOl 

IVriplns of tbe Kryllirian Sea, Description of tlwj Sca-board of Pchi^mI. (5, 
JMcntioii of Indian inomw in, 20, Xoliee of Indian cotton in ibc, SO. 
Porcelain and (Hass, 111, Indian ships and Itoats, llG 
Pcrilas, City built to tlie nicniory of, 10 
Persepolis, J^ilaccs of, (Compared with tbosi* of India, 18 
persens Representation of, from Selinns, 01, and Andromeda bv iM iivetuilo 
(.’elUni, fi t 

Persia, 10, IS, Stylo of dressing the bnirjn, 01, Aryan arrivals in, 1 1, Xundi. r 
. • of ju'isons in a eliariot of, 130, Xagakanyas allirdt o tlie M.-nmnds n)’. 
43, Resemljlanee of Indian areliiteeture to llial uf, J7, Oii-iii ..f Hindu 
arcliileetairo from models in, 20, far l)eliiml the (jreeks in ear\iiii;- inmi.m 
• ^ (igures, 50 

•Peslunvar, Pali of Drissa identical with tliat of, 8 
I\‘\i|des de la Riissie, SO 

Pliallie worsbi]), Origin oj‘ tlie ancient sysfians of, J 12 

Pl)allns, Worsliippers of the, 137, and otlaa' emldems of ibc creator, 

lie 


riuiraob, Indian immldim^s do m»i resemble those of the land of, 17, Watd of 
grouj)s in tin' seul|>turi-s of, Gl 
I’liidian Sebool, Tnindtabl(‘ pei feetion of the, 50 

Pbldlas, Figure of Minerva by, 51, Ollrnsive figures by, to typift relic, ions 
ideas, 00, I’liroiic di.'signed bv, for dujiiter, l03 ' 

Pliila?, Ras-i’eliefs on the Island of, 88 
JMiipp’s Account of dagavinatba,. 12 

Piiiuie, Stra(ftge|i of, to poss(?s.s the finest piece of w<»rk 

53 
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Pillars of Orissa, 

sJ^ila^tors in < hissuufccmpleB, 42, 43 • 

king of I3crar<‘s, Anecdote of Dnkula ami, OO 
riIlo\t'B, ill early India, 105 
I’innaeles, of Omsa include the eb^jnenig of Ileiiures Knlasn, 3 ^ 
c Pinns (rcM)dp, fiuitod for b.alsteads, 10 1. 

J‘ip]i, a mahal in Otissa, 1 
Pisa, IJlardi diviiiit* at St, Francisco ,^it^ 117 
\FilriH, Years of ibolfal 

Planet", Figures of, Cl • I* ^ " 

^ IMastje. Art, Ori^n bf the Tmlian, 08 
P]al<y. on tho Fgyplan law for stijVbnnr 
Pliny, Loealo of Ml}! Male.iis, 0, on 
who shaved biallteurd \)5, 

^iath wanting in pMn tenyjj^' 

Ploiiyi, A team of foux^' 

FlutAteb, 
d;resi 
Pt^ncsia, 
i'opukv aiM'OV 
I^oVeli, X ;d arc 
' Porccliiu, U»o of, 

Perns, r -esents s 
Pose of Orisiian fi ^ 

‘ I'owfT, tho thiid 
Pradjna O .pita, 


'.dop^ 
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Flialfan\a, Iy7 
u of, in Ali!)aniaiL di, 11 
rawing a I'ow:, 121 

!>i>atyr the finest work of, 53 
v,50 ^ 


I’liTiuiis slimes, in Aiuient 100 

Prebislorie Times, 25 

C'-iaims |•|ll„n ..f willi, J I.'), Tlie eull oi; Ml! 

l'niise|) „(■ |-_ Xotieesnl’ insoi'i|.(i,iiif) fn.m 

1., On tile Xuiiilsiniil ir ileviees iil' llie lliieln I'l inees of the 1st, 

ii iile.V., (is, on llie ll:i(i liinii|.li;i ins, rliilion, 7J, on llie nationality' of 
( td. Slaey’s gnuip, 30, 70, 72 
f’rill-tliana 'rautia ^,1, Mayn s ilpa, 25 
I^ntliivi, a e-tuldess o[' -.ouw iiiHM)ii llie IF-:; Veda, 1 lO 

III.' Illsl lei|llir. ||ie|,t. ofsynilllell'V, 71, ll'l'llltive of Mills, III 
I Vows, Faiieiful, ut l.oills, 1J3 
P>;ilms of St.loiii.M,. 1:4 

1 tol.Mux S A.liiiii.is, rii/r the (Ax ila rixrr, iilfidiiy with Mava, 25 
1 t.-h„*;irj.us xaiitidmu:^ suite, 1 for hed>lea<ls RR 
l’t.-n.>|.rru!um a. erifoiluiu. 17 
Pm;d.,liKli, a iiiali.d iu Kat.ik, 5 

I'lii-anns, (Iriianieiils of ..in.'i.iit ||„1|;,„ ears in llie, I:t|, \otiees of Oeissa iu 

III.', ;i. Ill 

i’an, I.e S MhlJ,;, K-li, Ira, 111, S .inl, lira', mall, a|, •_>, s, ',1, a malial in Kalak, 
Xnli.,^ 111 I he I'liiana'-. 7, in 1 ii 1 li:i-rliiiitaniani, 1 1 , linage of llm 
Kniiar.ik Mill at. I :,s. Xmle male Hem., al, o'*, Kn, h.Miie ,,,,11 of, onia- 
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.Xleasneemi.nls of Ihe lemi.le at, 1 1, 'l\,,leal ih la.lieil |,ilhies in Ihe, .17), 
l*m-u;i S idvli. 1 Is 


I’nniravas. on tlw scarf aisd \eil of hi- l:,.!y e, II. 80 
I’uen.^hollama Tatlia, Jjl, M. a..:r.' aeeennls of Ihni I,, (he, I I 
Fm u lud lama Mah it mx a, hf 11 

l‘u>hKara. Sages mi ih,' hanks of the .-n red wafers ef. 10 
l‘u-hau, a name ..f !l,i. Sm,, | ,V>, IlTinus iiddrev^rd |,,, |.m), 15 | 
Pushparat lia, a kind ef n'lu-iiiililais i.ar, lOJ 
Pyramid--, the nio-i anei,nl lit hie iiimiiinniits of hnimi,ii arl,27 
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Kaiicloa kadamba, on tlie Siloniis of Col. Stacy, G9 
Kavsiratna, Hindu nature of the, 21? 

Nay lit, a liiL^lily'jiraiscd kind of liorse, 127 
Ni'arclnis, on Indian sicol, 111) 

Necklaoo in aiirient India, 9S 
Nepal, godde.'^ses in, MS 

Nepalese, an order of Buddhist architect arc, 21, architecture not affected hy 
Engdlsli taste, 10 

Neptune of thi^ IljVjdaliau School, i)d, 51 
Nertmdda, Bnddldst tenii>h‘S on the east of the, 21 
Nilacliala, tie? Blue Hill ot Puri, 0 

Hills, Distance of chlorite ijuarries from the, 35 
Nilgiri state, 5 

Niiiiliarka, alUt^ Bliaskara Acliarya, 15ij 

Nineveh huililings, Layard’s illustrations of, IS, 5(J 

Nlrukta of Yaska, 20, SAkapnni on Valslinavism, Ml) 

Nishka, a gold piece of the Pig \ eda, 20 
Is’ilyanandii Sainprad.iya, Vaishrjavas ol the, 119 
Nivi, tape for tying iiettieoats, SI 
N(»rthern Clrears, vide Cuttack and Madras. 

Northern Hindu, a class of areliiteetural structure, 21 
Northern Indian, an order of Buddhist arehiteeiure, 21 

Norway, Names of ])lae(‘s derived from the myth of Kudra in, 115, Christianity 
introduced into, GO 
Nose in Orlssati art, tiO 
Nose ornaments in ancimit India, 98 
Nude figures, used to typify a religious idea, GO 
Nurhudda Iliver, 21 

o . 

Obedience, Lamp of the sixth of lluskiids canons, 73 

()hs(‘euity of Orissan figures, G5 

Oceania, earliest buildings of, 27 

Ol eauos, bulldieadcd, 03 

Od, 3, 1 

()(t ('lies, 1 
{ 1.1 d .iiiiuion, 1 
Oil rll/isii, 2, 4 
O'.i r.i e, 2, 1 

Od. 'll, 

i)i;;v ..ishtra, 1 

Oi;ia,2, 3 
Od.a '.es'a, 2, 5, G 
Odra llowiT, 2 

( all i- , KIl’A of eclipse on the, in the Vrihai Sanhita, 2, 7 
iiVif, ancient History of King 8t., GG 

( ddh.on, Dr, T., on the .supposed Granite of Orissa, 35, on the .value of laterite 
;is a building material, 31 
ordi - s and styles of Indian arehitect\ire, 21 
Origi I of the word Orissa, 2, of the word Dasyu, 92 
Oii. Mul Sanskrit 'fexis, vide Muir. 

oi l . a Jioundaiy (if, 4, lh^)porH^^^^ of the wall to open space great in, 11, 
Sewany of, 5, 7, Ground plana of houses in, 28, AVorks noticing, 11, 12, 
derivation of its name, 2 

Oi i^san Caves, xYVa dndii‘ations of wooden models in, 22 
Ori.-,- in School of Art, General chaiu.AVv i.f the, 5G 

ill' Au or Central Indian, an order of Northern J.-dian architcctiu'c, 

21 

Oil an Jemples, Construction of, 27, Tyi>ical, 29, Ground plans of, 27, Shape 
nf, 30, Constructive peculiarity of roofs of, 32 
\ ^ s, liocale of the, G 

: men ts, for the leg and feet, in ancient sculptures, 90, for the hand, 99, 
mr the wawV.fWiiint sculptures, 99, in aneiont India, 97, for the ears, 98, 
for +'--:0)ose, 9S, for the neck, 98, for the arms, 99, wrists and lingers, 

?or the feet, 99 

. i, Festival of, GG, The creator ai\d typified in, 143 

nans, DilVcrent kinds oh-^vLai ly India, lUl, 105 
.‘ntioned._ly.i Thsung, 7 


i, nu 

duy? 

' . on Ihe use of a bundle of hay for a banner, 127 

4:3 


Oviparous genesis, 143 
Oxiu5, Draped Venus at, G5 


Pacchbimduai, vide Pacchirndikb, 5 
Padmabandha moulding in Orissan temples, 2 
Padina Kslndra, Origin of, 10 

Padma )*iiraiia, Puri extolled as the abode of ATshnu in the, 9, On the virtues 
of conch sheila. 11 1 

Padma-amhasaua, a kind of throne, 103 
Padshanaumh, Orisaa in the, 11 
Padua, Black divinities at, 117 

Pulacoa, in Ayodhya, 20, in Hastiiiapnr, 19, Persepolitan, 18 

Palankeens in ancient biis-reliefa, 134 

Palang of tape in early India, 101 

Palermo, Nude figures in the Museum at, G1 

PAnapatra, a form of drinking cuj>, 11 

Panehalas, Kffi.*cts of an eclipse in Aries on the, 7 

Panchamukhi, a kind of Conch shell, 114 

P.ancharatna, Strictly Hindu nature of the, 24 

PaiichthurH, a course of five mouldings in Benares temples, 42 

Pan, Fantastic idea of the Greeks about, 7, 53, Conception of, 42 

Pandu, The sons of, 19 

Painjus, Maya huilds a palace for the, 26, 86, Rhinoceros, no rarity with the, 
G, 7, rcc(uved a present of ivory from Kalinga, 6, Kurus insulted the, 'by 
disrobing Draupadi, 80, ilicir proficiency in archery, 1 18 
Painju-kambaliya, a chariot covered with felt, 132 ' 

Pandyas, 2 

PanjAb, Size of the female bust not large in the, 67 
Panjabi, a class of Hindu tailors, 84 
PAnji.is O'* Almanac-makers of Orissa, 1, 7, 11 
Panimulda missile east by the hand, 117 

PAoini, Vaisbiiavism in the time of, 162, Notices of architecture in the works 
or,4.,#Varieiy of boats noticed by, 9G, on the derimtion of the word 
ohhW'a, 1(.)7, Notices of ornaments in, 97, ArehitectiPal terms in, 18, 
rule of, for the derivation of the Sanskrit word|tor silk, 79 
Paii/^“ ^ d remains of the Panndras, 7 " 


a form 
ParisT^fc;^ 
Parrots, 
l^arvati, 9, 



shoos, 97 

of the Sivaites, 138 
11 the origin of, 152 

Scroll work in the temple of, 10, Measurements of the tern- ^ 
■roll in, 47, Billet and pellet moulding in, 47 

-iio j] 

^;^riot, 132 * r • 


.JParikshita, Awning (ifj changes colour, 81 

issan architeetuSl 




I ourrc: 


^ , ^wworied dwelling, 21 

Paryanya, prayed \ » 

Passillora, in Orissan s 

Pasupati, a name of Rudri 

PatAkA, a small flag, 126, 

PAlAla Khainja, 9 j _ 

Patahputra, Edicts writr^i ^ 

TK., 22, .LnilM i • 

a variety of conch shell, V 

'vild tribe, 35, 8G \ ^ , 

CaAv. o" ^ ^ 

raiin\a, Himlii o.iuivalonts of ot ^ixim ^ 



riijiy 


iln eipiivaiunts oi ine, 
Birbhurn, 7, encountered 


89 ^ 
Chitra 


7, 

Paundralaigtttt,. ^ 

figures of Phidn^ 

Pavilions in Ayodhya, 20 i 

PAyajiimA* Oecuvreiicc of, in ancient sculptures, 7 
Temple, 86 

Payu, receive*^ presents from AaVatha, <9 ^ 

Pearls and preciegas stones, in ancient India, 100 
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